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Dostoevsky* s Underground z^an 


Jt is no secret that “the greatest of all novelists,” as Andre 
Gide called him, was both a creature and a prophet of the 
pathological. He lived in tlie shadow of insanity; his creative 
world was an abyss of criminality and derangements; his 
ideas, which were largely ramifications of his political views, 
we’-', t.'.t.tinly perverse (I almost said perverted), and by 
the prevailing norms of progressivism they would have to be 
characterized as “reactionary.” Only his morality seems 
to have been untainted. Yet even in this sphere, even in his 
most exalted moments, we can see the desperate lunges of 
the underground man into the liuman daylight. 

Here, in this fabulous combination of the heights and the 
depths, lies an apparent contradiction. How did the wisdom 
and controlled illumination oi his fiction emerge from — 
or even exist side by side with — the excesses and disfigure- 
ments of a “diseased” mind? This contradiction has been 
rather easily resolved, to be sure, by the catch-phrases of 
criticism which permit one to hold on to the notion of the 
respectability of art while allowing for an aberration here 
and there : thus we are all Hmiliar with the "mad genius” 
or the genius whose life adds the necessary biographical 
spice. On a higher level, the more popular notion has been 
turned on its head, the idea being advanced that the very 
imbalance of the artist is what impels him to break with* 
tradition and seek a new- version of existence. Xo doubt, 
this view is closer to the truth, but what it fails to account 
for is that neurosis is not simply a spur to creative work 
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but is deeply ingrained in it, and that the neurotic work 
somehow becomes a characteristic product of modern cul- 
ture. The most suggestive approach to the problem, how- 
ever, has been made by the Freudians, who, because of their 
interest in the mechanism of neurotic behavior, have at- 
tempted a more concrete and more scientific analysis of the 
artistic personality. But they, unfortunately, have not been 
able to cope with the esthetic part of the art-neurosis equa- 
tion. Nor, strangely enough, have they been disposed to find 
the hidden threads between the two, as they have generally 
either assigned some sacred, unfathomable quality to a work 
of genius, or have dissolved it in the underground streams 
of the psyche. Even Freud, in his masterful essay on the 
parricide motif in Dostoevsky, shies away from any con- 
nection between the novelist’s creative powers and his 
personal drives. “Dostoevsky’s place,’’ says Freud, “is not 
far behind Shakespeare. The Brothers Karamazov is the 
most magnificent novel ever written; the episode of the 
Grand Inquisitor, one of the peaks in the literature of the 
world, can hardly be overpraised. Unfortunately, before 
the problem of the creative artist, analysis must lay down 
its arms.’’ 

The question posed here is not an academic one. The fact 
is it occupied the very center of Dostoevsky’s consciousness, 
and out of its torments grew the conflicts and tensions of 
his writing. Furthermore, these tensions, as well as the 
special type of pathos and fatality that marked Dostoevsky’s 
work, are connected with at least one side — perhaps the 
most important one — of the modern sensibility. 

As Thomas Mann and others have noted, the strain of 
disease runs through the highest products of Western cul- 
ture. We have only to think of Nietzsche, Melville, Baude- 
laire, Proust, Kafka — the list is really too long to cite. But, 
'from a historical point of view, what is most striking is 
that they all have in common an atmosphere of revolt and 
anxiety, and have all created what might be called a dom- 
inant type: a morbid, frustrated, sensitive and prophetic 
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man — ^in short, a browbeaten superman. One has only to 
take a second glance at this divided person to recognize the 
artist or the intellectual, that is, the author himself. And 
where I think Mann, as well as Gide, has gone astray is in 
failing to recognize that this is a modern phenomenon, for 
man's image of himself as rootless and conscience-laden first 
came into it^ own at about the time of the French Revolu- 
tion. Where Homer’s wanderer simply made a journey in 
space, Joyce’s hero was from the beginning looking for a 
home in the consciousness of humanity as a whole. Similarly, 
while Oedipus faced his punishment after his transgression 
was proved, at least two of the brothers Karamazov were 
committed to the agony of their fate long before the crime 
had • place, even before they were aware of their psy- 
cl ological C('mplicity — and in a foimal sense they were in- 
nocent. 

If such is the imaginative ideal of modern literature, one 
is forced to s 'cculate on the possibility that either our out- 
standing writers have been endowed with a special psychol- 
ogy, or, what is perhaps more likely, that the literary man 
in this period has projected his neurotic disposition into his 
work to a greater extent than ever before. Only in this way 
can we understand the rem-rkable coincidence between 
Kafka’s paranoia, for instance, and his portrait of the 
shrunken man, die besieged non-entity, threading his way 
through all of experience. Or the correspondence between 
the Byronic hero and Byron’s own footloose masculinity'. 
Or the connection between Rousseau’s paeans to self- 
realization and his life-long struggle to come to terms with 
the darker side of his being. Such is also the case with Dos- 
toevsky, whose masterful literary creations have at least one 
source in the eruptions of his psyche. 

A reader of Dostoevsky is at once struck by the vol- 
canic atmosphere, by the incessant crescendo of conflicting 
emotions, by the characters’ constant turning of themselves 
inside out as they are catapulted from one situation to an- 
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other. Dostoevsky’s world is one of obsessional drives, 
guilt, esqpiation and futility, all churning to produce the life 
cycles of the various characters. And, superficially at least, 
this is the drama of humanity that Dostoevsky throws into 
being. But on closer examination, one discovers the basic 
pattern or meaning of this unfoldment of man’s plight. For 
one thing, every character lives at the boiling point and is 
caught in the coils of some crisis — in several cases a person’s 
entire life is a protracted crisis so profound as to bring into 
question his endre existence, since the decision he must make 
is itself an extension of his interior conflicts. Thus Raskol- 
nikov shrinks before the murder, because this fatal act is 
bound to transform his person into his idea, or, more 
properly, into his mania, just as his ultimate confession is 
a resurrection of his true self. So, too. Prince Myshkin’s 
essence is at stake in the choice between the two women who 
are in love with him; as is Dmitri Karamazov’s in a similar 
predicament, as is Ivan’s in facing his guilt, or that of the 
many purposeful but shriveled people in the short stories 
who simply cannot bring themselves to do what they seem- 
ingly most crave. Throughout Dostoevskv’s fiction we find 
this recurrent pattern of compulsive want, paralysis, acdon, 
guilt, orgiastic confession and expiation. And the significant 
point is not that a Dostoevskian chaiacter cannot act — 
that would be too simple — ^but rather that his impulse to 
act is enmeshed in some primal lust that stirs up some primal 
fear and guilt. How else explain the faint heart of Vasya, 
or the indecisiveness of Ordynov in The Landlady? 

This clash between one’s subterranean drives and the need 
to fulfill one’s image of himself seems to me the primary 
conflict in all of Dostoevsky’s writing, and is almost the 
complete dramatic mainspring of his shorter fiction. But the 
genius of Dostoevsky, exhibited in full force in his four 
great novels, lifted this conflict to an even higher plane, 
where It touched on some of the crucial questions of 
Western consciousness. In these novels — though the process 
is foreshadowed earlier — the conflict takes on a moral and 
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political cast, becoming an opposition between the moral 
sense and a man’s primitive urges, between good and evil, 
revolutionary action and saintliness, atheism and belief, 
finally culminating in the duel between God and the Devil. 
Thus Raskolnikov and Stavrogin, both in their own way 
arch-criminals, are not only the victims of their compulsions, 
but they are also activated by such satanic convictions as the 
belief in science, rationalism, and a revolutionary ethic in 
which a sanctified end would presumably justify the most 
debased means. In these two figures — as well as in a num- 
ber of minor characters throughout his work, including the 
old sorcerer in The Landlady — Dostoevsky was, of course, 
attacking what he construed to be the philosophy of the 
nihilists and the socialists. As we know’, his attack contained 
an element of malicious, perhaps neurotic, distortion. But 
what is most interesting to us at this point is that he saw 
the hand of the devil in the revolutionary principle, for its 
ruthless practice appeared to Dostoevsky simply another 
version of the criminal impulse. Raskolnikov, for example, 
is goaded not onh by a superman ethic that grants an elite 
the right to kill in order to gain some larger end, but also 
by a blind, compulsive drive that bears all the earmarks of 
the psychopathic. It will be recalled that this monster of 
rationality is reduced to a debilitating anxiety and to a kind 
of ecstatic frenzy, and that, in a remarkably suggestive way, 
he plays with his criminal idea just as a classic neurotic 
plays with his neurosis. At the same time, as Raskolnikov 
ponders the implications of his act he cannot disassociate 
himself from Napoleon, the prototype of the historical 
man who lets nothing stand in his way — and is he not 
justified by history? 

Similarly, Ivan Karamazov, who commits no overt act 
but who, nevertheless, contains wdthin himself all these 
cross-currents of compulsion, guilt and moral responsibility, 
weighs the “eternal questions," as Dostoevsky calls them, 
of man’s relation to himself and to his community. Again 
the social and the individual are blurred, as the murder of 
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the hated father is enmeshed in the mind of Ivan with the 
problem of revolutionary violence. In the famous conversa- 
tion between Ivan and Alyosha, where the supreme artistry 
of Dostoevsky suddenly brings all the issues to a head, Ivan 
asks his brother to what lengths he would go for the good of 
man. “Imagine,” says Ivan, “that you are creating a fabric 
of human destiny with the object of making men happy in 
the end, giving them peace and rest at last, but that it was 
essential and inevitable to torture to death only one tiny 
creature — that baby beating its breast with its fist, for in- 
stance — and to found that edifice on its unavenged tears, 
would you consent to be the architect on these conditions?” 
The answer of Alyosha, the true Christian, is, of course, 
no. Later on the same theme reappears when Ivan wrestles 
with his feelings of guilt as a moral participant in the 
killing of his father. For Smerdyakov, the actual murderer, 
has accused Ivan of planting in his mind the idea that 
“everything is lawful,” so long as the end is cither useful or 
inevitable. And in this case the victim was nothing but an 
old “sinner” who exploited his lusts and his money, wreck- 
ing and despoiling his family. Besides, as Ivan shrieked at 
the trial, “Who doesn’t desire his father’s dcatli?” Never- 
theless, Ivan cannot escape his guilt, for in merely wanting 
the death of his father he has been enveloped by the uni- 
versal guilt of parricide, at once the most natural and most 
immoral crime. And in attempting to justify the criminal 
instinct by a jungle legality, he is guilty of another violation 
of the laws of good and evil. Here we have the complete 
cycle of the human drama: the fall of man from the moral 
province of God into the morass of evil sanctioned by 
reason. 

The typical Dostoevskian character is a whole man, torn 
from top to bottom by these moral and psychological di- 
lemmas. And the enormous scope and power of Dostoevsky’s 
fiction is at least partly due to this fusion of man’s physical 
and intellectual predicament. It is clear, too, that such was 
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Dostoevsky’s intention, for in A Raw Youth he speaks of 
people being propelled by what he calls an “idea>feeling,” 
which is at once a craving and a belief, blended into the 
unity of one’s personality. Now Dostoevsky, himself, was 
just such a unified person. Not that he was especially con- 
sistent or logical; but his thinking did have an organic 
quality, being part of the over-all pattern of his being. 

Dostoevsky had, indeed, a kind of rough-hewn and pas- 
sionately held system, but it was mainly a construction on 
the basic conflict between man’s animalism and his spiritual 
possibilities. Hence, it took the form of a search for values 
and moral direction, and an attack on any naturalist ap- 
proach. He railed against science, rationalism, positivism, 
socialism and the Enlightenment, shrewdly linking them all 
together on the grounds that they offered no more than a 
tabulation — hence a justification — of the present state of 
the world. It was only the irrational, in the form of art and, 
ultimately, faith in God, that could both free man from his 
slovenly addiction to himself and give him an imaginative 
insight into the unregimented side of his nature. There 
were, to be sure, such intermediate ambiguities as the fact 
that the irrational not only led to God but was also a 
pseudonym for tlie pathological, while science could pro- 
vide an understanding of man’s demonic urges. But, on the 
whole, the Dostoevskian scheme was dedicated to final 
truths and values, which would permit him to judge his im- 
pulses, as W'ell as his ideas, and to understand his suffering 
as part of his spiritual destiny. 

The connection in Dostoevsky’s mind between the various 
aspects of man’s plight is nowhere better illustrated than 
in the famous symbolism of two plus two. It will be recalled 
that in Notes fioni Ui.clcrground, the pillar of science, the 
proposition that two plus two equals four, is scorned as a 
petty, unimaginative idea, unequal to the mysteries of human 
existence — ^why not five? And in The Brothers Karamazov 
the proof of Dmitri’s guilt rests on the contention that he 
spent three thousand rubles on one orgy and three thousand 



W!cne second — three plus three equals six. Yet the trudb it 
that Dmitri is not guilty, not legally, at least. At the same 
time he is guilty in a more profound way than the trial can 
possibly envisage through its rational approach; and it is a 
guilt he can expiate only by true Christian humility. 

As a system of ideas, Dostoevsky’s thinking does not 
especially recommend itself to us. Yet, in its highly morbid 
and personal form, it has certainly become a part of what 
we can call the modern consciousness. Dostoevsky was 
clearly not alone in proclaiming that the spirit of science 
and rationalism acted as a fetter on the truly human. Since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, there has been a 
general reaction against the more extreme varieties of em- 
piricism and positivism that seemingly excluded the im- 
ponderables of existence. We see the emblem of the ir- 
rational in Kierkegaard, In Nietzsche, In the Romantics, in 
Baudelaire, In the Symbolists, and now in the Existentialists. 
At the same time, a more theoretical strain expressing 
anxiety over the growth of the scientific spirit has emerged 
in Western thought, mostly leaning toward the religious, 
but found also among some disillusioned radicals today and 
some of the Existentialists. Not only does it attribute 
the dreaded mechanization of life to the spread of scientific 

belief, but it makes the more fundamental criticism that the 

# 

^scientific approach cannot yield moral values. 

This point of view is far from unfashionable these days, 
and there have been several attempts to bolster it by invok- 
ing the genius of Dostoevsky. But V'hile any such attempt 
today to create a cult of the irrational and the irresponsible 
in the name of art and morality must be characterized as 
thoroughly retrograde and lacking in seriousness, still the 
fact remains that the genius of modern art has flourished 
so far on the idea that consciousness cannot be contained in 
any purely scientific philosophy. Like the Existentialists, 
Dostoevsky tried to come to grips with man’s most im- 
mediate experience, with his inner torments and the ines- 
capable presenpe of death, and to bring man into the orbit 



of maynldnd 1)y discovering the more moral or morelbBffiff 
side of the indi^ndual. And though one may question'' dte 
theoretical value of Dostoevsky’s position, the truth is dtat 
it did inspire the remarkable artistic verities of his fiction. 

The same can be said of Dostoevsky’s politics, which, 
however shamefully reactionary, were yet in some respects 
prophetically aware of the crucial political issues. Shameful 
indeed, for Dostoevsky was a provincial nationalist and a 
Slavophile to boot, a sycophant of the court and the Czar, 
and an arch-foe of the liberals and socialists whom he vil- 
ified on every possible occasion. Nevertheless, Dostoevsky’s 
position was scarcely that of some petty tyrant or bureau- 
crat; nor can it be denied that he was dedicated to what he 
conceived to be the true destiny — and therefore the spirit- 
ual freedom — of the Russian people. The philosophy of 
Hfr/en, Turgenev, and the early socialists (all of whom 
looked to the West and to an international social revolu- 
tion) was undoubtedly a more wholesome one. But it is 
also true that Dostoevsky was in some wa\s a more in- 
digenous figure, reflecting in his apocalyptic vision of the 
human community the very backwardness of old Russia. 
And in such retarded countries as India, China, and Italy, 
the most advanced social outlooks have not uncommonly 
been grounded in religiosity, nn-violence, and a substitution 
of spiritual for political action. 

Of even greater importance, how’ever, is the fact that 
Dostoevski’s recoil from the socialist principle w’as couched 
in terms that ha\c now become wholK relevant to political 
thinking. One can onl\ speculate whether it was his back- 
wardness or his insight that brought him to formulate so 
dramatically the vital issue of the relation of means to ends 
in the realm of social action. But the fact is, that this has 
become the central problem of contemporary politics; and 
the theoretical dilemma that agitated Raskolnikov and 
Ivan Karamazov, and inspired the human conflicts in The 
Possessed, has now become strangely pertinent. The radi- 
cal movement has itself made the painful discovery through 
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actual historical experience, that its most cherished ends 
have foundered on the choice of means. 

Dostoevsky*8 prime achievement is the creation of a new 
human type, the “underground man,” who embodied all the 
stresses of Dostoevsky’s thinking. Though foreshadowed 
as far back as Poor Folk, Dostoevsky’s first work, and 
greatly ramified in his later writings, this type first appears 
in full bloom in Notes from Underground. Cast in the 
characteristic form of a confession, this revolutionary novel- 
ette literally disgorges the state of mind of its protagonist. 
Meek, tortured, uprooted, and liv'ing in the labyrinths of 
the pathological, he has all the proportions of an “anti- 
hero,” a deflated man, with an overwrought consciousness, 
who cannot cope with his predicaments. We immediately 
recognize in him the tragic man of sensibility of modern 
writing. But Dostoevsky has gone even further, intensifying 
him to the point where he becomes a pure object of feeling, 
and then cutting him open to reveal his clinical foundations. 
We see him suffering from paranoia, masochism, manic 
exaltation; and a split personality carries him into the gray 
areas between illusion and reality. Such is the genius of 
Dostoevsky that none of these neurotic strains is separated 
from the more commonly observable form of suffering and 
alienation. What marks him, however, as a complete Dos- 
toevskian creation, is that his anxieties reach into his social 
and political ideas. The underground man tries to escape the 
Machiavellian influences of science, reason and revolution, 
and at the same time he wrestles with the anti-Christ within 
himself. Essentially he is a doomed man, because he has not 
come to terms with God. 

Now, most of Dostoevsky’s heroes are variations of the 
anti-hero. His earlier and shorter writings revolve around 
aborted, lonely, but high-pitched people impelled by some 
mania and its attendant guilt, and wallowing in their own 
insecurity. Many carry the weight of some secret, usually 
undefined and' lying somewhere between one’s recognizable 
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drives and the general unknown within oneself. Freencndiyiil 
they rise to fits of self-knowledge, where everythuif UMMSen 
luminous, either in an epileptic seizure or when faced with 
death, or some psychological equivalent. Thus we see the 
restless, furtive, compulsive figure in Polzunkov, Mr. Pro- 
hartchin, Vasya {A Faint Heart), Ordynov {The Land- 
lady), Ivan Ilyitch {An Unpleasant Predicament), and in 
the ridiculous man whose dream is a parable of both his 
outlook and his fate — the type being later developed on a 
grandiose scale in Prince Myshkin. 

The underground man also appears in a more sinister 
form in the succession of magnificent sinners, criminals and 
revolutionists in Dostoevskj’s later fiction. This more 
sinister figure can first be discerned in the mad man of will, 
Murin {The Landlady), and in the pathological sensualist 
of t n^tmas Tice and a fViddtnq’y but he reaches full 
stature in Raskolnikoc, Stasrogin, and Dmitri Karamazov, 
all of whom are underground men in that the\ are ridden 
by a warped p'.vche and a demonic idea. Dostoevskj’s 
saints, moreoecr, are cast in somewhat the same mold: for 
what is AKosha Karama/ov but an underground man turn- 
ing his face to God — and Prince Meshkin but an under- 
ground child? 

If the undcrgrounel man has taken his place in modfern 
literature, with a life' of his own apart from that of his 
author, still the truth is he was originalh a self-portrait, 
a projection of Dostocs sky’s entire being. Dostoevsky held 
a complicated idea of literary realits, conceiving of it as an 
interaction between the writer’s intimate self and the gi\en 
conditions of life he is able to obser\e. In one of his letters, 
for example, he revealed his literaiy methods: “I have my 
own idea of art, and it is this: What most people regard as 
fantastic and lacking in univei salitv, / hold to be the inmost 
essence of truth. Arid observations of everyday trivialities 
I have long ceased to regard as realism — ^it is quite the 
reverse. In any new'spaper one takes up, one comes across 



authentic facts, whi<^ neirer&eleM Itrfte 
^ as extraordinary." 

That profound and fantastic figure, the underground 
man, was created by Dostoevsky out of the Russian ex* 
perience. His immediate literary ancestor is the pathetically 
absurd creature of Gogol, whose sociology is to be found 
in the disco.very of the eternal sufferer in the course of the 
early populist revolt against feudal Russia. Dostoevsky, 
however, enlarged him to include the man of ideas, the 
destiny-laden as well as the downtrodden individual, thus 
giving him at once a larger human and a larger national 
meaning, by making him a composite of both the intellectual 
and the average man. It will be noted that the common type 
of Dostoevsky’s shorter fiction is the student or the clerk, 
who, just like the intellectual, is most sensitive to the move- 
ment of society because he is socially uprooted. 

In the longer novels, the cast of characters has a some- 
what more observable connection with the middle class or 
the aristocracy, but they, too, are in essence anchorless 
people, perpetually riding the crest of their emotions. They 
lack those moral and intellectual props normally provided 
"by social tradition. Now this is exactly what Dostoevsky 
conceived to be the predicament of the aliens of city life, and 
particularly the intellectuals, condemned to become spiritual 
orphans. In a letter written right after The Idiot was com- 
pleted, Dostoevsky said, “Precisely such characters must 
exist in those strata of our society which have divorced 
themselves from the soil — which actually arc becoming fan- 
tastic.” As for the intellectuals, Dostoevsky never tired of 
lashing them for looking to the West instead of identifying 
themselves with the common people of holy Russia. 

Yet, for all his attacks on the estranged intellectual, 
Dostoevsky was, himself, a disjointed intellectual, contain- 
ing within himself all the elements of the underground man. 
And while nothing like a clinical record of his life is avail- 
able, what we do know of it reveals a striking correspond- 
ence with the fife of his villains as well as his heroes. 
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violent conflict—the classic definition of a neurosts-Hreqal^i^ 
ing a constant suppression of one side of his nature, v4uch 
sporadically broke through in some disguised form, giving 
momentary relief, but, at the same time, reinforcing the 
underlying anxiety and feeling of guilt. According to Freud, 
Dostoevsky’s epileptic fits were his prime symptom, and they 
had their origin in a guilt feeling associated with the murder 
of his father by his own serfs when Dostoevsky was still a 
boy. One could further track down this aberration to its 
sources in an early Oedipal situation, where the father 
image aroused an unusual reaction of hate and fear. This 
would account for his ambiguous relations with women, 
whom he usually converted into maternal figures, his in- 
grown friendships with men, and a masochistic streak that 
exh^hit'd itself in an almost pathological shyness and sense 
of inadequacy accompanied by fits of self-laceration. Simil- 
arly, his mania for gambling, as Freud suggests, was 
probably a form of sexual pla\ enacted with all the com- 
pulsivencss and guilt usualh associated with the forbidden 
— again going back to the laws of the “family romance.” 
In general Dostoe^sk^’s personal life w'as wholly lacking 
in a sense of order and responsibilit>, nor was he noted for 
the ability to decide in his ov n life between good and eyil, 
or, for that matter, between illusion and reality. And no 
wonder — when one considers that his unconscious was per- 
petually torn b> conflicting dri\es and inhibitions. 

Dostoeysky seems to have been engaged in a constant — 
and fruitless — search for author tty, that is, for some rep- 
resentative of the father principle. The under-side of his 
being, striving at all costs to assert itself, had destroyed the 
one force that could curb it, for it had killed the father. 
Hence Dostoevsky, if he were to sta> within the bounds of 
sanity, had to find a surrogate: first in the Czar, then in 
morality, finally in God. 

Here is our underground man, emerging from the depths 
of his author’s pathology. Here is the source of his ab- 
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surdity, his paranoia, his criminal instincts, his overpower- 
ing guilt, and his craving for redemption. And the conflicts 
tiiat give Dostoevsky's fiction its remarkable power and 
depth can be seen to have their roots in the heroic effort of 
the man to live with himself. 

Nietzsche once said, “Dostoevsky was the only psy- 
chologist from whom I had anything to learn.” Yet the wise 
psychologist, like those other great amateur psychologists, 
Pascal, Kierkegaard — and Nietzsche himself — was pos- 
sessed of an abnormal psychology. In this apparent paradox 
lies the secret of Dostoevsky’s art — and, perhaps, of all 
truly creative art in our time. 

WiLLUM Phillips 



^rohartchin 





zMr. ^rohartchin 


In the darkest and humblest corner of Ustinya Fyodo- 
rovna’s flat lived Semyon Ivanovitch Prohartchin, a well- 
meaning elderly man, who did not drink. Since Mr. Pro- 
haitciun was of a very humble grade in the service, and 
received a salary strictly proportionate to his official ca- 
pacity, Ustinya Fyodorovna could not get more than five 
roubles a m >nth from him for his lodging. Some people 
said that she had her own reasons for accepting him as a 
lodger; but, be that as it may, as though in despite of all 
his detractors, Mr. Prohartchin actually became her favour- 
ite, in an honourable and virtuous sense, of course. It must 
be observed that Ustinya Fyodorovma, a very respectable 
woman, who had a special partiality for meat and coffee, 
and found it difficult to keep the fasts, let rooms to several 
other boarders who paid twice as much as Semyon Ivano- 
vitch, yet not being quiet lodgers, but on the contrary all 
of them “spiteful scoffers” at her feminine ways and her 
forlorn helplessness, stood very low in her good opinion, 
so that if it had not been for the rent they paid, she would 
not have cared to let them stay, nor indeed to see them in 
her flat at all. Semyon Ivanovitch had become her favourite 
from the day when a retired, or, perhaps more correctly 
speaking, discharged clerk, with a weakness for strong 
drink, was carried to his last resting-place in Volkovo. 
Though this gentleman had only one eye, having had the 
other knpeked out owing, in his own words, to his valiant be- 
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ihaviour; and only one leg, the other having been broken 
in the same way owing to his valour; yet he had succeeded 
in winning all the kindly feeling of which Ustinya Fyodo- 
rovna was capable, and took the fullest advantage of it, 
and would probably have gone on for years living as her 
devoted satellite and toady if he had not finally drunk him- 
self to death in the most pitiable way. All this had hap- 
pened at Peskl, where Ustinya Fyodorovna only had three 
lodgers, of whom, when she moved into a new flat and set 
up on a larger scale, letting to about a dozen new boarders, 
Mr. Prohartchin was the only one who remained. 

Whether Mr. Prohartchin had certain incorrigible de- 
fects, or whether his companions were, every one of them, 
to blame, there seemed to be misunderstandings on both 
sides from the first. We must observe here that all Ustinya 
Fyodorovna’s new lodgers without exception got on to- 
gether like brothers; some of them were in the same of- 
fice; each one of them by turns lost all his money to the 
others at faro, preference and bixe; they all liked in a 
merry hour to enjoy what they called the fizzing moments 
of life in a crowd together; they were fond, too, at times 
of discussing lofty subjects, and though in the end things 
rarely passed* off without a dispute, vet as all prejudices 
were banished from the whole party the general harmony 
was not in the least disturbed thereby. The most remark- 
able among the lodgers were Mark Ivanovitch, an intel- 
ligent and well-read man; then Oplevaniev; then Prepolo- 
venko, also a nice and modest person ; then there was a cer- 
tain Zinovy Prokofyevitch, whose object in life was to get 
into aristocratic society; then there was Okeanov, the copy- 
ing clerk, who had in his time almost wrested the distinction 
of prime favourite from Semyon Ivanovitch; then another 
copying clerk called Sudbin; the plebeian Kantarev; there 
were others too. But to all these people Semyon Ivanovitch 
was, as it were, not one of themselves. No one wished him 
harm, of course, for all had from the very first done Pro- 
hartchin justice, and had decided in Mark Ivanovitch’s 
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words that he, Prohartchin, was a good and harmless fel* 
low, though by no means a man of the world, trustworthy, 
and not a flatterer, who had, of course, his failings; but that 
if he were sometimes unhappy it was due to nothing else 
but lack of imagination. What is more, Mr. Prohartchin, 
though deprived in this way of imagination, could never 
have made a particularly favourable impression from his 
figure or manners (upon which scoffers are fond of fasten- 
ing)* yet his figure did not put people against him. Mark 
Ivanovitch, who was an intelligent person, formally under- 
took Semyon Ivanovitch’s defence, and declared in rather 
happy and flowery language that Prohartchin was an elderly 
and respectable man, who had long, long ago passed the 
age of romance. And so, if Semyon Ivanovitch did not 
know how to get on with people, it must have been entirely 
hi, Unit. 

The first thing they noticed was the unmistakable parsi- 
mony and niggardliness of Semyon I\ano\itch. That was at 
once obscr\ d and noted, for Semjon Ivano\itch would 
never lend any one his teapot, even for a moment; and that 
w’as the more unjust as he himself hardly ever drank te^, but 
when he wanted anything drank, as a rule, rather a pleasant 
decoction of wild flowers and certain medicinal herbs, of 
which he always had a consi>^erable store. His meals, too, 
were quite different from the other lodgers’. He never, for 
instance, permitted himself to partake of the whole dinner, 
provided daily b\ Ustinva Fyoelorovna for the other board- 
ers. The dinner cost half a rouble; Semyon Ivanovitch paid 
only twenty-five kopecks in copper, and never exceeded it, 
and so took either a plate of soup with pie, or a plate of 
beef ; most frequently he ate neither soup nor beef, but he 
partook in moderation of white bread w’ith onion, curd, 
salted cucumber, or something similar, which was a great 
deal cheaper, and he would only go back to his half dinner 
when he could stand it no longer. . . . 

Here the biographer confesses that nothing would have 
induced him to allude to such realistic and low details, posi- 



Shocking and offensive to some ioVers of the heroic 
style, if it were not that these details exhibit one pecu* 
iiarity, one characteristic, in the hero of this story; for Mr. 
Prohartchin was by no means so poor as to be unable 
to have regular and sufficient meals, though he sometimes 
made out that he was. But he acted as he did regardless 
of obloquy and people’s prejudices, simply to satisfy his 
strange whims, and from frugality and excessive careful* 
ness: all this, however, will be much clearer later on. But 
we will beware of boring the reader with the description of 
all Semyon Ivanovitch’s whims, and will omit, for instance, 
the curious and very amusing description of his attire; and, 
in fact, if it were not for Ustinya Fyodorovna’s own refer- 
ence to it we should hardly have alluded even to the fact 
that Semyon Ivanovitch never could make up his mind to 
send his linen to the wash, or if he ever did so it was so 
rarely that in the intervals one might have completely for- 
gotten the existence of linen on Semyon Ivanovitch. From 
the landlady’s evidence it appeared that “Semyon Ivano- 
vitch, bless his soul, poor lamb, for twenty years had been 
tucked away in his corner, without caring w'hat folks thought, 
for all the days of his life on earth he was a stranger to 
socks, handkerchiefs, and all such things,” and what is more, 
jtfstinya Fyodorovna had seen with her own eyes, thanks to 
the decrepitude of the screen, that the poor dear man 
sometimes had had nothing to cover his bare skin. 

Such were the rumours in circulation after Semyon Ivano- 
vitch’s death. But in his lifetime (and this was one of the 
most frequent occasions of dissension) he could not endure 
it if any one, even somebody on friendly terms with him, 
poked his inquisitive nose uninvited into his corner, even 
through an aperture in the decrepit screen. He was a taci- 
turn man difficult to deal with and prone to ill health. He 
did not like people to give him advice, he did not care for 
people who put themselves forward either, and if any one 
jeered at him or gave him advice unasked, he would fall 
foul of him at once, put him to shame, and settle his busi- 
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ness. “You are a puppy, you are a featherhead, you are 
not one to give advice, so there — you mind your own busi- 
ness, sir. You’d better count the stitches in your own socks, 
sir, so there!” 

Semyon Ivanovitch was a plain man, and never used the 
formal mode of address to any one. He could not bear it 
either when some one who knew his little ways would begin 
from pure sport pestering him with questions, such as what 
he had in his little trunk. . . . Semyon Ivanovitch had one 
little trunk. It stood under his bed, and was guarded like 
the apple of his eye ; and though every one knew that there 
was nothing in it except old rags, two or three pairs of 
damaged boots and all sorts of rubbish, yet Mr. Prohart- 
chin priced his property very highly, and they used even 
to hear him at one time express dissatisfaction with his old, 
but suil ,ound, lock, and talk of getting a new one of a 
special Gcnnan pattern 'with a secret spring and various 
complications. When on one occasion Zinovy Prokofyevitch, 
carried awa\ by the thoughtlessness of youth, gave expres- 
sion to the very coarse and unseemly idea, that Semyon 
Ivanovitch was probably hiding and treasuring something 
in his box to leave to his descendants, every one who hap- 
pened to be by was stupefied at the extraordinary effects of 
Zinovy Prokof\evitch’s sally. At first Mr. Prohartchin 
could not find suitable terms for such a crude and coarse 
idea. For a long time words dropped from his lips quite in- 
coherently, and it was only after a while they made out that 
Semyon Ivanovitch was reproaching Zinovy Prokofyevitch 
for some shabby action in the remote past; then they real- 
ized that Semyon Ivanovitch was predicting that Zinovy 
Prokofyevitch would never get into aristocratic society, and 
that the tailor to whom he owed a bill for his suits would 
beat him — ^would certainly beat him — ^because the puppy 
had not paid him for so long; and finally, “You puppy, 
you,” Semyon Ivanovitch added, “here you want to get into 
the hussars, but you won’t, I tell you, you’ll make a fool of 
yourself. And I tell you what, you puppy, when your su- 




MHTft foiow tU about it tbey will take and make yon a 
inlying derk; so that will be the end of it I Do you heart 
jmfipyV* Then Semyon Ivanovitch subsided, but after lying 
down for five hours, to the intense astonishment of every 
one he seemed to have reached a decision, and began sud- 
denly reproaching and abusing the young man again, at 
first to himself and afterwards addressing Zinovy Proko- 
fyevitch. But the matter did not end there, and in the eve- 
ning, when Mark Ivanovitch and Prepolovenko made tea 
and asked Okeanov to drink it with them, Semyon Ivano- 
vitch got up from his bed, purposely joined them, subscrib- 
ing his fifteen or twenty kopecks, and on the pretext of a 
sudden desire for a cup of tea began at great length going 
into the subject, and explaining that he was a poor man, 
nothing but a poor man, and that a poor man like him had 
nothing to save. Mr. Prohartchin confessed that he was a 
poor man on this occasion, he said, simply because the sub- 
ject had come up; that the day before jesterday he had 
meant to borrow a rouble from that impudent fellow, but 
now he should not borrow it for fear the puppy should brag, 
that that was the fact of the matter, and that his salary was 
such that one could not buy enough to cat, and that finally, 
a poor man, as you see, he sent his sister-in-law in Tver 
five roubles every month, that if he did not send his sister- 
in-law in Tver five roubles every month Ins sistcr-in-law 
would die, and if his sister-in-law, who was dependent on 
him, were dead, he, Semyon Ivanovitch, would long ago 
have bought himself a new suit. . . . And Semyon Ivano- 
vitch went on talking in this way at great length about 
being a poor man, about his sistcr-in-law and about roubles, 
and kept repeating the same thing over and over again to 
impress it on his audience till he got into a regular muddle 
and relapsed into silence. Only three days later, when they 
had all forgotten about him, and no one was thinking of 
attacking him, he added something in conclusion to the ef- 
fect that when Zinovy Prokofyevitch went into the hussars 
the impudent fellow would have his leg cut off in the war. 
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and then he would come with a wooden leg and say; ’**Sem- 
yon Ivanovitch, kind friend, give me something to eatl” 
and then Semyon Ivanovitch would not pve him something 
to eat, and would not look at the insolent fellow; and that’s 
how it would be, and he could just make the best of it. 

All this naturally seemed very curious and at the same 
time fearfully amusing. Without much reflection, all the 
lodgers joined together for further investigation, and sim- 
ply from curiosity determined to make a final onslaught 
on Semyon Ivanovitch en masse. And as Mr. Prohartchin, 
too, had of late — that is, ever since he had begun living in 
the same flat with them — been very fond of finding out 
everything about them and asking inquisitive questions, prob- 
ablv for prieate reasons of his own, relations sprang up be- 
tween tlie opposed parties without any preparation or effort 
on either side, as it were by chance and of itself. To get into 
relations Semyon Ivanovitch always had in reserve his pecu- 
liar, rather jly, and very ingenuous manoeuvre, of which 
the reader has learned something already. He would get 
off his bed about tea-time, and if he saw the others gath- 
ered together in a group to make tea he would go up to 
them like a quiet, sensible, ami friendly person, hand over 
his twenty kopecks, as he was entitled to do, and announce 
that he wished to join them. Then the young men would 
wink at one another, and so indicating that they were in 
league together against Semyon Ivanovitch, would begin a 
conversation, at first strictly proper and decorous. Then 
one of the wittier of the part) would, a propos of nothing, 
fall to telling them news consisting most usually of en- 
tirely false and quite 'ncredible details. He would say, for 
instance, that some one had heard His Excellency that day 
telling Demid Vassilyevitch that in his opinion married 
clerks were more trustworthy than unmarried, and more 
suitable for promotion ; for they were steady, and tiiat their 
capacities were considerably improved by marriage, and that 
therefore he — that is, the speaker — in order to improve 
and be better fitted for promotion, was doing his utmost 
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n^^iaecei;^ the bonds of matrimony is soon as possible with 
s certain Fevronya Prokofyevna. Or he would say that it 
had more than once been remarked about certain of his col> 
leagues that they were entirely devoid of social graces and 
of well-bred, agreeable manners, and consequently unable 
to please ladies in good society, and that, therefore, to 
eradicate this defect it would be suitable to deduct some- 
thing from their salary, and with the sum so obtained, to 
hire a hall, where they could learn to dance, acquire the 
outward signs of gentlemanliness and good-breeding, cour- 
tesy, respect for their seniors, strength of will, a good and 
grateful heart and various agreeable qualities. Or he would 
say that it was being arranged that some of the clerks, be- 
ginning with the most elderly, were to be put through an 
examination in all sorts of subjects to raise their standard 
of culture, and in that way, the speaker would add, all sorts 
of things would come to light, and certain gentlemen would 
have to lay their cards on the table — in short, thousands of 
similar very absurd rumours were discussed. To keep it up, 
every one believed the story at once, showed interest in it, 
asked questions, applied it to themselves; and some of them, 
assuming a despondent air, began shaking their heads and 
asking every one’s advice, saying what were they to do if 
they were to come under it? It need hardly be said that a 
man far less credulous and simple-hearted than Mr. Pro- 
hartchin would have been puzzled and carried away by a 
rumour so unanimously believed. Moreover, from all ap- 
pearances, it might be safely concluded that Semyon Ivano- 
vitch was exceedingly stupid and slow to grasp any new 
unusual idea, and that when he heard anything new, he had 
always first, as it were, to chew it over and digest It, to find 
out the meaning, and struggling with It in bewilderment, 
at last perhaps to overcome it, though even then in a quite 
special manner peculiar to himself alone. . . . 

In this way curious and hitherto unexpected qualities began 
to show themselves in Semyon Ivanovitch. . . . Talk and 
tittle-tattle followed, and by devious ways it all reached the 
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a^y her lodger like a chidceii« and all those tpittful 
fers had been die ruin of him; and on the third day she ftfA 
diem all out to hunt for the fugitive and at all costs to briag 
him bade, dead or alive. Towards evening Sudbin first came 
back with the news that traces had been discovered, that he 
had himself seen the runaway in Tolkutchy Market and 
other places, had followed and stood close to him, but had 
not dared to speak to him ; he had been near him in a crowd 
watching a house on fire in Crooked Lane. Half an hour 
later Okeanov and Kantarev came in and confirmed Sud- 
bin’s story, word for word; they, too, had stood near, had 
followed him quite close, had stood not more than ten paces 
from him, but they also had not ventured to speak to him, 
but both observed that Semyon Ivanovitch was walking with 
a drunkcii i-adger. The other lodgers were all back and to- 
gether at last, and after listening attentively they made up 
their minds that Prohartchin could not be far off and would 
not be long ii returning; but they s?id that tlicy had all 
known beforehand that he was about with a drunken cadger. 
This drunken cadger was a thoroughly bad lot, insolent and 
cringing, and it seemed evident that he had got round Sem- 
yon Ivanovitch in some way. He had turned up just a week 
before Semyon Ivanovitch’s disappearance in company with 
Remnev, had spent a little time in the flat telling them that 
he had suffered in the cause of justice, that he had formerly 
been in the service in the provinces, that an inspector had 
come down on them, that he and his associates had somehow 
suflfered in a good cause, that he had come to Petersburg and 
fallen at the feet of Porfiry Grigoryevitch, that he had been 
got, by interest, into a department; but through the cruel 
persecution of fate he had been discharged from there too, 
and that afterwards through reorganization the office itself 
had. ceased to exist, and that he had not been included in 
the new revised staff of clerks owing a^ fnuch to direct in- 
capacity for official work as to capacity for something else 
quite irrelevant— all this mixed up with his passion for 
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justice and of course the trickery of his enemies. After 
finishing his story, in the course of which Mr. Zimoveykin 
more than once kissed his sullen and unshaven friend Rem- 
nev, he bowed down to all in the room in turn, not forget- 
ting Avdotya the servant, called them all his benefactors, 
and explained that he was an undeserving, troublesome, 
mean, insolent and stupid man, and that good people must 
not be hard' on his pitiful plight and simplicity. After beg- 
ging for their kind protection Mr. Zimoveykin showed his 
livelier side, grew very cheerful, kissed Ustinya Fyodorov- 
na’s hand, in spite of her modest protests that her hand was 
coarse and not like a lady’s; and towards evening promised 
to show the company his talent in a remarkable character 
dance. But next day his visit ended in a lamentable denoue- 
ment. Either because there had been too much character in 
the character-dance, or because he had, in Ustinya Fyo- 
dorovna’s own words, somehow “insulted her and treated 
her as no lady, though she was on friendly terms with Yaro- 
slav Ilyitch himself, and if she liked might long ago have 
been an officer’s wife,’’ Zimoveykin had to steer for home 
next day. He went away, came back again, was again turned 
out with ignominy, then wormed his way into Semyon Ivano- 
vitch’s good graces, robbed him incidentally of his new 
breeches, and now it appeared he had led Semyon Ivano- 
vitch astray. 

As soon as the landlady knew that Semyon Ivanovitch 
was alive and well, and that there was no need to hunt for 
his passport, she promptly left off grieving and was pacified. 
Meanwhile some of the lodgers determined to give the run- 
away a triumphal reception ; they broke the bolt and moved 
away the screen from Mr. Prohartchin’s bed, rumpled up 
the bed a little, took the famous box, put it at the foot 
of the bed; and on the bed laid the sister-in-law, that is, a 
dummy made up of an old kerchief, a cap and a mantle 
of the landlady’s, such an exact counterfeit of a sister-in- 
law that it might have been mistaken for one. Having fin- 
ished their work they waited for Semyon Ivanovitch to re- 
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turn, meaning to tell him that his sister-in-law had arrived 
from the country and was there behind his screen, poor 
thing I But they waited and waited. 

Already, while they waited, Mark Ivanovitch had staked 
and lost half a month’s salary to Prepolovenko and Kan- 
tarev; already Okeanov’s nose had grown red and swollen 
playing “flips on the nose” and “three cards” ; already Av- 
dotya the servant had almost had her sweep out and had 
twice been on the point of getting up to fetch the wood 
and light the stove, and Zinovy Prokofyevitch, who kept 
running out every minute to sec whether Semyon Ivanovitch 
were coming, was wet to the skin; but there was no sign 
of any one yet — neither Semyon Ivanovitch nor the drunken 
cadger. At last every one went to bed, leaving the sister-in- 
law behind the screen in readiness for any emergency; and it 
VPS not uli four o’clock that a knock was heard at the gate, 
but when it did come it was so loud that it quite made up 
to the expectant lodgers for all the wearisome trouble they 
had been thrc igh. It was he — he himself — Semyon Ivano- 
vitch, Mr. Prohartchin, but in such a condition that they all 
cried out in dismay, and no one thought about the sister-in- 
law. The lost man was unconscious. He was brought in, 
or more correctly carried in, by a sopping and tattered night- 
cabman. To the landlady’s question where the poor dear 
man had got so groggy, the cabman answered: “Why, he 
is not drunk and has not had a drop, that I can tell you, 
for sure; but seemingly a faintness has come over him, or 
some sort of a fit, or majbt he’s been knocked down bv a 
blow.” 

They began examining him, propping the culprit against 
the stove to do so more conveniently, and saw that it really 
was not a case of drunkenness, nor had he had a blow, but 
that something else was wrong, for Semyon Ivanovitch could 
not utter a word, but seemed twitching in a sort of convul- 
sion, and only blinked, fixing his eyes in bewilderment first 
on one and then on another of the spectators, who were 
all attired in night array. Then they began questioning the 
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Cttbman, asking where he had got him from. ‘‘Why, from 
folks out Kolomna way," he answered. **Deuce knows what 
they are, not exactly gentry, but merry, rollicking gentle* 
men; so he was like this when they gave him to me; whether 
they had been lighting, or whether he was in some sort of a 
fit, goodness knows what it was; but they were nice, jolly 
gentlemen I” 

Semyon Ivanovitch was taken, lifted high on the shoulders 
of two or three sturdy fellows, and carried to his bed. When 
Semyon Ivanovitch on being put in bed felt the sister*in-law, 
and put his feet on his sacred box, he cried out at the top of 
his voice, squatted up almost on his heels, and trembling 
and shaking all over, with his hands and his body he cleared 
a space as far as he could in his bed, while gazing with a 
tremulous but strangely resolute look at those present, he 
seemed as it were to protest that he would sooner die than 
give up the hundredth part of his poor belongings to any 
one* • • • 

Semyon Ivanovitch lay for two or three days closely bar- 
ricaded by the screen, and so cut oil from all the world and 
all its vain anxieties. Next morning, of course, every one 
had forgotten about him ; time, meanwhile, flew by as usual, 
hour followed hour and day followed day. The sick man’s 
heavy, feverish brain was plunged in something between 
sleep and delirium ; but he lay quietly and did not moan or 
complain; on the contrary he kept still and silent and con- 
trolled himself, lying low in his bed, just as the hare lies 
close to the earth when it hears the hunter. At times a 
long depressing stillness prevailed in the flat, a sign that 
the lodgers had all gone to the office, and Semyon Ivano- 
vitch, waking up, could relieve his depression by listening 
to the bustle in the kitchen, where the landlady was busy 
close by; or to the regular flop of Avdotya’s down-trodden 
slippers as, sighing and moaning, she cleared away, rubbed 
and polished, tidying all the rooms in the flat. Whole hours 
passed by in that way, drowsy, languid, sleepy, wearisome, 
like the water that dripped with a regular sound from the 
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locker into tke basin in the kitchen. At last the lo^(et«^ 
would arrive, one by one or in groups, and Semyon IvanOp 
vitch could very conveniently hear them abusing the weather, 
saying they were hungry, making a noise, smoking, quar- 
relling, and making friends, playing cards, and clattering 
the cups as they got ready for tea. Semyon Ivanovitdi 
mechanically made an effort to get up and join them, as he 
had a right to do at tea ; but he at once sank back into drowsi- 
ness, and dreamed that he had been sitting a long time at 
the tea-table, having tea with them and talking, and that 
Zinovy Prokofyevitch had already seized the opportunity 
to introduce into the conversation some scheme concerning 
sisters-in-law and the moral relation of various worthy peo- 
ple to them. At this point Semyon Ivanovitch was in haste 
to defend himself and reply. But the mighty formula that 
flew froiii every tongue — “It has more than once been ob- 
served” — cut short all his objections, and Semyon Ivano- 
vitch could do nothing better than begin dreaming again 
that to-day vas the first of the month and that he was 
receiving money in his office. 

Undoing the paper round it on the stairs, he looked about 
him quickly, and made haste as fast as he could to subtract 
half of the lawful wages he had received and conceal it 
in his boot. Then on the spot, on the stairs, quite regardless 
of the fact that he was in bed and asleep, he made up his 
mind when he reached home to give his landlady what was 
due for board and lodging; then to buy certain necessities, 
and to show any one it might concern, as it were casually 
and unintentionally, thr.t some of his salary had been de- 
ducted, that now he had nothing left to send his sister-in- 
law; then to speak with commiseration of his sister-in-law, 
to say a great deal about her the next day and the day 
after, and ten days later to say something casually again 
about her poverty, that his companions might not forget. 
Making this determination he observed that Audrey Efimo> 
vitch, that everlastingly silent, bald little man who sat in 
the office three rooms from where Semyon Ivanovitch sat 
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and hadn’t said a word to him for twenty years, was stand- 
ing on the stairs, that he, too, was counting his silver roubles, 
and shaking his head, he said to him: “Money I” “If there’s 
no money there will be no porridge,’’ he added grimly as 
he went down the stairs, and just at the door he ended: 
“And I have seven children, sir.’’ Then the little bald man, 
probably equally unconscious that he was acting as a phan- 
tom and not as a substantial reality, held up his hand about 
thirty inches from the floor, and waving it vertically, mut- 
tered that the eldest was going to school, then glancing with 
indignation at Semyon Ivanovitch, as though it were Mr. 
Prohartchin’s fault that he was the father of seven, pulled his 
old hat down over his eyes, and with a whisk of his overcoat 
he turned to the left and disappeared. Semyon Ivanovitch 
was quite frightened, and though he was fully convinced 
of his own innocence in regard to the unpleasant accumula* 
tion of seven under one roof, yet it seemed to appear that 
in fact no one else was to blame but Semyon Ivanovitch. 
Panic-stricken he set off running, for it seemed to him that 
the bald gentleman had turned back, was running after him, 
and meant to search him and take away all his salary, in- 
sisting upon the indisputable number seven, and resolutely 
denying any possible claim of any sort of sisters-in-law upon 
Semyon Ivanovitch. Prohartchin ran and ran, gasping for 
breath. . . . Beside him was running, too, an immense num- 
ber of people, and all of them were jingling their money 
in the tailpockets of their skimpy little dress-coats; at last 
every one ran up, there was the noise of fire engines, and 
whole masses of people carried him almost on their shoulders 
up to that same house on fire which he had watched last time 
in company with the drunken cadger. The drunken cadger — 
alias Mr. Zimoveykin — was there now, too, he met Semyon 
Ivanovitch, made a fearful fuss, took him by the arm, and 
led him into the thickest part of the crowd. Just as then in 
reality, all about them was the noise and uproar of an im- 
mense crowd of people, flooding the whole of Fontanka 
Embankment between the two bridges, as well as all the 
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surrounding streets and alleys; just as then, Semyon Ivano- 
vitch, in company with the drunken cadger, was carried along 
behind a fence, where they were squeezed as though in 
pincers in a huge timber-yard full of spectators who had 
gathered from the street, from Tolkutchy Market and from 
all the surrounding houses, taverns, and restaurants. Sem- 
yon Ivanovitch saw all this and felt as he had done at the 
time; in the whirl of fever and delirium all sorts of strange 
figures began flitting before him. He remembered some of 
them. One of them was a gentleman who had impressed 
every one extremely, a man seven feet high, with whiskers 
half a yard long, who had been standing behind Semyon 
Ivanovitch’s back during the fire, and had given him en- 
couragement from behind, when our hero had felt some- 
thing like ecstasy and had stamped as though intending 
thereby 10 applaud the gallant work of the firemen, from 
which he had an excellent view from his elevated position. 
Another w'as the sturdy lad from whom our hero had re- 
ceived a shovt by way of a lift on to another fence, w’hen he 
had been disposed to climb over it, possibly to save some 
one. He had a glimpse, too, of the figure of the old man 
with a sickly face, in an old w'added dressing-gown, tied 
round the waist, who had made his appearance before the 
fire in a little shop buying sugar and tobacco for his lodger, 
and w’ho now, with a milk-can and a quart pot in his hands, 
made his way through the crowd to the house in which his 
wife and daughter were burning together w’ith thirteen and a 
half roubles in the corner under the bed. But most distinct of 
all was the poor, sinful woman of whom he had dreamed 
more than once during his illness — she stood before him 
now as she had done then, in wretched bark shoes and rags, 
with a crutch and a wicker-basket on her back. She was shout- 
ing more loudly than the firemen or the crowd, waving her 
crutch and her arms, saying that her own children had turned 
her out and that she had lost two coppers in consequence. The 
children and the coppers, the coppers and the children, were 
mingled together in an utterly incomprehensible muddle. 
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from which every one withdrew baffled, after vain efforti 
to understand. But the woman would not desist, she kept 
wailing, shouting, and waving her arms, seeming to pay no 
attention either to the fire up to which she had been carried 
by the crowd from the street or to the people about her, or 
to the misfortune of strangers, or even to the sparks and red- 
hot embers ^hich were beginning to fall in showers on the 
crowd standing near. At last Mr. Prohartchin felt that a 
feeling of terror was coming upon him; for he saw clearly 
that all this was not, so to say, an accident, and that he would 
not get off scot-free. And, indeed, upon the woodstack, close 
to him, was a peasant, in a torn smock that hung loose about 
him, with his hair and beard singed, and he began stirring 
up all the people against Semyon Ivanovitch. The crowd 
pressed closer and closer, the peasant shouted, and foaming 
at the mouth with horror, Mr. Prohartchin suddenly real- 
ized that this peasant was a cabman whom he had cheated 
five years before in the most inhuman way, slipping away 
from him without paying through a side gate and jerking 
up his heels as he ran as though he were barefoot on hot 
bricks. In despair Mr. Prohartchin tried to speak, to scream, 
but his voice failed him. He felt that the infuriated crowd 


was twining 4'ound him like a many-coloured snake, stran- 
'gling him, crushing him. He made an incredible effort and 
awoke. Then he saw that he was on fire, that all his corner 
was on fire, that his screen was on fire, that the whole flat 
was on fire, together with Ustinya Fyodorovna and all her 
lodgers, that his bed was burning, his pillow, his quilt, his 
box, and last of all, his precious mattress. Semyon Ivano- 
vitch jumped up, clutched at the mattress and ran dragging 
it after him. But in the landlady’s room into which, regard- 
less of decorum, our hero ran just as he was, barefoot and 
in his shirt, he was seized, held tight, and triumphantly car- 
ried back behind the screen, which meanwhile was not on 


fire — ^it seemed that it was rather Semyon Ivanovitch’s head 
that was on fire back to bed. It was just as 

some tattered, ^l^l&)ieiiy..ill-<q^moured organ-grinder puts 
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away in his traveling box the Punch who has been naabing 
an upset, drubbing all the other puppets, selling his soul 
to the devil, and who at last ends his existence, till the next 
performance, in the same box with the devil, the Negroes, 
the Pierrot, and Mademoiselle Katerina with her fortunate 
lover, the captain. 

Immediately every one, old and young, surrounded Sem* 
yon Ivanovitch, standing in a row round his bed and fasten- 
ing eyes full of expectation on the invalid. Meantime he had 
come to himself, but from shame or some other feeling, 
began pulling up the quilt over him, apparently wishing to 
hide himself under it from the attention of his sympathetic 
friends. At last Mark Ivanovitch was the first to break 
silence, and as a sensible man he began saying in a very 
friendly way that Semyon Ivanovitch must keep calm, that 
it was too bad and a shame to be ill, that only little children 
behaved like that, that he must get well and go to the office. 
Mark Ivanovitch ended by a little joke, saying that no regu- 
lar salary had yet been fixed for invalids, and as he knew 
for a fact that their grade would be very low m the service, 
to his thinking anyway, their calling or condition did not 
promise great and substantial advantages. In fact, it was 
evident that they were all taking genuine interest in Semyon 
Ivanovitch’s fate and were very sympathetic. But with in« 
comprehensible rudeness, Semyon I\ano\itch persisted in 
lying in bed in silence, and obstinately pulling the quilt 
higher and higher over his head. Mark Ivanovitch, however, 
would not be gainsaid, and restraining his feelings, said 
something very honeyed to Semyon Ivanovitch again, know- 
ing that that was how he ought to treat a sick man. But 
Semyon Ivanovitch would not feel this: on the contrary he 
muttered something between his teeth with the most distrust- 
ful air, and suddenly began glancing askance from right to 
left in a hostile way, as tliough he would have reduced his 
sympathetic friends to ashes with his eyes. It was no use let- 
ting it stop there. Mark Ivanovitch lost patience, and seeing 
that the man was offended and completely exasperated, ami 
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had simply made up his mind to be obstinate, told him 
straight out, without any softening suavity, that it was time 
to get up, that it was no use lying there, that shouting day and 
night about houses on fire, sisters>in*law, drunken cadgers, 
locks, boxes and goodness knows what, was all stupid, im- 
proper, and degrading, for if Semyon Ivanovitch did not 
want to sleep himself he should not hinder other people, 
and please would he bear it in mind. 

This speech produced Its effects, for Semyon Ivanovitch, 
turning promptly to the orator, articulated firmly, though 
in a hoarse voice, “You hold your tongue, puppy! You idle 
speaker, you foul-mouthed man 1 Do you hear, young dandy? 
Are you a prince, eh ? Do you understand what I say ?“ 

Hearing such insults, Mark Ivanovitch fired up, but re- 
alizing that he had to deal with a sick man, magnanimously 
overcame his resentment and tried to shame him out of his 
humour, but was cut short in that too; for Scmvon Ivano- 
vitch observed at once that he would not allow people to 
play with him for all that Mark Ivanovitch wrote poetry. 
Then followed a silence of two minutes; at last recovering 
from his amazement Mark Ivanovitch, plainly, clearly, in 
well-chosen language, but with firmness, declared that Sem- 
yon Ivanovitch ought to understand that he was among gen- 
tlemen, and “you ought to understand, sir, how to behave 
with gentlemen.” 

Mark Ivanovitch could on occasion speak effectively and 
liked to impress his hearers, but, probably from the habit of 
years of silence, Semyon Ivanovitch talked and acted some- 
what abruptly; and, moreover, when he did on occasion 
begin a long sentence, as he got furtlicr into it every word 
seemed to lead to another word, that other word to a third 
word, that third to a fourth and so on, so that his mouth 
seemed brimming over; he began stuttering and the crowd- 
ing words took to flying out in picturesque disorder. That 
was why Semyon Ivanovitch, who was a sensible man, some- 
times talked terrible nonsense. “You are lying,” he said 
now. “You booby, you loose fellow I You’ll come to want — 
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you’ll go begging, you seditious fellow, you — you loafer. 
Take that, you poetl” 

“Why, you are still raving, aren’t you, Semyon Ivano* 
vitch ?’’ 

“I tell you what,” answered Semyon Ivanovitch, “fools 
rave, drunkards rave, dogs rave, but a wise man acts sensibly. 
I tell you, you don’t know your own business, you loafer, 
you educated gentleman, you learned book! Here, you’ll 
get on fire and not notice your head’s burning off. What do 
you think of that?” 

“Why . . . you mean . . . How do you mean, burn my 
head off, Semyon Ivanovitch?” 

Mark Ivanovitch said no more, for every one saw clearly 
that Semyon Ivanovitch was not yet in his sober senses, but 
delirioj.'! 

But the landlady could not resist remarking at this point 
that the house in Crooked Lane had been burnt owing to a 
bald wench; that there was a bald-headed wench living there, 
that she had lighted a candle and set fire to the lumber room; 
but nothing would happen in her place, and everything would 
be all right in the flats. 

“But look here, Semyon Ivanovitch,” cried Zinovy Proko- 
fyevitch, losing patience and int rrupting the landlady, “you 
old fogey, you old crock, you silly fellow — are they making 
jokes with you now about }our sister-in-law or examinations 
in dancing? Is that it? Is that what you think?” 

“Now, I tell you what,” answered our hero, sitting up in 
bed and making a last effort in a paroxysm of fury with hi? 
sympathetic friends. “Who’s the fool? You are the fool, a 
dog is a fool, you joking gentleman. But I am not going 
to make jokes to please you, sir; do you hear, puppy? I am 
not your servant, sir.” 

Semyon Ivanovitch would have said something more, but 
he fell bade in bed helpless. His sympathetic friends were 
left gaping in perplexity, for they understood now what was 
wrong with Semyon Ivanovitch and did not know how to 
begin. Suddenly the kitchen door creaked and opened, and 
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die drunken cadger — alias Mr. Zimoveykin — timidly thrust 
in his head, cautiously sniffing round the place as his habit 
was. It seemed as though he had been expected, every one 
waved to him at once to come quickly, and Zimoveykin, 
highly delighted, with the utmost readiness and haste jostled 
his way to Semyon Ivanovitch’s bedside. 

It was evident that Zimoveykin had spent the whole 
night in vigil and in great exertions of some sort. The right 
side of his face was plastered up; his swollen eyelids were 
wet from his running eyes, his coat and all his clothes were 
torn, while the whole left side of his attire was bespattered 
with something extremely nasty, possibly mud from a pud- 
dle. Under his arm was somebody’s violin, which he had 
been taking somewhere to sell. Apparently they had not 
made a mistake in summoning him to their assistance, for 
seeing the position of affairs, he addressed the delinquent 
at once, and with the air of a man who knows what he is 
about and feels that he has the upper hand, said: “What 
are you thinking about ? Get up, Senka. What are you doing, 
a clever chap like you? Be sensible, or I shall pull you out 
of bed if you are obstreperous. Don’t be obstreperous 1” 

This brief but forcible speech surprised them all; still 
more were they surprised when they noticed that Semyon 
Ivanovitch, hearing all this and seeing this person before 
him, was so flustered and reduced to such confusion and dis- 
may that he could scarcely mutter through his teeth in a 
whisper the inevitable protest. 

“Go away, you wretch,” he said. “You are a wretched 
creature — ^you are a thief! Do you hear? Do you under- 
stand? You are a great swell, my fine gentleman, you regu- 
lar swell.” 

“No, my boy,” Zimoveykin answered emphatically, re- 
taining all his presence of mind, “you’re wrong there, you 
wise fellow, you regular Prohartchin,” Zimoveykin went on, 
parodying Semyon Ivanovitch and looking round gleefully. 
“Don’t be obstreperous! Behave yourself, Senka, behave 
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yourself, or FU give you away, Fll tell them all about it, 
my lad, do you understand?” 

Apparently Semyon Ivanovitch did understand, for he 
started when he heard the conclusion of the speech, and 
began looking rapidly about him with an utterly desperate 
air. 

Satisfied with the effect, Mr. Zimovekin would have con- 
tinued, but Mark Ivanovitch checked his zeal, and waiting 
till Semyon Ivanovitch was still and almost calm again 
began judiciously impressing on the uneasy invalid at great 
length that, “to harbour ideas such as he now had in his 
head was, first, useless, and secondly, not only useless, but 
harmful; and, in fact, not so much harmful as positively 
immoral; and the cause of it all was that Semyon Ivano- 
vitch wa*! not only a bad example, but led them all into 
temptation.” 

Every one expected satisfactory results from this speech. 
Moreover by now Semyon Ivanovitch was quite quiet and re- 
plied in measuied terms. A quiet discussion followed. They 
appealed to him in a friendly way, inquiring what he was 
so frightened of. Semyon Ivanovitch answered, but his an- 
swers were irrelevant. They answered him, he answered 
them. There were one or two more observations on both 
sides and then every one rushed into discussion, for sud- 
denly such a strange and amazing subject cropped up, that 
they did not know how to express themselves. The argu- 
ment at last led to impatience, impatience led to shouting, 
and shouting even to tears; and Mark Ivanovitch went 
away at last foaming at the mouth and declaring that he 
had never known such a blockhead. Oplevaniev spat in dis- 
gust, Okeanov was friglitened, Zinovy Prokofyevitch be- 
came tearful, while Ustinya Fyodorovna positively howled, 
wailing that her lodger was leaving them and had gone off 
his head, that he would die, poor dear man, without a pass- 
port and without telling any one, while she was a lone, 
lorn woman and that she would be dragged from pillar to 
post. In fact, they all saw clearly at last that the seed they 
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had sown had yielded a hundred-fold, that the soil had been 
too productive, and that in their company, Semyon Ivano- 
vitch had succeeded in overstraining his wits completely and 
in the most irrevocable manner. Every one subsided into 
silence, for though they saw that Semyon Ivanovitch was 
frightened, the sympathetic friends were frightened too. 

“What?” cried Mark Ivanovitch; “but what are you 
afraid of? What have you gone off your head about? Who’s 
thinking about you, my good sir ? Have you the right to be 
afraid? Who are you? What are you? Nothing, sir. A 
round nought, sir, that is what you are. What are you mak- 
ing a fuss about? A woman has been run over in the street, 
so are you going to be run over? Some drunkard did not take 
care of his pocket, but is that any reason why your coat- 
tails should be cut off ? A house is burnt down, so your head 
is to be burnt off, is it? Is that it, sir, is that it?” 

“You . . . you . . . you stupid I” muttered Semyon Ivano- 
vitch, “if your nose were cut off you would eat it up with 
a bit of bread and not notice it.” 

“I may be a dandy.” shouted Mark Ivanovitch, not lis- 
tening; “I may be a regular dandy, but I have not to pass an 
examination to get married — to learn dancing; the ground 
is firm underme, sir. Why, my good man, haven’t you room 
enough? Is the floor giving way under your feet, or what?” 

“Well, they won’t ask you, will they? They’ll shut one 
up and that will be the end of it?” 

“The end of it? That’s what’s up? What’s your idea now, 
eh?” 

“Why, they kicked out the drunken cadger.” 

“Yes; but you see that was a drunkard, and you arc a 
man, and so am I.” 

“Yes, I am a man. It’s there all right one day and then 
it’s gone.” 

“Gonel But what do you mean by it?” 

“Why, the office I The off — off — ice I” 

“Yes, you blessed man, but of course the office is wanted 
and necessary.” 
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“It is wanted, I tell you; it’s wanted to-day and it's 
wanted to-morrow, but the day after to-morrow it will 
not be wanted. You have heard what happened?” 

“Why, but they’ll pay you your salary for the year, you 
doubting Thomas, you man of little faith. They’ll put you 
into another job on account of your age.” 

“Salary? But what if I have spent my salary, if thieves 
come and take my money? And 1 have a sister-in-law, do 
you hear? A sister-in-law 1 You battering-ram. . . 

“A sister-in-law I You are a man. . . .” 

“Yes, I am; I am a man. But you are a well-read gentle- 
man and a fool, do you hear? — ^you battering-ram — you 
regular battering-ram! That’s what you are! I am not talk- 
ing about your jokes; but there are jobs such that all of a 
sudden thev ire done away with. And Demid — do you hear? 
- Demid \ assilyevitch says that the post will be done away 
with. . . .” 

“Ah, bless you, with your Demid! You sinner, why, you 
know. . . .” 

“In a twinkling of an eye you’ll be left without a post, 
then you’ll just have to make the best of it.” 

“Why, you are simply raving, or clean off your head! 
Tell us plainly, what have you done? Own up if you have 
done something wrong! It’s no use being ashamed! Arc 
you off your head, my good man, eh?” 

“He’s off his head! He’s gone off his head!” they all 
cried, and wrung their hands in despair, y, hile the landlady 
threw both her arms around Mark Ivanov itch for fear he 
should tear Semyon Ivanovitch to pieces. 

“You heathen, you heathenish soul, you wise man !” Zimo- 
veykin besought him. “Oenka, you are not a man to take 
offence, you are a polite, prepossessing man. You are simple, 
you are good ... do you hear? It all comes from your 
goodness. Here I am a ruffian and a fool, I am a beggar; 
but good people haven’t abandoned me, no fear; you see 
they treat me with respect, I thank them and the landlady. 
Here, you see, I bow down to the ground to them; here. 
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mHk I •!» paying what is due to you, landlady I" At this 
point Zimoveykin swung off with pedantic dignity a low bow 
fight down to the ground. 

After that Semyon Ivanovitch would have gone on talk* 
ing: but this time they would not let him, they all inter* 
vened, began entreating him, assuring him, comforting him, 
and succeeded in making Semyon Ivanovitch thoroughly 
ashamed of himself, and at last, in a faint voice, he asked 
leave to explain himself. 

“Very well, then,’’ he said, “I am prepossessing, I am 
quiet, I am good, faithful and devoted; to the last drop of 
my blood you know ... do you hear, you puppy, you 
swell? . . . granted the job is going on, but you see I am 
poor. And what if they take it? do you hear, you swell? 
Hold your tongue and try to understand! They’ll take it 
and that’s all about it . . . it’s going on, brother, and then 
not going on ... do you understand? And I shall go beg* 
ging my bread, do you hear?’’ 

“Senka,’’ Zimoveykin bawled frantically, drowning the 
general hubbub with his voice. “You are seditious! I’ll 
inform against you! What are you saying? Who are you? 
Are you a rebel, you sheep’s head? A rowdy, stupid man 
they would turn off without a character. But what are you ?” 

“Well, that’s just it.’’ 

“What?” 

“Well, there it is.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Why, I am free, he’s free, and here one lies and 
thinks . . .” 

“What?” 

“What if they say I’m seditious?” 

“Se — di — ^tious? Senka, you seditious!” 

“Stay,” cried Mr. Prohartchin, waving his hand and in- 
terrupting the rising uproar, “that’s not what I mean. Try 
to understand^ only try to understand, you sheep. I am 
law-abiding. I am law-abiding to-day, I am law-abiding to* 
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morrowt and then all o£ a sadden they kick me out aaid <al! '' 
me seditions.” 

“What are you saying?” Mark Ivano^tch thundered at 
last, jumping up from the chair on which he had sat down to 
rest, running up to the bed and in a frenzy shaking with 
vexation and fury. “What do you mean? You sheep! You’ve 
nothing to call your own. Why, are you the only person 
in the world? Was the world made for you, do you sup- 
pose? Are you a Napoleon? W^hat are you? Who are you? 
Are you a Napoleon, eh? Tell me, are you a Napoleon?” 

But Mr. Prohartchin did not answer this question. Not 
because he was overcome with shame at being a Napoleon, 
and was afraid of taking upon himself such a responsibility 
— ^no, he was incapable of disputing further, or saying any- 
thing. . His illness had reached a crisis. Tiny teardrops 
gushed suadt nly from his glittering, feverish, grey eyes. 
He hid his burning head in his bony hands that were wasted 
by illness, sat up in bed, and sobbing, began to say that he 
was quite poor, that he was a simple, unlucky man, that he 
was foolish and unlearned, he begged kind folks to forgive 
him, to take care of him, to protect him, to give him food 
and drink, not to leave him in want, and goodness knows 
what else Semyon Ivanovitch said. As he uttered this appeal 
he looked about him in wild terror, as though he were ex- 
pecting the ceiling to fall or the floor to give way. Every 
one felt his heart soften and move to pity as he looked 
at the poor fellow. The landlady, sobbing and wailing like 
a peasant woman at her forlorn condition, laid the invalid 
back in bed with her own hands. Mark Ivanovitch, seeing 
the uselessness of touching upon the memory of Napoleon, 
instantly relapsed into kindliness and came to her assistance. 
The others, in order to do something, suggested raspberry 
tea, saying that it always did good at once and that the 
invalid would like it very much; but Zimoveykin contra- 
dicted them all, saying there was nothing better than a good 
dose of camomile or something of the sort. As for Zinovy 
Prokofyevitch, having a good heart, he sobbed and shed 
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tears In his remorse, for having frightened Semyon Ivano* 
vitch with all sorts of absurdities, and gathering from the 
invalid’s last words that he was quite poor and needing 
assistance, he proceeded to get up a subscription for him, 
confining it for a time to the tenants of the flat. Every 
one was sighing and moaning, every one felt sorry and 
grieved, and yet all wondered how it was a man could 
be so completely panic-stricken. And what was he fright- 
ened about? It would have been all very well if he had had 
a good post, had had a wife, a lot of children; it would 
have been excusable if he were being hauled up before the 
court on some charge or other; but he was a man utterly 
insignificant, with nothing but a trunk and a German lock; 
he had been lying more than twenty years behind his screen, 
saying nothing, knowing nothing of the world nor of trou- 
ble, saving his half-pence, and now at a frivolous, idle 
word the man had actually gone off his head, was utterly 
panic-stricken at the thought he might have a hard time 
of it. . . . And it never occurred to him that every one has 
a hard time of it I “If he would only take that into considera- 
tion,” Okeanov said afterwards, “that we all have a hard 
time, then the man would hav'e kept his head, ^vould have 
given up his andcs and would have put up with things, one 
way or another.” 

All day long nothing was talked of but Semyon Ivano- 
vitch. They went up to him, inquired after him, tried to 
comfort him; but by the evening he was beyond that. The 
poor fellow began to be delirious, feverish. He sank into 
unconsciousness, so that they almost thought of sending for 
a doctor; the lodgers all agreed together and undertook 
to watch over Semyon Ivanovitch and soothe him by turns 
through the night, and if anything happened to wake all the 
rest immediately. With the object of keeping awake, they 
sat down to cards, setting beside the invalid his friend, the 
drunken cadger, who had spent the whole day in the flat 
and had asked leave to stay the night. As the game was 
played on credit and was not at all interesting they soon got 
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bored. They gave up the game, then got into an argument 
about something, then began to be loud and noisy, finally 
dispersed to their various corners, went on for a long time 
angrily shouting and wrangling, and as all of them felt 
suddenly ill-humoured they no longer cared to sit up, so 
went to sleep. Soon it was as still in the flat as in an empty 
cellar, and it was the more like one because it was horribly 
cold. The last to fall asleep was Okeanov. “And it was be- 
tween sleeping and waking,” as he said afterwards, “I 
fancied just before morning two men kept talking close by 
me.” Okeanov said that he recognized Zimoveykin and that 
Zimoveykin began waking his old friend Remnev just be- 
side him, that they talked for a long time in a whisper; 
then Zimoveykin went away and could be heard trying to 
unlock the door into the kitchen. The key, the landlady de- 
clared aftci wards, was lying under her pillow and was lost 
that night. Finally — Okeanov testified — he had fancied he 
had heard them go behind the screen to the invalid and 
light a candle there, “and I know nothing more,” he said, 
“I fell asleep, and woke up,” as everybody else did, when 
every one in the flat jumped out of bed at the sound behind 
the screen of a shriek that would have roused the dead, and 
it seemed to many of them that a candle went out at that 
moment. A great hubbub arose, every one’s heart stood 
still ; they rushed pell-mell at the shriek, but at that moment 
there was a scuffle, with shouting, swearing, and fighting. 
They struck a light and saw’ that Zimoveykin and Remnev 
were fighting together, that they were swearing and abusing 
one another, and as they turned the light on them, one of 
them shouted: “It’s not me, it’s this ruffian,” and the other 
who was Zimoveykin, w’s shouting: “Don’t touch me, I’ve 
done nothing! I’ll take my oath any minute!” Both of them 
looked hardly like human beings; but for the first minute 
they had no attention to spare for them; the invalid was 
not where he had been behind the screen. They immediately 
parted the combatants and dragged them away, and saw 
that Mr. Prohartchin was lying under the bed; he must. 
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^ile completely unconscious, have dragged the quilt and 
pillow after him so that there was nothing left on the bed- 
stead but the bare mattress, old and greasy (he never had 
sheets). They pulled Semyon Ivanovitch out, stretched him 
on the mattress, but soon realized that there was no need 
to make trouble over him, that he was completely done for ; 
his arms ware stiff, and he seemed all to pieces. They stood 
over him, he still faintly shuddered and trembled all over, 
made an effort to do something with his arms, could not 
utter a word, but blinked his eyes as they say heads do 
when still warm and bleeding, after being just chopped off 
by the executioner. 

At last the body grew more and more still ; the last faint 
convulsions died away. Mr. Prohartchin had set off with 
his good deeds and his sins. Whether Semyon Ivanovitch 
had been frightened by something, whether he had had a 
dream, as Remnev maintained afterwards, or there had been 
some other mischief — nobody knew; all that can be said is, 
that if the head clerk had made his appearance at that mo- 
ment in the flat and had announced that Semyon Ivanovitch 
was dismissed for sedition, insubordination, and drunken- 
ness; if some old draggle-tailed beggar woman had come in 
at the door, calling herself Semyon Ivanovitch’s sister-in-law; 
or if Semyon Ivanovitch had just received two hundred 
roubles as a reward; or if the house had caught Are and 
Semyon Ivanovitch’s head had been really burning — he 
would in all probability not have deigned to stir a finger in 
any of these eventualities. While the first stupefaction was 
passing over, while all present were regaining their powers 
of speech, were working themselves up into a fever of excite- 
ment, shouting and flying to conjectures and suppositions; 
while Ustinya Fyodorovna was pulling the box from under 
his bed, was rummaging in a fluster under the mattress and 
even in Semyon Ivanovitch’s boots; while they cross-ques- 
tioned Remnev and Zimoveykin, Okeanov, who had hitherto 
been die quietest, humblest, and least original of the lodg- 
ers, suddenly plucked up all his presence of mind and dis- 
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played all his latent talents, by taking up his hat and under 
cover of the general uproar slipping out of the flat. And 
just when the horrors of disorder and anarchy had reached 
their height in the agitated flat, till then so tranquil, the 
door opened and suddenly there descended upon them, like 
snow upon their heads, a personage of gentlemanly appear- 
ance, with a severe and displeased-looking face, behind him 
Yaroslav Ilyitch, behind Yaroslav Ilyitch his subordinates 
and the functionaries whose duty it is to be present on such 
occasions, and behind them all, much embarrassed, Mr. 
Okeanov. The severe-looking personage of gentlemanly 
appearance went straight up to Semyon Ivanovitch, exam- 
ined him, made a wry face, shrugged his shoulders and an- 
nounced what everybody knew, that is, that the dead man 
was <Jcid only adding that the same thing had happened 
a day or two ago to a gentleman of consequence, highly re- 
spected, who had died suddenly in his sleep. Then the per- 
sonage of gentlemanly, but displeased-looking, appearance 
walked away saying that they had troubled him for nothing, 
and took himself off. His place w'as at once filled (while 
Remnev and Zimoveykin were handed over to the custody 
of the proper functionaries), by Yaroslav Ilyitch, who ques- 
tioned some one, adroitly took ♦possession of the box, which 
the landlady was already trying to open, put the boots back 
in their proper place, observing that they were all in holes 
and no use, asked for the pillow to be put back, called up 
Okeanov, asked for the key of the box which was found 
in the pocket of the drunken cadger, and solemnly, in the 
presence of the proper officials, unlocked Semyon Ivano- 
vitch’s property. Everything was displayed; two rags, a 
pair of socks, half a handkerchief, an old hat, several but- 
tons, some old soles, and the uppers of a pair of boots, that 
is, all sorts of odds and ends, scraps, rubbish, trash, which 
had a stale smell. The only thing of any value was the Ger^ 
man lock. They called up Okeanov and cross-questioned him 
sternly; but Okeanov was ready to take his oa^. They asked 
for the nillow, they examined it ; it was extremely dirty, b«| 
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in other respects it was like all other pillows. They attacked 
the mattress, they were about to lift it up, but stopped for 
a moment’s consideration, when suddenly and quite unex* 
pectedly something heavy fell with a clink on the floor. They 
bent down and saw on the floor a screw of paper and in the 
screw some dozen roubles. “A-hey!” said Yaroslav Ilyitch, 
pointing t(^ a slit in the mattress from which hair and stuf- 
fing were sticking out. They examined the slit and found 
that it had only just been made with a knife and was half a 
yard in length ; they thrust hands into the gap and pulled out 
a kitchen knife, probably hurriedly thrust in tliere after 
slitting the mattress. Before Yaroslav Ilyitch had time to 
pull the knife out of the slit and to say “A-hey 1” again, an- 
other screw of money fell out, and after it, one at a time, 
two half roubles, a quarter rouble, then some small change, 
and an old-fashioned, solid five-kopeck piece — all this was 
seized upon. At this point it was realized that it would not 
be amiss to cut up the whole mattress with scissors. They 
asked for scissors. 

Meanwhile, the guttering candle lighted up a scene that 
would have been extremely curious to a spectator. About a 
dozen lodgers were grouped round the bed in the most 
picturesque xostumes, all unbrushed, unsha\cn, unwashed, 
sleepy-looking, just as thc\ had gone to bed. Some were 
quite pale, while others had drops of sweat upon their brows : 
some were shuddering, while other looked feverish. The 
landlady, utterly stupefied, was standing quietly with her 
hands folded waiting for Yaroslav Ilyitch’s good pleasure. 
From the stove above, the heads of Avdotya, the servant, 
and the landlady’s favourite cat looked down with fright- 
ened curiosity. The torn and broken screen lay cast on the 
floor, the open box displayed its uninviting contents, the 
quilt and pillow lay tossed at random, covered with fluff from 
the mattress, and on the three-legged wooden table gleamed 
the steadily growing heap of silver and other coins. Only 
Semyon Ivanovitch preserved his composure, lying calmly 
on the bed and seeming to have no foreboding of his ruin. 
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When the scissors had been brought and Yaroslav Ilyitch’s 
assistant, wishing to be of service, shook the mattress rather 
impatiently to ease it from under the back of its owner, 
Semyon Ivanovitch with his habitual civility made room a 
little, rolling on his side with his back to the searchers; then 
at a second shake he turned on his face, finally gave way 
still further, and as the last slat in the bedstead was miss- 
ing, he suddenly and quite unexpectedly plunged head down- 
ward, leaving in view only two bony, thin, blue legs, which 
stuck upwards like two branches of a charred tree. As this 
was the second time that morning that Mr. Prohartchin 
had poked his head under his bed it at once aroused sus- 
picion, and some of the lodgers, headed bv Zinovy Proko- 
fyevitch, crept under it, with the intention of seeing whether 
there wei e something hidden there too. But they knocked 
th..ir heada together for nothing, and as Yaroslav Ilyitch 
shouted to them, bidding them release Semyon Ivanovitch 
at once from his unpleasant position, two of the more sen- 
sible seized ca..h a leg, dragged the unsuspected capitalist 
into the light of day and laid him across the bed. Mean- 
while the hair and flock were flving about, the heap of silver 
grew — and, my goodness, w'hat a lot there was ! . . . Noble 
silver roubles, stout solid rouble and a half pieces, pretty 
half rouble coins, plebeian quarter roubles, twenty kopeck 
pieces, even the unpromising old crone’s small fry of ten 
and five kopeck silv'er pieces — all done up in separate bits 
of paper in the most methodical and systematic way; there 
were curiosities also, two counters of some sort, one na- 
poleon d’or, one very raie coin of some unknown kind . . . 
Some of the roubles were of the greatest antiquity, they 
were rubbed and hacked coins of Elizabeth, German kreut- 
zers, coins of Peter, of Catherine; there were, for instance, 
old fifteen-kopeck pieces, now very rare, pierced for wear- 
ing as earrings, all much worn, yet with the requisite number 
of dots . . . there was even copper, but all of that was green 
and tarnished. . . . They found one red note, but no more. 
At last, when the dissection was quite ov'er and the mattress 
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ckse had been shaken more than once without a dink, they 
piled all the money on the table and set to work to count 
it. At the first glance one might well have been deceived 
and have estimated it at a million, it was such an immense 
heap. But it was not a million, though it did turn out to be 
a very considerable sum — exactly 2497 roubles and a half — 
so that if Zinovy Prokofyevitch’s subscription had been 
raised the day before there would perhaps have been just 
2500 roubles. They took the money, they put a seal on the 
dead man’s box, they listened to the landlady’s complaints, 
and informed her when and where she ought to lodge in- 
formation in regard to the dead man’s little debt to her. 
A receipt was taken from the proper person. At that point 
hints were dropped in regard to the sister-in-law; but being 
persuaded that in a certain sense the sister-in-law was a 
myth, that is, a product of the defective imagination with 
which they had more than once reproached Semyon Ivano- 
vitch — ^they abandoned the idea as useless, mischievous and 
disadvantageous to the good name of Mr. Prohartchin, 
and so the matter ended. 

When the first shock was over, when the lodgers had re- 
covered themselves and realized the sort of person their 
late companion had been, they all subsided, relapsed into 
silence and began looking distrustfully at one another. 
Some seemed to take Semyon Ivanovitch’s behaviour very 
much to heart, and even to feel affronted by it. What a for- 
tune! So the man had saved up like this I Not losing his 
composure, Mark Ivanovitch proceeded to explain why 
Semyon Ivanovitch had been so suddenly panic-stricken; 
but they did not listen to him. Zinovy Prokofyevitch was 
very thoughtful, Okeanov had had a little to drink, the 
others seemed rather crestfallen, while a little man called 
Kantarev, with a nose like a sparrow’s beak, left the flat 
that evening after very carefully packing up and cording 
all his boxes and bags, and coldly explaining to the curious 
that times ware hard and that the terms here were beyond 
hb means. The landlady wailed without ceasing, lamenting 
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for Semyon Ivanovltch, and cursing him for having taken 
advantage of her lone, lorn state. Mark Ivanovitch was 
asked why the dead man had not taken his money to the 
bank. *‘He was too simple, my good soul, he hadn’t enot^ 
imagination,” answered Mark Ivanovitch. 

”Yes, and you have been too simple, too, my good 
woman,” Okeanov put in. “For twenty years the man kept 
himself close here in your flat, and here he’s been knocked 
down by a feather — ^while you went on cooking cabbage- 
soup and had no time to notice it. . . . Ah<ah, my good 
woman 1” 

‘‘Oh, the poor dear,” the landlady went on, ‘‘what need 
of a bank! If he’d brought me his pile and said to me: 
‘Take it, Usdnyushka, poor dear, here is all I have, keep 
and board me in my helplessness, so long as I am on earth,’ 
then, by the holy ikon 1 would have fed him, I would have 
given him drink, I would have looked after him. Ah, the 
sinner! ah, the deceiver! He deceived me, he cheated me, 
a poor lone woman!” 

They went up to the bed again. Semyon Ivanovitch was 
lying properly now, dressed in his best, though, indeed, it 
was his only suit, hiding his rigid chin behind a cravat which 
was tied rather awkwardly, was'ied, brushed, but not quite 
shaven, because there was no razor in the flat; the only one, 
which had belonged to Zinovy Prokofyevitch, had lost its 
edge a year ago and had been very profitably sold at Tol- 
kutchy Market; the others used to go to the barber’s. 

They had not yet had time to clear up the disorder. The 
broken screen lay as before, and exposing Semyon Ivano- 
vitch’s seclusion, seemed like an emblem of the fact that 
death tears away the veil from all our secrets, our shifty 
dodges and intrigues. The stuffing from the mattress lay 
about in heaps. The whole room, suddenly so still, might 
well have been compared by a poet to the ruined nest of a 
swallow, broken down and torn to pieces by the storm, the 
nestlings and their mother killed, and their warm little bed 
of fluff, feather and flock scattered about them. . . . Semyon 
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Ivanovltch, however, looked more like a conceited, thievish 
old cock-sparrow. He kept quite quiet now, seemed to be 
lying low, as though he were not guilty, as though he had 
had nothing to do with the shameless, conscienceless, and 
unseemly duping and deception of all these good people. He 
did not heed now the sobs and wailing of his bereaved and 
wounded landlady. On the contrary, like a wary, callous 
capitalist, anxious not to waste a minute in idleness even 
in*the coffin, he seemed to be wrapped up in some speculative 
calculation. There was a look of deep reflection in his face, 
while his lips were drawn together with a significant air, 
of which Semyon Ivanovitch during his lifetime had not 
been suspected of being capable. He seemed, as it were, to 
have grown shrewder, his right eye was, as it were, slyly 
screwed up. Semyon Ivanovitch seemed wanting to say some- 
thing, to make some very important communication and 
explanation and without loss of time, because things were 
complicated and there was not a minute to lose. . . . And 
it seemed as though they could hear him. 

“What is it? Give over, do you hear, you stupid woman? 
Don’t whine 1 Go to bed and sleep it off, my good woman, do 
you hear? I am dead; there’s no need of a fuss now. What’s 
the use of It, really? It’s nice to lie here. . . . Though I 
don’t mean that, do you hear? You arc a fine lady, you are a 
regular fine lady. Understand that; here I am dead now, but 
look, here, what if — that is, perhaps it can’t be so — but 1 say 
what if I’m not dead, what if I get up, do you hear? What 
would happen then?’’ 
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1 

(From Pyotr Ivanitch to Ivan Petrovitch) 


Dear Sir and Most Precious Friend, Ivan Petrovitch, 

For the last two days I have been, I may say, in pursuit 
of you, my friend, having to talk over most urgent business 
with ^ 'u, and I cannot come across you anywhere. Yester- 
day, while e were at Semyon Alexeyitch’s my wife made a 
very good joke about you, saying that Tatyana Petrovna 
and you were a pair of birds always on the wing. You have 
not been married three months and you already neglect 
your domestic hearth. We all laughed heartily — from our 
genuine kindly feeling for you, of course — ^but, joking apart, 
my precious friend, you have given me a lot of trouble. Sem- 
yon Alexeyitch said to me thai you might be going to the 
ball at the Social Union’s club I Leaving my wife with Sem- 
yon Alexeyitch’s good lady, I flew off to the Social Union. 
It was funny and tragic 1 Fancy my position! Me at the ball 
— and alone, without my wifel Ivan Andreyitch meeting 
me in the porter’s lodge and seeing me alone, at once con- 
cluded (the rascal!) that I had a passion for dances, and 
taking me by the arm, wanted to drag me oil by force to a 
dancing class, saying that it was too crowded at the Social 
Union, that an ardent spirit had not room to turn, and that 
his head ached from the patchouli and mignonette. I found 
neither you, nor Tatyana Petrovna. Ivan Andreyitch vowed 
and declared that you would be at Woe from Wit, at the 
Alexandrinsky theatre. 

I flew oS to the Alexandrinsky theatre: you were not 
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there either. This morning I expected to find you at Tchis* 
toganov’s — ^no sign of you there. Tchistoganov sent to the 
Perepalkins’ — the same thing there. In fact, I am quite 
worn out; you can judge how much trouble I have taken I 
Now 1 am writing to you (there is nothing else I can do). 
My business is by no means a literary one (you understand 
me?) ; it would be better to meet face to face, it is extremely 
necessary to discuss something with you and as quickly as 
possible, and so I beg you to come to us to-day with Tatyana 
Petrovna to tea and for a chat in the evening. My Anna 
Mihalovna will be extremely pleased to see you. You will 
truly, as they say, oblige me to my dying day. By the way 
my precious friend — since I have taken up my pen I’ll 
go into all I have against you — I have a slight complaint 
I must make; in fact, I must reproach you, my worthy 
friend, for an apparently very innocent little trick which 
you have played at my expense. ... You are a rascal, a 
man without conscience. About the middle of last month, 
you brought into my house an acquaintance of yours, Yev- 
geny Nikolaitch; you vouched for him by your friendly 
and, for me, of course, sacred recommendation; I rejoiced 
at the opportunity of receiving the young man with open 
arms, and when I did so I put my head in a noose. A noose 
it hardly is, but it has turned out a pretty business. I have 
not time now to explain, and indeed it is an awkward thing 
to do in writing, only a very humble request to you, my 
malicious friend : could you not somehow very delicately, in 
passing, drop a hint into the young man’s ear that there are 
a great many houses in the metropolis besides ours? It’s 
more than I can stand, my dear fellow I We fall at your 
feet, as our friend Semyonovitch says. I will tell you all 
about it when we meet. I don’t mean to say that the young 
man has sinned against good manners, or is lacking in spir- 
itual qualities, or is not up to the mark in some other way. 
On the contrary, he is an amiable and pleasant fellow; but 
wait, we shall meet; meanwhile if you see him, for good- 
ness’ sake whisper « hint to him, my good friend. I would 
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do it myself, but you know what I am, I simply can’t, and 
that's all about it. You introduced him. But I will explain 
myself more fully this evening, anyway. Now good-bye. I 
remain, etc. 

P.S. — My little boy has been ailing for the last week, 
and gets worse and worse every day; he is cutting his poor 
little teeth. My wife is nursing him all the time, and is de- 
pressed, poor thing. Be sure to come, you will give us real 
pleasure, my precious friend. 

II 

(From Ivan PErROviTcii to Pyotr Ivanitch) 

Dear ^ir Pyotr Ivanitch! 

T got your 'etter yesterday, 1 read it and was perplexed. 

' fou looked for me, goodness knows where, and I was 
simply at home. Till ten o’clock I was expecting Ivan 
Ivanitch Tolokonov. At once on getting your letter I set 
out with my wife, I went to the expense of taking a cab, 
and reached your house about half-past six. You were not 
at home, but we were met by your wife. I waited to see 
you till half-past ten, I could ne‘ stay later. I set off with 
my wife, went to the expense of a cab again, saw her 
home, and went on myself to the Perepalkins’, thinking I 
might meet you there, but again I was out in my reckoning. 
When I got home I did not sleep all night, I felt uneasy; 
in the morning 1 drove round to you three times, at nine, 
at ten and at eleven ; three times I went to the expense of a 
cab, and again you left me in the lurch. 

I read your letter and was amazed. You write about 
Yevgeny Nikolaitch, beg me to whisper some hint, and do 
not tell me what about. I commend your caution, but all 
letters are not alike, and I don’t give documents of im- 
portance to my wife for curl-papers. I am puzzled, in fact, 
to know with what motive you wrote all this to me. How- 
ever, if it comes to that, why should I meddle in the mat- 
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ler? I don’t poke my nose into other people’s business. Yon 
can be not at home to him; I only see that I must have a 
brief and decisive explanation with you, and, moreover, 
time is passing. And I am in straits and don’t know what 
to do if you are going to neglect the terms of our agreement. 
A journey for nothing; a journey costs something, too, and 
my wife’s yehining for me to get her a velvet mantle of the 
latest fashion. About Yevgeny Nikolaitch I hasten to men- 
tion that when I was at Pavel Semyonovitch Perepalkin’s 
yesterday I made inquiries without loss of time. He has 
five hundred serfs in the province of Yaroslav, and he has 
expectations from his grandmother of an estate of three 
hundred serfs near Moscow. How much money he has I 
cannot tell; I think you ought to know that better. I beg 
you once for all to appoint a place where I can meet you. 
You met Ivan Andreyitch yesterday, and you write that 
he told you th?t I was at the Alexandrinsky theatre with 
my wife. I write, that he is a liar, and it shows how little 
he is to be trusted in such cases, that only the day before 
yesterday he did his grandmother out of eight hundred 
roubles. I have the honour to remain, etc. 

St 

P.S. — My wife is going to have a baby; she is nervous 
bout it and feels depressed at times. At the theatre they 
^^ometimes have fire-arms going off and sham thunderstorms. 
^ And so for fear of a shock to my wife’s nerves I do not take 
her to the theatre. 1 have no great partiality for the theatre 
myself. 

Ill 

(From Pyotr Ivanitch to Ivan Petrovitch) 

My Precious Friend, Ivan Petrovitch, 

I am to blame, to blame, a thousand times to blame, Imt 
I hasten to defend myself. Between five and six yesterday, 
just as we w^re talking of you with the warmest affection, a 
messenger from Uncle Stepan Alexevitch galloped up with 
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the news that my aunt was very bad. Being afraid of alarm* 
ing my wife, I did not say a word of this to her, but op the 
pretext of other urgent business I drove off to my aunt’s 
house. I found her almost dying. Just at five o’clodc she 
had had a stroke, the third she has had in the last two years. 
Karl Fyodoritch, their family doctor, told us that she might 
not live through the night. You can judge of my position, 
dearest friend. Wc were on our legs all night in grief and 
anxiety. It was not till morning that, utterly exhausted and 
overcome by moral and physical weakness, I lay down on 
the sofa ; I forgot to tell them to wake me, and only woke 
at half-past eleven. My aunt was better. I drove home to 
my wife. She, poor thing, was quite worn out expecting me. 
I snatched a bite of something, embraced my little boy, 
reassured my wife and set off to call on you. You were not 
at home. \.c \our flat I found Ifevgenv Nikolaitch. When I 
got home I took up a pen, and here I am writing to you. 
Don’t grumble and be cross to me, my true friend. Beat me, 
chop my guiltv head off my shoulders, but don’t depiive me 
of your affection. P'rom your wife I learned that you will 
be at the Slavyanov’s this evening. I v ill certainly be there. 
I look forward with the greatest impatience to seeing you. 

I remain, etc. 

P.S. — We are in perfect despair about our little boy. Karl 
Fyodoritch prescribes rhubarb. He moans. Yesterday he 
did not know any one. This morning he did know us, and 
began lisping papa, mamma, boo. . . . My wife was in 
tears the whole morning. 


IV 

(From Ivan Petrovitch to Pyotr Ivanitch) 

My Dear Sir, Pyotr Ivanitch I 

I am writing to you, in your room, at your bureau; and 
before taking up my pen, I have been waiting for more than 
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two and a half hours for you. Now allow me to tell you 
straight out, Pyotr Ivanitch, my frank opinion about this 
shabby incident. From your last letter I gathered that you 
were expected at the Slavyanov’s, that you were inviting me 
to go there; I turned up, I stayed for five hours and there 
was no sign of you. Why, am I to be made a laughing-stock 
to people, do you suppose? Excuse me, my dear sir ... 1 
came to y?^u this morning, I hoped to find you, not imitating 
certain deceitful persons who look for people, God knows 
where, when they can be found at home at any suitably 
chosen time. There is no sign of you at home. I don’t know 
what restrains me from telling you now the whole harsh 
truth. I will only say that I see you seem to be going back 
on your bargain regarding our agreement. And only now re- 
flecting on the whole affair, I cannot but confess that I am 
absolutely astounded at the artful workings of your mind. 
I see clearly now tliat you have been cherishing your un- 
friendly design for a long time. This supposition of mine 
is confirmed by the fact that last week in an almost unpar- 
donable way you took possession of that letter of yours 
addressed to me, in which you laid down ) ourself, though 
rather vaguely and incoherently, tlic terms of our agree- 
ment in regard to a circumstance of which I need not remind 
you. You are afraid of documents, you destroy them, and 
you try to make a fool of me. But I won’t allow' myself to 
be made a fool of, for no one has ever considered me one 
hitherto, and every one has thought well of me in that re- 
spect. I am opening my eyes. You try and put me off, con- 
fuse me with talk of Yevgeny Nikolaitch, and when with 
your letter of the seventh of this month, which 1 am still 
at a loss to understand, I seek a personal explanation from 
you, you make humbugging appointments, while you keep 
out of the way. Surely you do not suppose, sir, that I am 
not equal to noticing all this? You promised to reward me 
for my services, of which you arc very well aware, in the 
way of introducing various persons, and at the same time, 
and I don’t know how you do it, you contrive to borrow 
money from me in considerable sums without giving a re- 
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ceipt, as happened no longer ago than last week. Now, hav- 
ing got the money, you keep out of the way, and what’s 
more, you repudiate the service I have done you in regard 
to Yevgeny Nikolaitch. You are probably reckoning on my 
speedy departure to Simbirsk, and hoping I may not have 
time to settle your business. But I assure you solemnly and 
testify on my word of honour that if it comes to that, I am 
prepared to spend two more months in Petersburg ex- 
pressly to carry through my business, to attain my objects, 
and to get hold of you. For I, too, on occasion know how 
to get the better of people. In conclusion, I beg to inform 
you that if you do not give me a satisfactory explanation 
to-day, first in writing, and then personally face to face, 
and do not make a fresh statement in your letter of the 
chief points of the agreement existing between us, and do 
not txpiaii. fully your views in regard to Yevgeny Niko- 
laitch, 1 shall be compelled to have recourse to measures 
that will be highly unpleasant to you, and indeed repugnant 
to me also. 

Allow me to remain, etc. 


V 

(From Pyotr Ivanitch to Ivan Petrovitch) 

November 1 1. 

My Dear and Honoured Friend, Ivan Petrovitch 1 
I was cut to the heart by your letter. I wonder you were 
not ashamed, my dear but unjust friend, to behave like 
this to one of your most devoted friends. Why be in such 
a hurry, and without explaining things fully, wound me 
with such insulting suspicions? But I hasten to reply to 
your charges. You did not find me yesterday, Ivan Petro- 
vitch, because I was suddenly and quite unexpectedly called 
away to a death-bed. My aunt, Yefimya Nikolaevna, passed 
away yesterday evening at eleven o’clock in the night. By 
the general consent of the relatives I was selected to make 
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tile arrangements for the sad and sorrowful ceremony. I 
had so much to do that 1 had not time to see you this 
morning, nor even to send you a line. I am grieved to the 
heart at the misunderstanding which has arisen between 
us. My words about Yevgeny Nikolaitch uttered casually 
and in jest you have taken in quite a wrong sense, and have 
ascribed tq them a meaning deeply offensive to me. You refer 
to money and express your anxiety about it. But without 
wasting words I am ready to satisfy all your claims and 
demands, though I must remind you that the three hundred 
and fifty roubles I had from you last week were in accord* 
ance with a certain agreement and not by way of a loan. 
In the latter case there would certainly have been a receipt. 
I will not condescend to discuss the other points mentioned 
in your letter. I see that it is a misunderstanding. I see it 
is your habitual hastiness, hot temper and obstinacy. I know 
that your goodheartedness and open character will not allow 
doubts to persist in your heart, and that you will be, in fact, 
the first to hold out your hand to me. You are mistaken, 
Ivan Petrovitch, you are greatly mistaken! 

Although your letter has deeply wounded me, I should 
be prepared even to-day to come to you and apologise, but 
I have been since vestcrdav in such a rush and flurry that I 
am utterly exhausted and can scarcely stand on my feet. To 
complete my troubles, my wife is laid up; I am afraid she 
is seriously ill. Our little boy, thank God, is better; but 
I must lay down my pen, I have a mass of things to do and 
they are urgent. Allow me, mv dear friend, to remain, etc. 

VI 

(From Ivan Petrovitch to Pyotr Ivanitch) 

November 14. 

Dear Sir, Pyotr Ivanitch I 

I have been waiting for three days, I tried to make a 
profitable use of them — meanwhile I feel that politeness 
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and good manners are the greatest of ornaments for evety 
one. Since my last letter of the tenth of this month, I haye 
neither by word nor deed reminded you of my existence, 
partly in order to allow you undisturbed to perform the 
duty of a Christian in regard to your aunt, partly because 
I needed the time for certain considerations and investiga- 
tions in regard to a business you know of. Now I hasten to 
explain myself to you in the most thoroughgoing and de- 
cisive manner. 

I frankly confess that on reading your first two letters I 
seriously supposed that you aid not understand what I 
wanted; that was how it was that I rather sought an inter- 
view with you and explanations face to face. I was afraid 
of writing, and blamed myself for lack of clearness in the 
expression of my thoughts on paper. You are aware that I 
have not the advantages of education and good manners, 
and that 1 shun a hollow show of gentility because I have 
learned from bitter experience how misleading appearances 
often are, anu that a snake sometimes lies hidden under 
flowers. But you understood me ; you did not answer me as 
you should have done because, in the treachery of your heart, 
you had planned beforehand to be faithless to your word 
of honour and to the friendly relations existing between us. 
You have proved this absolutely by your abominable con- 
duct towards me of late, which is fatal to my interests, 
which I did not expect and which I refused to believe till 
the present moment. From the very beginning of our ac- 
quaintance you captivated me by your clever manners, by 
the subtlety of your behaviour, your knowledge of affairs 
and the advantages to be gained by association with you. 
I imagined that I had fcand a true friend and well-wisher. 
Now I recognise clearly that there are many people who 
under a flattering and brilliant exterior hide venom in their 
hearts, who use their cleverness to weave snares for their 
neighbour and for unpardonable deception, and so are 
afraid of pen and paper, and at the same time use their 
fine language not for the benefit of their neighbour and 
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their country, but to drug and bewitch the reason of those 
who have entered into business relations of any sort with 
them. Your treachery to me, my dear sir, can be clearly 
seen from what follows. 

In the first place, when, in the clear and distinct terms of 
my letter, I described my position, sir, and at the same time 
asked you in my first letter what you meant by certain ex- 
pressions and intentions of yours, principally in regard to 
Yevgeny Nikolaitch, you tried for the most part to avoid 
answering, and confounding me by doubts and suspicions, 
you calmly put the subject aside. Then after treating me in 
a way which cannot be described by any seemly word, you 
began writing that you were wounded. Pray, what am I to 
call that, sir? Then when every minute was precious to me 
and when you had set me running after you all over the 
town, you wrote, pretending personal friendship, letters in 
which, intentionally avoiding all mention of business, you 
spoke of utterly irrelevant matters; to wit, of the illnesses of 
your good lady for whom I have, in any case, every respect, 
and of how your baby had been dosed with rhubarb and was 
cutting a tooth. All this you alluded to in every letter with 
a disgusting regularity that was insulting to me. Of course 
I am prepared to admit that a father’s heart may be torn by 
the sufferings of his babe, but ^\hy make mention of this 
when something different, far more important and interest- 
ing, was needed? I endured it in silence, but now when time 
has elapsed I think it my duty to explain myself. Finally, 
treacherously deceiving me several times by making hum- 
bugging appointments, you tried, it seems, to make me play 
the part of a fool and a laughing-stock for you, which I 
never intend to be. Then after first inviting me and thor- 
oughly deceiving me, you informed me that you were called 
away to your suffering aunt who had had a stroke, precisely 
at five o’clock as you stated with shameful exactitude. 
Luckily for me, sir, in the course of these three days I 
have succeeded in making inquiries and have learnt from 
them that your aunt had a stroke on the day before the 
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seventh not long before midnight. From this fact I see 
that you have made use of sacred family relations in order 
to deceive persons in no way concerned with them. Finallyi 
in your last letter you mention the death of your relatives 
as though it had taken place precisely at the time when I 
was to have visited you to consult about various business 
matters. But here the vilenes of your arts and calculations 
exceeds all belief, for from trustworthy information which 
I was able by a lucky chance to obtain just in the nick of 
time, I have found out that your aunt died twenty-four hours 
later than the time you so impiously fixed for her decease 
in your letter. I shall never have done if I enumerate all 
the signs by which I have discovered your treachery in re- 
gard to me. It is sufficient, indeed, for any impartial ob- 
server th,it in every letter you style me, your true friend, and 
cal! me all so*‘ts of polite names, whieh you do, to the best 
of my belief, for no other object than to put my conscience 
to sleep. 

I have coiTii. now^ to your principal act of deceit and 
treachery in regard to me, to wit, your continual silence of 
late in regard to everything concerning our common in- 
terests, in regard to your wicked theft of the letter in which 
you stated, though in language ^omevrhat obscure and not 
perfectly intelligible to me, our mutual agreements, your 
barbarous forcible loan of three hundred and fifty roubles 
which you borrow'ed from me as your partner without giv- 
ing any receipt, and finally, your abominable slanders of our 
common acquaintance, Yevgeny Nikolaitch. I see clearly 
now' that you meant to show me that he was, if you will 
allow me to say so, like a billy-goat, good for neither milk 
nor wool, that be was neither one thing nor the other, 
neither fish nor flesh, which you put dowm as a vice in him 
in your letter of the sixth instant. I knew Yevgeny Niko- 
laitch as a modest and w'ell-behaved young man, whereby 
he may well attract, gain and deserve respect in society. I 
know also that every ev'ening for the last fortnight you ve 
put into your pocket dozens and sometimes even hundreds 
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of roubles, playing games of chance with Yevgeny Niko* 
laitch. Now you disavow all this, and not only refuse to 
compensate me for what I have suffered, but have even ap- 
propriated money belonging to me, tempting me by sug- 
gestions that I should be partner in the affair, and luring 
me with various advantages which were to accrue. After 
having appropriated, in a most illegal way, money of mine 
and of Yevgeny Nikolaitch’s, you decline to compensate me, 
resorting for that object to calumny with which you have 
unjustifiably blackened in my eyes a man whom I, by my 
efforts and exertions, introduced into your house. While 
on the contrary, from what I hear from your friends, you 
are still almost slobbering over him, and give out to the 
whole world that he is your dearest friend, though there is 
no one in the world such a fool as not to guess at once what 
your designs are aiming at and what your friendly relations 
really mean. I should say that they mean deceit, treachery, 
forgetfulness of human duties and proprieties, contrary to 
the law of God and vicious in every way. I take myself as 
a proof and example. In what way have I offended you 
and why have you treated me in this godless fashion? 

I will end my letter. I hav'e explained myself. Now in 
conclusion. If, sir, you do not in the shortest possible time 
after receiving this letter return me in full, first, the three 
hundred and fifty roubles I gave you, and, secondly, all 
the sums that should come to me according to your promise, 
I will have recourse to every possible means to compel you 
to return it, even to open force, secondly to the protection 
of the laws, and finally I beg to inform you that I am in 
possession of facts, which, if they remain in the hands of 
your humble servant, may ruin and disgrace your name in 
the eyes of all the world. Allow me to remain, etc. 
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VII 

(From Pyotr Ivanitch to Ivan Petrovitch) 

November 15. 

Ivan Petrovitch I 

When I received your vulgar and at the same time queer 
letter, my impulse for the first minute was to tear it into 
shreds, but I have preserved it as a curiosity. I do, how- 
ever, sincerely regret our misunderstandings and unpleasant 
relations. I did not mean to answer you. But I am com- 
pelled by necessity. I must in these lines inform you that it 
would be very unpleasant for me to see you in my house at 
any time; my wife feels the same: she is in delicate health 
and lull of tar upsets her. My wife sends your wife 
the book, £»'< « Quixote dr la Marti ha, with her sincere 
thanks. As for the goloshes )Ou say you left behind here 
on your last v'sit, I must regretfully inform ^ou that they 
are nowhere to be found. Thev are still being looked for; 
but if they do not turn up, then I will buy you a new pair. 

I have the honour to remain your sincere friend, 

vii: 

On the sixteenth of November, Pyotr Ivanitch received 
by post two letters addressed to him. Opening the first en- 
velope, he took out a carefully folded note on pale pink 
paper. The handwriting was his wife’s. It was addressed 
to Yevgeny Nikolaitch and dated November the second. 
There was nothing else in the envelope. Pyotr Ivanitch read: 

Dear Eug^nf, 

Yesterday was utterly impossible. My husband was at 
home the whole evening. Be sure to come to-morrow punc- 
tually at eleven. At half-past ten my husband is going to 
Tsarskoe and not coming back till evening. I was in a rage 
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all night. Thank you for sending me the information and 
the correspondence. What a lot of paper. Did she really 
write all that? She has style though; many thanks, dear; 
I see that you love me. Don’t be angry, but, for goodness 
sake, come to-morrow. 

A. D. 


Pyotr Ivanitch tore open the other letter : 

Pyotr Ivanitch, 

I should never have set foot again in your house any- 
way; you need not have troubled to soil paper about it. 

Next week I am going to Simbirsk. Yevgeny Nikolaitch 
remains your precious and beloved friend. I wish you luck, 
and don’t trouble about the goloshes. 

IX 

On the seventeenth of November Ivan Petrovitch re- 
ceived by post two letters addressed to him. Opening the 
first letter, he took out a hasty and carelessly written note. 
The handwriting was his wife’s; it was addressed to Yev- 
geny Nikolaitch, and dated August the fourth. There was 
nothing else in the envelope. Ivan Petrovitch read : 

Good-bye, good-bye, Yevgeny Nikolaitch! The Lord re- 
ward you for this too. May you be happy, but my lot is 
bitter, terribly bitter 1 It is your choice. If it had not been 
for my aunt I should not have put such trust in you. Do 
not laugh at me nor at my aunt. To-morrow is our wed- 
ding. Aunt is relieved that a good man has been found, and 
that he will take me without a dowry. I took a good look 
at him for the first time to-day. He seems good-natured. 
They are hurrying me. Farewell, farewell. . . . My dar- 
ling!! Think of me sometimes; I shall never forget you. 
Farewell! I sign this last like my first letter, do you re- 
member? 


Tatyana. 
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The second letter was as follows: 

Ivan Petrovitch, 

To-morrow you will receive a new pair of goloshes. It is 
not my habit to filch from other men’s pockets, and I am 
not fond of picking up all sorts of rubbish in the streets. 

Yevgeny Nikolaitch is going to Simbirsk in a day or two 
on his grandfather’s business, and he has asked me to find 
a travelling companion for him; wouldn’t you like to take 
him with you? 







The landlady 


T^art 

I 

^)rdynov had made up his mind at last to change his 
lodgings. The landlady with whom he lodged, the poor 
and elderly widow of a petty functionary, was leaving 
Petersburg, for some reason or other, and setting off to a 
r‘'mote piov'nce to live with relations, before the first of 
the month when his time at his lodging was up. Staying on 
till his time was up the young man thought regretfully of his 
old quarters a.id felt vexed at having to leave them; he was 
poor and lodgings were dear. The day after his landlady 
went away, he took his cap and went out to wander about 
the back streets of Petersburg, looking at all the bills stuck 
up on the gates of the houses, and choosing by preference 
the dingiest and most populous blocks of buildings, where 
there was always more chance of finding a corner in some 
poor tenant’s flat. 

He had been looking for a long time, very carefully, but 
soon he was visited by new, almost unknown, sensations. 
He looked about him at first carelessly and absent>mindedly, 
then with attention, and finally with intense curiosity. The 
crowd and bustle of the street, the noise, the movement, the 
novelty of objects and the novelty of his position, all the 
paltiy, everyday triviality of town life so wearisome to a 
busy Petersburger spending his whole life in the fruitless 
effort to gain by toil, by sweat and by various other means, 
a snug little home, in which to rest in peace and quiet, — 
all this vulgar prose and dreariness aroused in Ordynov, on 
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contrary, a sensation of gentle gladness and serenity. 
His pale cheeks began to be suffused with a faint flush, his 
eyes began to shine as though with new hope, and he drew 
deep and eager breaths of the cold fresh air. He felt un- 
usually lighthearted. 

He always led a quiet and absolutely solitary life. Three 
years before, after taking his degree and becoming to a great 
extent his'own master, he went to see an old man whom he 
had known only at second-hand, and was kept waiting a 
long while before the liveried servants consented to take 
his name in a second time. Then he walked into a dark, 
lofty, and deserted room, one of those dreary-looking rooms 
still to be found in old-fashioned family mansions that have 
been spared by time, and saw in it a grey-headed old man, 
hung with orders of distinction, who had been the friend 
and colleague of his fathe; , and was his guardian. The old 
man handed him a tiny screw of notes. It turned out to be 
a very small sum: it was all tliat was left of his ancestral 
estates, which had been sold by auction to pay the family 
debts. Ordynov accepted his inheritance unconcernedly, took 
leave for ever of his guardian, and went out into the street. 
It was a cold, gloomy, autumn evening; tlie young man was 
dreamy and his heart was torn with a sort of unconscious 
sadness. There was a glow of fire in his eyes ; he felt feverish, 
and was hot and chilly by turns. He calculated on the way 
that on his money he could live for two or three years, or 
even on half rations for four years. It grew dusk and began 
to drizzle with rain. He had taken the first corner he came 
across, and within an hour had moved into it. There he shut 
himself up as though he were in a monastery, as thougii 
he had renounced the world. Within two years he had be- 
come a complete recluse. 

He had grown shy and unsociable without being aware 
of the fact; meanwhile, it never occurred to him that there 
was another sort of life— full of noise and uproar, of con- 
tinual excitement, of continual variety, which was invidng 
him and was sooner or later inevitable. It is true that he 
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could not avoid hearing of it, but he had never knomm^ it 
or sought to know it: from childhood his life had beMi 
ceptional; and now it was more exceptional than ever. He 
was devoured by the deepest and most insatiable passion, 
which absorbs a man’s whole life and does not, for beings 
like Ordynov, provide any niche in the domain of practical 
daily activity. This passion was science. Meanwhile it was 
consuming his youth, marring his rest at nights with its slow, 
intoxicating poison, robbing him of wholesome food and of 
fresh air which never penetrated to his stifling corner. Yet, 
intoxicated by his passion, Ordynov refused to notice it. 
He was young and, so far, asked for nothing more. His pas- 
sion made him a babe as regards external existence and 
totally incapable of forcing other people to stand aside when 
needfn’ make some sort of place for himself among them. 
Some clever people’s science is a capital in their hands; for 
Ordynov it was a weapon turned against himself. 

He was prompted rather by an instinctive impulse than 
by a logical, clearly defined motive for studying and know- 
ing, and it was the same in every other work he had done 
hitherto, even the most trivial. Even as a child he had been 
thought queer and unlike his schoolfellows. He had never 
known his parents; he had to put up with coarse and brutal 
treatment from his schoolfellows, provoked by his odd and 
unsociable disposition, and that made him really unsociable 
and morose, and little by little he grew more and more se- 
cluded in his habits. But there never had been and was not 
even now any order and system in his solitary studies; even 
now he had only the first ecstasy, the first fever, the first 
delirium of the artist. He was creating a system for himself, 
it was being evolved in hini by the years; and the dim, vague, 
but marvellously soothing image of an idea, embodied in 
a new, clarified form, was gradually emerging in his soul. 
And this form craved expression, fretting his soul; he was 
still timidly aware of its originality, its truth, its inde- 
pendence : creative genius was already showing, it was gath- 
ering strength and taking shape. But the moment of em- 
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bodiment and creation was still far off, perhaps very far 
off, perhaps altogether impossible 1 

Now he walked about the street like a recluse, like a 
hermit who has suddenly come from his dumb wilderness 
into the noisy, roaring city. Everything seemed to him new 
and strange. But he was so remote from all the world that 
was surging and clattering around him that he did not won- 
der at his own strange sensation. He seemed unconscious 
of his own aloofness ; on the contrary, there was springing 
up in his heart a joyful feeling, a sort of intoxication, like 
the ecstasy of a hungry man, who has meat and drink set 
before him after a long fast; though, of course, it was 
strange that such a trivial novelty as a change of lodgings 
could excite and thrill any inhabitant of Petersburg, even 
Ordynov; but the truth is that it had scarcely ever hap- 
pened to him to go out with a practical object. 

He enjoyed wandering about the streets more and more. 
He stared about at everytliing like a flaneur. 

But, even now, inconsequent as ever, he was reading 
significance in the picture that lay so brightly before him, 
as though between the lines of a book. I'^vcrything struck 
him; he did not miss a single impression, and looked with 
thoughtful, eyes into the faces of passing people, watched 
the characteristic aspect of everything around him and lis- 
tened lovingly to the speech of the people as though veri- 
fying in everything the conclusions that had been formed 
in the stillness of solitary nights. Often some trifle im- 
pressed him, gave rise to an idea, and for the first time he 
felt vexed that he had so buried himself alive in his cell. 
Here everything moved more swiftly, his pulse was full 
and rapid, his mind, which had been oppressed by solitude 
and had been stirred and uplifted only by strained, exalted 
activity, worked now swiftly, calmly and boldly. Moreover, 
he had an unconscious longing to squeeze himself somehow 
into this life which was so strange to him, of which he had 
hitherto known — or rather correctly divined — only by the 
instinct of the artist. His heart began instinctively throbbing 
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with a yearning for love and sympathy. He looked more at- 
tentively at the people who passed by him; but they were 
strangers, preoccupied and absorbed in thought, and by 
degrees Ordynov’s careless lightheartedness began uncon- 
ciously to pass away; reality began to weigh upon him, and 
to inspire in him a sort of unconscious dread and awe. He 
began to be weary from the surfeit of new impressions, like 
an invalid who for the first time joyfully gets up from his 
sick bed, and sinks down giddy and stupefied by the move- 
ment and exhausted by the light, the glare, the whirl of life, 
the noise and medley of colours in the crowd that flutters 
by him. He began to feel dejected and miserable, he began 
to be full of dread for his whole life, for his work, and even 
for the future. A new idea destroyed his peace. A thought 
suddenly occurred to him that all his life he had been soli- 
taiv and no one had loved him — and, indeed, he had suc- 
ceeded in loving no one either. Some of the passers-by, 
with whom he had chanced to enter into conversation at 
the beginning of his walk, had looked at him rudely and 
strangely. He saw that they took him for a madman or a 
very original, eccentric fellow, which was indeed, perfectly 
correct. He remembered that every one was always some- 
what ill at ease in his presence, ♦’hat even in his childhood 
every one had avoided him on account of his dreamy, ob- 
stinate character, that sjmpathy for people had always been 
difficult and oppressive to him, and had been unnoticed by 
others, for though it existed in him there was no moral 
equality perceptible in it, a tact which had worried him 
even as a child, when he was utterly unlike other children 
of his own age. Now he remembered and reflected that 
always, at all times, he had been left out and passed over 
by every one. 

Without noticing it, he had come into an end of Peters- 
burg remote from the centre of the town. Dining after a 
fashion in a solitary restaurant, he went out to wander 
about again. Again he passed through many streets and 
squares. After them stretched long fences grey, and yellow; 
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ihe began to come across quite dilapidated little cottages, 
instead of wealthy houses, and mingled with them colossal 
factories, monstrous, soot-begrimed, red buildings, with 
long chimneys. All around it was deserted and desolate, 
everything looked grim and forbidding, so at least it seemed 
to Ordynov. It was by now evening. He came out of a long 
side-street ipto a square where there stood a parish church. 

He went into it without thinking. The service was just 
over, the church was almost empty, only two old women 
were kneeling near the entrance. The verger, a grey-headed 
old man, was putting out the candles. The rays of the setting 
sun were streaming down from above through a narrow 
window in the cupola and flooding one of the chapels with 
a sea of brilliant light, but it grew fainter and fainter, and 
the blacker the darkness that gathered under the vaulted 
roof, the more brilliantly glittered in places the gilt ikons, 
reflecting the flickering glow of the lamps and the lights. In 
an access of profound depression and some stifled feeling 
Ordynov leaned against the wall in the darkest corner of the 
church, and for an instant sank into forgetfulness. He came 
to himself when the even, hollow sound of the footsteps of 
two persons resounded in the building. He raised his eyes 
and an indescribable curiosity took possession of him at the 
sight of the two advancing figures. They were an old man 
and a young woman. The old man was tall, still upright 
and hale looking, but thin and of a sickly pallor. From his 
appearance he might have been taken for a merchant from 
some distant province. He was wearing a long black full- 
skirted coat trimmed with fur, evidently a holiday dress, 
and he wore it unbuttoned; under it could be seen some 
other long-skirted Russian garment, buttoned closely from 
top to bottom. His bare neck was covered with a bright 
red handkerchief carelessly knotted; in his hands he held 
a fur cap. His thin, long, grizzled beard fell down to his 
chest, and fiery, feverishly glowing eyes flashed a haughty, 
prolonged stare from under his frowning, overhanging 
brows. The woman was about twenty and wonderfully beau- 
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tiful. She wore a splendid blue, fur-trimmed jacket, and her 
head was covered with a white satin kerchief tied under 
her chin. She walked with her eyes cast down, and a sort 
of melancholy dignity pervaded her whole figure and was 
vividly and mournfully reflected in the sweet contours of the 
childishly soft, mild lines of her face. There was something 
strange in this surprising couple. 

The old man stood still in the middle of the church, and 
bowed to all the four points of the compass, though the 
church was quite empty; his companion did the same. Then 
he took her by the hand and led her up to the big ikon of 
the Virgin, to whom the church was dedicated. It was shin- 
ing on the altar, with the dazzling light of the candles re- 
flected on the gold and precious stones of the setting. The 
church verger, the last one remaining in the church, bowed 
respectfully to the old man, the latter nodded to him. The 
woman fell on her face, before the ikon. The old man took 
the hem of the veil that hung at the pedestal of the ikon 
and covered htr head. A muffled sob echoed through the 
church. 

Ordynov was impressed by the solemnity of this scene and 
waited in impatience for its conclusion. Two minutes later 
the woman raised her head and again the bright light of 
the lamp fell on her charming face. Ordynov started and 
took a step forward. She had already given her hand to 
the old man and they both walked quietly out of the church. 
Tears were welling up from her dark blue eyes under the 
long eyelashes that glistened against the milky pallor of her 
face, and were rolling do An her pale cheeks. There was a 
glimpse of a smile on her lips ; but there were traces in her 
face of some childlike fear and mysterious horror. She 
pressed timidly close to the old man and it could be seen that 
she was trembling from emotion. 

Overwhelmed, tormented by a sweet and persistent feel- 
ing that was novel to him, Ordynov followed them quiddy 
and overtook them in the church porch. The old man looked 
at him with unfriendly churlishness ; she glanced at him, too. 
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but absentmindedly, without curiosity, as though her mind 
were absorbed by some far-away thought. Ordynov followed 
them without understanding his own action. By now it had 
grown quite dark; he followed at a little distance. The old 
man and the young woman turned into a long, wide, dirty 
street full of hucksters’ booths, corn chandlers’ shops and 
taverns, leading straight to the city gates, and turned from 
it into a long narrow lane, with long fences on each side of 
it, running alongside the huge, blackened wall of a four- 
storeyed block of buildings, by the gates of which one could 
pass into another street also big and crowded. They were 
approaching the house; suddenly tlie old man turned round 
and looked with impatience at Ordynov. The young man 
stood still as though he had been shot; he felt himself how 
strange his impulsive conduct was. The old man looked 
round once more, as though he wanted to assure himself 
that his menacing gaze had produced its effect, and then the 
two of them, he and the young woman, went in at the nar- 
row gate of the courtyard. Ordvnov turned back. 

He was in the most discontented humour and was vexed 
with himself, reflecting that he had wasted his day, that he 
had tired himself for nothing, and had ended foolishly hy 
magnifying, into an adventure an incident that was abso- 
lutely ordinary. 

However severe he had been with himself in the morn- 
ing for his recluse habits, yet It was instinctive with him to 
shun anything that might distract him, impress and shock 
him in his external, not in his internal, artistic world. Now 
he thought mournfully and regretfully of hiS sheltered cor- 
ner; then he was overcome by depression and anxiety about 
his unsettled position and the exertions before him. At last, 
exhausted and incapable of putting two ideas together, he 
made his way late at night to his lodging and realized with 
amazement that he had been about to pass the house In 
which he lived. Dumbfounded, he shook his head, and 
put down his absented-mindedness to fatigue and, going 
up the stairs, at last reached his garret under the roof. 
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There he lighted a candle — and a minute later the image of 
the weeping woman rose vividly before his imagination. 
So glowing, so intense was the Impression, so longingly did 
his heart reproduce those mild, gentle features, quivering 
with mysterious emotion and horror, and bathed in tears 
of ecstasy or childish penitence, that there was a mist be- 
fore his eyes and a thrill of fire seemed to run through all 
his limbs. But the vision did not last long. After enthusiasm, 
after ecstasy came reflection, then vexation, then impotent 
anger; without undressing he threw himself on his hard 
bed . . . 

Ordynov woke up rather late in the morning, in a nerv- 
ous, timid and oppressed state of mind. He hurriedly got 
ready, almost forcing himself to concentrate his mind on 
the practical problems before them, and set off in the op- 
posite Jii '’'in from that he h.id taken on his pilgrimage 
the day befoie. At last he found a lodging, a little room 
in the flat of a poor German called Schpies, who lived alone 
with a daught( • tailed Tinchen. On receiving a deposit 
Schpies instantly took down the notice that was nailed on the 
gate to attract lodgers, complimented Ordvnov on his de- 
votion to science, and promised to work with him zealously 
himself. Ordynov said that he would move in in the eve- 
ning. From there he was going home, but changed his mind 
and turned off in the other dircetion; his self-confidence had 
returned and he smiled at his own curiosity. In his impa- 
tience the way seemed very long to him. At last he reached 
the church in which he had beer the evening before. Evening 
service was going on. He close a place from which he could 
see almost all the congregation; but the figures he was look- 
ing for were not there. After waiting a long time he went 
away, blushing. Resolutelv suppressing in himself an in- 
voluntary feeling, he tried obstinately to force himself, to 
change the current of his thoughts. Reflecting on everyday 
practical matters, he remembered he had not had dinner 
and, feeling that he was hungry, he went into the same 
tavern in which he had dined the day before. Unconsciously 
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1!^ sauntered a long time about the streets, through crowded 
and deserted alleys, and at last came out into a desolate 
region where the town ended in a vista of fields that were 
turning yellow; he came to himself when the deathlike si< 
lence struck him by its strangeness and unfamiliarity. It was 
a dry and frosty day such as are frequent in Petersburg in 
October. Not far away was a cottage; and near it stood 
two haystacks; a little horse with prominent ribs was stand* 
ing unharnessed, with drooping head and lip thrust out, 
beside a little two-wheeled gig, and seemed to be pondering 
over something. A watch-dog, growling, gnawed a bone 
beside a broken wheel, and a child of three who, with noth- 
ing on but his shirt, was engaged in combing his shaggy 
white head, stared in wonder at the solitary stranger from 
the town. Behind the cottage there was a stretch of field 
and cottage garden. There was a dark patch of forest 
against the blue sky on the horizon, and on the opposite 
side were thick snowclouds, which seemed chasing before 
them a flock of flying birds moving noiselessly one after 
another across the sky. All was still and, as it were, solemnly 
melancholy, full of a palpitating, hidden suspense . . . Ordy- 
nov was walking on further and further, but the desolation 
weighed upon him. He turned back to the town from which 
there suddenly floated the deep clamour of bells, ringing 
for the evening service; he redoubled his pace and within 
a short time he was again entering the church that had been 
so familiar to him since the day before. 

The unknown woman was there already. She was kneel- 
ing at the very entrance, among the crowd of w'orshippers. 
Ordynov forced his way through the dense mass of beggars, 
old women in rags, sick people and cripples, who were wait- 
ing for alms at the church door, and knelt down beside the 
stranger. His clothes touched her clothes and he heard the 
breath that came irregularly from her lips as she whispered 
a fervent prayer. As before, her features were quivering 
with a feeliag of boundless devotion, and tears again were 
falling and drying on her burning cheeks, as though wash- 
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ing away some fearful crime. It was quite dark in the place 
where they were both kneeling, and only from time to time 
the dim flame of the lamp, flickering in the draught from 
the narrow open window pane, threw a quivering glimmer 
on her face, every feature of which printed itself on the 
young man’s memory, making his eyes swim, and rending 
his heart with a vague, insufferable pain. But this torment 
had a peculiar, intense ecstasy of its own. At last he could 
not endure it; his breast began shuddering and aching all 
in one instant with a sweet and unfamiliar yearning, and, 
bursting into sobs, he bowed down with his feverish head 
to the cold pavement of the church. He saw nothing and 
felt nothing but the ache in his heart, which thrilled with 
sweet anguish. 

Thi"! extreme impressionabilitv, sensitiveness, and lack of 
resisting po>vt r may have been developed by solitude, or this 
impulsiveness of heart mav have been evolved in the ex- 
hausting, suffocating and hopeless silence of long, sleepless 
nights, in the riudst of unconscious yearnings and impatient 
stirrings of spirit, till it was ready at last to explode and 
find an outlet, or it may have been simply that the time 
for that solemn moment had suddenly arrived and it was 
as inevitable as wlien on a sullen, stifling day the whole sky 
grows suddenly black and a storm pours rain and fire on the 
parched earth, hangs pearl) drops on the emerald twigs, 
beats down the grass, the crops, crushes to the earth the 
tender cups of the flowers, in order that afterwards, at the 
first rays of the sun, exerything, reviving again, may shine 
and rise to meet it, and triumphantly lift to the sky its 
sweet, luxuriant incense, glad and rejoicing in its new 
life . . . 

But Ordynov could not think now what was the matter 
with him. He was scarcely conscious. 

He hardly noticed how the service ended, and only re- 
covered his senses as he threaded his way after his unknown 
lady through the crowd that thronged the entrance. At 
times he met her clear and wondering eyes. Stopped every 
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minute by the people passing out, she turned round to him 
more than once; he could see that her surprise grew greater 
and greater, and all at once she flushed a flery red. At that 
minute the same old man came forward again out of the 
crowd and took her by the arm. Ordynov met his morose 
and sarcastic stare again, and a strange anger suddenly 
gripped his heart. At last he lost sight of them in the dark- 
ness; then' with a superhuman effort, he pushed forward 
and got out of the church. But the fresh evening air could 
not restore him; his breathing felt oppressed and stifled, 
and his heart began throbbing slowly and violently as 
though it would have burst his breast. At last he saw that 
he really had lost his strangers — they were neither in the 
main street nor in the alley. But already a thought had 
come to Ordynov, and in his mind was forming one of those 
strange, decisive projects, which almost always succeed when 
they are carried out, in spite of their wildness. At eight 
o’clock next morning he went to the house from the side 
of the alley and walked into a narrow, filthy, and unclean 
backyard which was like an open cesspool in a house. The 
porter, who was doing something in the yard, stood still, 
leaned with his chin on the handle of his spade, looked Ordy- 
nov up and down and asked him what he wanted. The por- 
ter was a little fellow about five and twenty, a Tatar with 
an extremely old-looking face, covered with wrinkles. 

“I’m looking for a lodging,’’ Ordynov answered, im- 
patiently. 

“Which?’’ asked the porter, with a grin. He looked at 
Ordynov as if he knew all about him. 

“I want a furnished room in a flat,” answered Ordynov. 

“There’s none in that yard,” the porter answered enig- 
matically. 

“And here?” 

“None here, either,” The porter took up his spade again. 

“Perhaps they will let me have one,” said Ordynov, giv- 
ing the porter- ten kopecks. 

The Tatar glanced at Ordynov, took the ten kopecks, 
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then took up his spade again, and after a brief silence an- 
nounced that: No, there was no lodging.” But the young 
man did not hear him; he walked along the rotten, shaking 
planks that lay in the pool towards the one entrance from 
that yard into the lodge of the house, a black, filthy, muddy 
entrance that looked as though it were drowning in the 
pool. In the lower storey lived a poor coffin-maker. Passing 
by his cheering workshop, Ordynov clambered by a half- 
broken, slippery, spiral staircase to the upper storey, felt 
in the darkness a heavy, clumsy door covered with rags of 
sacking, found the latch and opened it. He was not mis- 
taken. Before him stood the same old man looking at him 
intently with extreme surprise. 

“What do you want?” he asked abruptly and almost in 
a whisper 

“lb there room to let?” asked Ordynov, almost for- 
getting everything he had meant to say. He saw over the 
old man’s shoulder the young woman. 

The old m..ii began silently closing the door, shutting 
Ordynov out. 

“We have a lodging to let,” the young woman’s friendly 
voice said suddenly. 

The old man let go of the door. 

“I want a corner,” said Ordynov, hurriedly entering the 
room and addressing himself to the beautiful woman. 

But he stopped in amazement as though petrified, looking 
at his future landlord and landlady; before his eyes a mute 
and amazing scene was taking place. The old man was as 
pale as death, as though on the point of losing consciousness. 
He looked at the woman with a leaden, fixed, searching gaze. 
She too, grew pale at fiist; then blood rushed to her face 
and her eyes flashed strangeh. She led Ordynov into an- 
other little room. 

The whole flat consisted of one rather large room, di- 
vided into three by two partitions. From the outer room 
they went straight into a narrow dark passage; direedy 
opposite was the door, evidently leading to a bedroom the 
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Other side of the partition. On the right, the other side of 
the passage, diey went into the room which was to let; it was 
narrow and pokey, squeezed in between the partition and 
two low windows; it was blocked up with the objects neces- 
sary for daily life; it was poor and cramped but passably 
dean. The furniture consisted of a plain white table, two 
plain chairs ^nd a locker that ran both sides of the wall. 
A big, old-fashioned ikon in a gilt wreath stood over a 
shelf in a corner and a lamp was burning before it. There 
was a huge, clumsy Russian stove partly in this room and 
partly in the passage. It was clear that it was impossible 
for three people to liv^e in such a flat. 

They began discussing terms but incoherently and hardly 
understanding one another. Two paces away from her, 
Ordynov could hear the beating of her heart; he saw she 
was trembling with emotion and, it seemed, with fear. At 
last they came to an agreement of some sort. The young 
man announced that he should move in at once and glanced 
at his landlord. The old man w as standing at the door, still 
pale, but a quiet, even dreamy smile had stolen on to his 
lips. Meeting Ordvnov’s eves he frowned again. 

“Have you a passport?” he asked suddenly, in a loud 
and abrupt voice, opening the door into the passage for 
Inm. 

“Yes,” answered Ordynov, suddenl) taken aback. 

“Who are you ?” 

“Vassily Ordynov, nobleman, not in the service, en- 
gaged in private work,” he answered, falling into the old 
man’s tone. 

“So am I,” answered the old man. “I’m Ilya Murin, 
artisan. Is that enough for you? You can go . . .” 

An hour later Ordynov was in his new lodging, to the 
surprise of himself and of his German who, together with 
his dutiful Tinchen, was beginning to suspect that his new 
lodger had deceived him. 

Ordynov did‘not understand how it had all happened, 
and he did not want to understand . . . 
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II 

His heart was beating so violently that he was giddy* 
and everything was green before his eyes; mechanically he 
busied himself arranging his scanty belongings in his new 
lodgings : he undid the bag containing various necessary pos- 
sessions, opened the box containing his books and began 
laying them out on the table ; but soon all this work dropped 
/rom his hands. Every minute there rose before his eyes 
the image of the woman, the meeting with whom had so 
troubled and disturbed his whole existence, who had filled 
his heart with such irresistible, violent ecstasy — and such 
happiness seemed at once flooding his starved life that his 
thoughts grew diz/y and his soul swooned in anguish and 
perplexity. 

He took his passport and carried it to the landlord in 
the hope of getting a glance at her. But Murin scarcely 
opened the door lie took the paper from him, said, “Good; 
live in peace,” and closed the door again. An unpleasant 
feeling came over Ord\nov. He did not know why, but it 
was irksome for him to look at the old man. There was 
something spiteful and contemptuous in his eyes. But the 
unpleasant impression quickh passed off. For the last three 
days Ordymov had, in comparison with his former stagna- 
tion, been living in a whirl of life; but he could not reflect, 
he was, indeed, afraid to. His whole existence was in a 
state of upheaval and chaos; he dimly felt as though his 
life had been broken in haK; one yearning, one expectation 
possessed him, and no other thoughts troubled him. 

In perplexity he went back to his room. There by the 
stove in which the cooking wms done a little humpbacked 
old woman was busilv at w ork, so filthy and clothed in such 
rags that she w'as a pitiful sight. She seemed very ill-hu- 
moured and grumbled to herself at times, mumbling with 
her lips. She was his landlord’s servant. Ordynov tried to 
talk to her, but she would not speak, evidently from ill- 
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humour. At last dinner-time arrived. The old woman took 
cabbage soup, pies and beef out of the oven, and took them 
to her master and mistress. She gave some of the same to 
Ordynov. After dinner there was a death-like silence in 
the flat. 

Ordynov took up a book and spent a long time turning 
over its pages, trying to follow the meaning of what he had 
read often before. Losing patience, he threw down the book 
and began again putting his room to rights; at last he took 
up his cap, put on his coat and went out into the street. Walk- 
ing at hazard, without seeing the road, he still tried as far 
as he could to concentrate his mind, to collect his scattered 
thoughts and to reflect a little upon his position. But the 
effort only reduced him to misery, to torture. He was at- 
tacked by fever and chills alternately, and at times his heart 
beat so violently that he had to support himself against the 
wall. “No, better death,” he thought; “better death,” he 
whispered with feverish, trembling lips, hardly thinking of 
what he was saying. He walked for a very long time; at 
last, feeling that he was soaked to the skin and noticing 
for the first time that it was pouring with rain, he returned 
home. Not far from home he saw his porter. He fancied 
that the Tatar stared at him for some time with curiosity, 
and then went his way when he noticed that he had been 
seen. 

“Good-morning,” said Ordynov, overtaking liiin. “What 
are you called?” 

“Folks call me porter,” he answered, grinning. 

“Have you been porter here long?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is my landlord an artisan?” 

“Yes, if he says so.” 

“What does he do?” 

“He’s ill, lives, prays to God. That’s all.” 

“Is that his wife?” 

“What wife?” 

“Who lives with him.” 
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**Ye-c8, if he says so. Good-bye, sir.” 

The Tatar touched his cap and went off to his den. 

Ordynov went to his room. The old woman, mumbling 
and grumbling to herself, opened the door to him, fastened 
it again with the latch, and again climbed on the stove where 
she spent her life. It was already getting dark. Ordynov 
was going to get a light, when he noticed that the door 
to the landlord’s room was locked. He called the old woman, 
who, propping herself on her elbow, looked sharply at him 
.from the stove, as though wondering iv'hat he wanted with 
the landlord’s lock; she threw him a box of matches with- 
out a word. He went back into his room and again, for the 
hundredth time, tried to busy himself with his books and 
things. But, little by little, without understanding what he 
was doing, he sat down on the locker, and it seemed to 
him th.'t ii 1 J1 asleep. At timet he came to himself and 
reali/.ed that ins sleep was not sleep but the agonizing un- 
consciousness of illness. lie heard a knock at the door, 
heard it opcnid, ind guessed that it was the landlord and 
landlady returning from evening service. At that point it 
occurred to him that he must go in to them for something. 
He stood up, and it sctmed to him that he was already 
going to them, but stumbled and fell over a heap of fire- 
wood which the old woman had tiung down in the middle 
of the floor. At th.it point he lost consciousness completely, 
and opening his eyes after a long, long time, noticed with 
surprise that he was lying on the same locker, just as he 
was, in his clothes, and that ove' him there bent w'ith tender 
solicitude a woman’s face, divinely beautiful and, it seemed, 
drenched with gentle, motherly tears. He felt her put a 
pillow under his head and lay something warm over him, 
and some tender hand was laid on his feverish brow. He 
wanted to say “Thank you,” he wanted to take that hand, 
to press it to his parched lips, to wet it with his tears, to 
kiss, to kiss it to all eternity. He wanted to say a great deal, 
but what he did not know himself; he would have been 
glad to die at that instant. But Iiis arms felt like lead and 
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would not move; he was as it were numb, and felt nothing 
but the blood pulsing through his veins, with throbs which 
seemed to lift him up as he lay in bed. Somebody gave him 
water. ... At last he fell into unconsciousness. 

He woke up at eight o’clock in the morning. The sunshine 
was pouring through the green, mouldy windows in a shea! 
of golden rays ; a feeling of comfort relaxed the sick man's 
limbs. He was quiet and calm, infinitely happy. It seemed 
to him that some one had just been by his pillow. He woke 
up, looking anxiously around him for that unseen being; 
he so longed to embrace his friend and for the first time 
in his life to say, “A happy day to you, my dear one.” 

“What a long time you have been asleep 1” said a woman’s 
gentle voice. 

Ordynov looked round, and the face of his beautiful land- 
lady was bending over him with a friendly smile as clear 
as sunlight. 

“How long you have been ill!” she said. “It’s enough; 
get up. Why keep yourself in bondage? Freedom is sweeter 
than bread, fairer than sunshine. Get up, my dove, get up.” 

Ordynov seized her hand and pressed it warmly. It 
seemed to him that he was still dreaming. 

“Wait; I’ve made tea for you. Do you want some tea? 
You had better have some; you’ll be better. I’ve been ill 
myself and I know.” 

“Yes, give me something to drink,” said Ordynov in a 
faint voice, and he got up on his feet. He was still very 
weak. A chill ran down his spine, all his limbs ached and felt 
as though they were broken. But there was a radiance in 
his heart, and the sunlight seemed to warm him with a sort 
of solemn, serene joy. He felt that a new, intense, incredible 
life was beginning for him. His head was in a slight whirl. 

“Your name is Vassily?” she asked. “Either I have made 
a mistake, or I fancy the master called you that yesterday.” 

“Yes, it is. And what is your name?” said Ordynov, going 
nearer to her and hardly able to stand on his feet. He stag- 
gered. 
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She caught him by the arm, and laughed. 

“My name is Katerina,” she said, looking into his face 
with her large, clear blue eyes. They were holding each 
other by the hands. 

“You want to say something to me,” she said at last. 

“I don’t know,” answered Ordynov; everything was dark 
before his eyes. 

“See what a state you’re in. There, my dove, there; don’t 
grieve, don’t pine; sit here at the table in the sun; sit quiet, 
and don’t follow me,” she added, seeing that the young 
man made a movement as though to keep her. “I will be with 
you again at once; you have plenty of time to see as much 
as you want of me.” A minute later she brought in the tea, 
put it on the table, and sat down opposite him. 

“Come. d“ink it up,” she said. “Does your head ache?” 

“No, nuv\ if doesn’t- ache,” ht said. “I don’t know, per- 
haps it does. ... I don’t want any . . . enough, enough I . . . 
I don’t know what’s the matter w'ith me,” he said, breath- 
less, and finding ler hand at last. “Stay here, don’t go away 
from me; give me your hand again. . . . It’s all dark before 
my eyes; I look at \ou as though you were the sun,” he said, 
as it were tearing the words out of his heart, and almost 
swooning with ecstasy as he uttered them. His throat was 
choking with sobs. 

“Poor fellow! It seems you have not lived with anyone 
kind. You are all lonely and forlorn. Haven’t you any 
relations?” 

“No, no one; I am alone . . . never mind, it’s no matter! 
Now it’s better; I am all right now,” said Ordynov, as 
though in delirium. The room seemed to him to be going 
round. 

“I, too, have not seen my people for many years. You 
look at me as . . .” she said, after a minute’s silence. 

“Well . . . what?” 

“You look at me as though my eyes were warming you I 
You know, when you love any one ... I took you to my 
heart from the first word. If you are ill I will look after 
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you again. Only don’t you be ill; no. When you get up we 
will live like brother and sister. Will you? You know it’s 
difficult to get a sister if God has not given you one.” 

“Who are you? Where do you come from?” said Ordy- 
nov in a weak voice. 

“I am not of these parts. ... You know folks tell how 
twelve brothers lived in a dark forest, and how a fair maiden 
lost her way in that forest. She went to them and tidied 
everything in the house for them, and put her love into 
everything. The brothers came home, and learned that the 
sister had spent the day there. They began calling her; she 
came out to them. They all called her sister, gave her free- 
dom, and she was equal with all. Do you know the fairy 
tale?” 

“I know it," whispered Ordynov. 

“Life is sweet; is it sweet to you to live in the world?” 

“Yes, yes; to live for a long time, to live for ages," an- 
swered Ordynov. 

“I don’t know'," said Katerina dreamily. “I should like 
death, too. Is life sweet? To lo^e, and to love good people, 
yes. . . . Look, you’ve turned as white as flour again." 

“Yes, my head’s going round. . . .’’ 

“Stay, I will bring you my bedclothes and another pillow; 
I will make up the bed here. Sleep, and dream of me; your 
weakness will pass. Our old woman is ill, too." 

While she talked she began making the bed, from time to 
time looking at Ordynov with a smile. 

“What a lot of books you’ve got !’’ she said, moving away 
a box. 

She went up to him, took him by the right arm, led him 
to die bed, tucked him up and covered him with the quilt. 

“They say books spoil a man," she said, shaking her head 
thoughtfully. “Do you like reading?” 

“Yes,” answered Ordynov, not knowing whether he were 
asleep or awake, and pressing Katerina’s hand tight to as- 
sure himself that he was awake. 

“My master has a lot of books ; you should see I He says 
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■ley are religious books. He*s always reading to me mit of 
them. I will show you afterwards; you shall tell me after- 
wards what he reads to me out of them.” 

“Tell me,” whispered Ordynov, keeping his eyes fixed 
on her. 

“Are you fond of praying?” she said to him after a mo- 
ment’s silence. “Do you know, I’m afraid, I am always 
afraid . . .” 

She did not finish; she seemed to be meditating. At last 
Ordynov raised his hand to her lips. 

“Why are you kissing my hand?” (and her cheeks flushed 
faintly crimson). “Here, kiss them,” she said, laughing and 
holding out both hands to him; then she took one away and 
laid it on his burning forehead; then she began to stroke 
and arrr.r" his hair. She flushed more and more; at last 
she sat down o-i the floor by his bedside and laid her cheek 
against his cheek; her warm, damp breath tickled his face. 
... At last Ordynov felt a gush of hot tears fall from her 
eyes like molten lead on his cheeks. He felt weaker and 
weaker ; he was too faint to move a hand. At that moment 
there was a knock at the door, followed by the grating of 
the bolt. Ordynov could hear the old man, his landlord, 
come in from the other side of the partition. Then he heard 
Katerina get up, without haste and without listening, take 
her books; he felt her make the sign of the cross over him 
as she went out; he closed his eyes. Suddenly a long, burning 
kiss scorched his feverish lips ; it was like a knife thrust into 
his heart. He uttered a faint shriek and sank into uncon- 
sciousness. . . . 

Then a strange life began for him. 

In moments when his mind was not clear, the thou^t 
flashed upon him that he was condemned to live in a long, 
unending dream, full of strange, fruitless agitations, strug- 
gles and sufferings. In terror he tried to resist the disastrous 
fatalism that weighed upon him, and at a moment of tense 
and desperate conflict some unknown force strude him again 
and he felt clearly that he was once more losing memory. 
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that an impassable, bottomless abyss was opening before 
him and he was flinging himself into it with a wail of anguish 
and despair. At times he had moments of insufferable, devas* 
tating happiness, when the life force quickens convulsively 
in the whole organism, when the past shines clear, when 
the present glad moment resounds with triumph and one 
dreams, awake, of a future beyond all ken; when a hope 
beyond words falls with life-giving dew' on the soul; when 
one wants to scream with ecstasy; when one feels that the 
flesh is too weak for such a mass of impressions that the 
whole thread of existence is breaking, and yet, at the same 
time, one greets all one’s life with hope and renewal. At 
times he sank into lethargy, and then everything that had 
happened to him the last few' days was repeated again, and 
passed across his mind in a sw'arm of broken, vague images; 
but his visions came in strange and enigmatic form. At times 
the sick man forgot what had happened to him, and won- 
dered that he was not in his old lodging with his old land- 
lady. He could not understand why the old woman did not 
come as she always used at the twilight hour to the stove, 
which from time to time flooded the whole dark corner of 
the room w'ith a faint, flickering glow, to warm her trem- 
bling, bony hands at the dying embers before the fire w’ent 
out, always talking and whispering to herself, and some- 
times looking at him, her strange lodger, who had, she 
thought, grown mad by sitting so long over his books. 

Another time he would remember that he had moved into 
another lodging; but how it had happened, what was the 
matter with him, and why he had to move he did not know, 
though his whole soul was swooning in continual, irresistible 
yearning. . . . But to what end, what led him on and tor- 
tured him and who had kindled this terrible flame that 
stifled him and consumed his blood, again he did not know 
and could not remember. Often he greedily clutched at 
some shadow, often he heard the rustle of light footsteps 
near his bed, and a whisper, sweet as music, of tender, ca- 
ressing words. Some one's moist and uneven breathing 
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passed over his face, thrilling his whole being with love; 
hot tears dropped upon his feverish cheeks, and suddenly 
a long, tender kiss was printed on his lips; then his life lay 
languishing in unquenchable torture; all existence, the whole 
world, seemed standing still, seemed to be dying for ages 
around him, and everything seemed shrouded in a long night 
of a thousand years. . . . 

Then the tender, calmly flowing years of early childhood 
seemed coming back to him again with sei ene joy, with the 
•inextinguishable happiness, the first sweet wonder of life, 
with the swarms of bright spirits that fluttered under everv 
flower he picked, that sported with him on the luxuriant 
green meadow before the little house among the acacias, 
that smiled at him from the immense crystal lake beside 
which he would sit for hours together, listening to the splash- 
ing of tlie w .< V V s, and that rustled about him w'ith their wings, 
lovingly scattering bright rainbow dreams upon his little cot, 
while his mother, bending over him. made the sign of the 
cross, kissed hin and sang him sweet lullabies in the long, 
peaceful nights. But then a being suddenly began to appear 
who overwhelmed him with a childlike terror, first bringing 
into his life the slow poison of sorrow and tears; he dimly 
felt that an unknown old man held all his future years in 
thrall, and, trembling, he could not turn his eyes away from 
him. The wicked old mm followed him about everywhere. 
He peeped out and treacherously nodded to the boy from 
under every bush in the copse, laughed and mocked at him, 
took the shape of every doll, g-imacing and laughing in his 
hands, like a spiteful e\il gnome: ho set every one of the 
child’s inhuman schoolfellows against him, or, sitting with 
the little ones on the school bench, peeped out, grimacing, 
from every letter of his grammar. Then when he was asleep 
the evil old man sat by his pillow ... he drove away the 
bright spirits whose gold and sapphire wings rustled about 
his cot, carried off his poor mother from him for ever, and 
began whispering to him every night long, wonderful fairy 
tales, unintelligible to his childish imagination, but thrilling 
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and tormenting him with terror and unchildlike passion. 
But the wicked old man did not heed his sobs and entreaties, 
and would go on talking to him till he sank into numbness, 
into unconsciousness. Then the child suddenly woke up a 
man; the years passed over him unseen, unheeded. He sud- 
denly became aware of his real position. He understood all 
at once that^he was alone, an alien to all the world, alone 
in a corner not his own, among mysterious and suspicious 
people, among enemies who were always gathering together 
and whispering in the corners of his dark room, and nod- 
ding to the old woman squatting on her heels near the fire, 
warming her bony old hands, and pointing to him. He sank 
into perplexity and uneasiness ; he wanted to know who these 
people were, why they were here, why he was himself in 
this room, and guessed that he had strayed into some dark 
den of miscreants, drawn on by some powerful but incom- 
prehensible force, without having first found out who and 
what the tenants were and who his landlord was. He began 
to be tortured by suspicion — and suddenly, in the stillness 
of the night, again there began a long, whispered story, and 
some old woman, mournfully nodding her white, gri/zled 
head before the dying fire, was muttering it softly, hardly 
audibly to herself. But — and again he w'as overcome with 
horror — the story took shape before him in forms and faces. 
He saw everything, from his dim, childish visions upwards : 
all his thoughts and dreams, all his experiences in life, all 
he had read in books, things he had forgotten long ago, all 
were coming to life, all were being put together, taking shape 
and rising up before him in colossal forms and images, mov- 
ing and swarming about him; he saw spread out before him 
magnificent, enchanted gardens, a whole town built up and 
demolished before his eyes, a whole churchyard giving up 
its dead, who began living over again ; whole races and peo- 
ples came into being and passed away before his eyes; 
finally, every one of his thoughts, every immaterial fancy, 
now took bodily shape around his sick-bed; took bodily 
shape almost at the moment of its conception: at last he 
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saw himself thinking not in immaterial ideas, but in idhole 
worlds, whole creations, saw himself borne along like an 
atom in this infinite, strange world from which there was 
no escape, and all this life in its mutinous independence 
crushing and oppressing him and pursuing him with eternal, 
infinite irony; he felt that he was dying, dissolving into dust 
and ashes for ever, and even without hope of resurrection; 
he tried to flee, but there was no corner in all the universe 
to hide him. At last, in an access of despair, he made an in> 
.^ense effort, uttered a shriek and woke up. 

He woke up, bathed in a chill, ic)' sweat. About him was 
a deadly silence ; it was the dead of night. But still it seemed 
to him that somewhere the wonderful fairy tale was going 
on, that some hoarse voice was really telling a long story 
of something that seemed familiar to him. He heard talk of 
dark loitstb of bold brigands, of some daring bravoes, 
maybe of Stenka Razin himself of merry drunken barge- 
men, of some fair maiden, and of Mother Volga. Was it 
not a fairy talc? ^Vas he really hearing it? For a whole hour 
he lay, open-eyed, without stirring a muscle, in agonizing 
numbness. At last he got up carefully, and joyfully felt that 
his strength had come back to him after his severe illness. 
The delirium was over and reality was beginning. He no- 
ticed that he was dressed exactly as he had been during 
his talk with Katerina, so that it could not have been long 
since the morning she had left him. The fire of resolution 
ran through his veins. Mechanically' he felt with his hand 
for a big nail for some reason driven into the top of the 
partition near which stood his bed, seized it, and hanging 
his whole weight upon it, succeeded in pulling himself up 
to the crevice from which a hardly perceptible light stole into 
his room. He put his eye to the opening and, almost breath- 
less with excitement, began peeping in. 

There was a bed in the corner of the landlord’s room; 
before it was a table covered with a cloth and piled up with 
books of old-fashioned shape, looking from their bindings 
like devotional books. In the corner was an ikon of the same 
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old-fashioned pattern as in his room; a lamp was burning 
before it. On the bed lay the old man, Murin, sick, worn 
out with suffering and pale as a sheet, covered with a fur 
rug. On his knees was an open book. On a bench beside the 
bed lay Katerina, with her arm about the old man’s chest 
and her head bent on his shoulder. She was looking at him 
with attentive, childishly wondering eyes, and seemed, 
breathless with expectation, to be listening with insatiable 
curiosity to what Murin was telling her. From time to time 
the speaker’s voice rose higher, there was a shade of anima- 
tion on his pale face; he frowned, his eyes began to Hash, 
and Katerina seemed to turn pale with dread and expecta- 
tion. Then something like a smile came into the old man’s 
face and Katerina began laughing softly. Sometimes tears 
came into her eyes; then the old man tenderly stroked her 
on the head like a child, and she embraced him more tightly 
than ever with her bare arm that gleamed like snow, and 
nestled even more lovingly to his bosom. 

At times Ordynov still thought this was part of his dream; 
in fact, he was convinced of it; but die blood rushed to his 
head and the veins throbbed painfully in his temples. He 
let go of the nail, got off the bed, and staggering, feeling 
his way like .a lunatic, without understanding the impulse 
that flamed up like fire in his blood, he went to the door 
and pushed violently; the rusty bolt flew open at once, and 
with a bang and a crash he suddenly found himself in the 
middle of his landlord’s bedroom. He saw Katerina start 
and tremble, saw the old man’s eyes flash angrily under his 
lowering brows, and his whole face contorted with sudden 
fury. He saw the old man, still keeping close watch upon 
him, feel hurriedly with fumbling hand for a gun that hung 
upon the wall; then he saw the barrel of the gun flash, aimed 
straight at his breast with an uncertain hand that trembled 
with fury. . . . There was the sound of a shot, then a wild, 
almost unhuman, scream, and when the smoke parted, a 
terrible sight met Ordynov’s eyes. Trembling all over, he 
bent over the old man. Murin was lying on the floor; he 
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was writhing in convulsions, his face was contorted in agony, 
and there was foam upon his working lips. Ordynov guessed 
that the unhappy man was in a severe epileptic fit. He flew, 
together with Katerina, to help him . . . 

Ill 

The whole night was spent in agitation. Next day Ordy- 
nov went out early in the morning, in spite of his weakness 
and the fever that still hung about him. in the yard he met 
the porter again. This time the Tatar lifted his cap to him 
from a distance and looked at him with curiosity. Then, 
as though pulling himself together, he set to work with his 
broom, glancing askance at Ordynov as the latter slowly 
approached him. 

“\v Ui, di.i you hear nothing in the night?” asked Ordy- 
nov. 

‘‘Yes, I heard.” 

‘‘What sort tf man is he? Who is he?” 

‘‘Self took lodgings, self should know; me stranger.” 

‘‘Will you ever speak?” cried Ordvnov. beside himself 
with an access of morbid irritability. 

‘‘W’^hat did me do? Your fault — ^you frightened the ten- 
ants. Below lives the coffin-makci, he deaf, but heard it all. 
and his wife deaf, but she heard, and in next yard, far away, 
they heard, too. I go to the overseer.” 

‘‘I am going to him myself,” answ'ered Ordynov; and he 
went to the gate. 

‘‘As you will; self took the room. . . . Master, master, 
stay.” 

Ordynov looked round ; the porter touched his hat from 
politeness. 

‘‘Weill” 

‘‘If you go, I go to the landlord.” 

‘‘What?” 

‘‘Better move.” 

‘‘You're stupid,” said Ord^ov, and was going on again. 
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"Master, master, stay.” The porter touched his hat 
again and grinned. "Listen, master: be not wrathful; why 
persecute a poor man? It’s a sin to persecute a poor man. 
It is not God’s law — do you hear?” 

"You listen, too: here, take that. Come, what is he?” 

"What is he?” 

"Yes.” 

"I’ll tell you without money.” 

At this point the porter took up his broom, brandished 
it once or twice, then stopped and looked intently, with an 
air of importance, at Ordynov. 

"You’re a nice gentleman. If you don’t want to live with 
a good man, do as you like ; that's what I say.” 

Then the Tatar looked at him still more expressively, and 
fell to sweeping furiously again. 

Making a show of having finished something at last, he 
went up to Ordynov mysteriously, and with a very expres- 
sive gesture pronounced — 

"This is how it is.” 

“How— what?” 

"No sense.” 

"What?” 

“Has flown. away. Yes! Has flown away!” he repeated 
ih a still more mysterious tone. "He is ill. He used to have 
a barge, a big one, and a second and a third, used to be 
on the Volga, and me from the Volga myself. He had a 
factory, too, but it was burnt down, and he is off his head.” 

“He is mad?” 

"Nayl . . . Nay! . . .” the Tatar answered emphatically. 
"Not mad. He is a clever man. He knows everything; he 
has read many books, many, many; he has read everything, 
and tells others the truth. Some bring two roubles, three 
roubles, forty roubles, as much as you please ; he looks in a 
book, sees and tells the whole truth. And the money’s on 
the table at once — ^nothing without money !” 

At this point the Tatar positively laughed with glee, 
dirowing himself into Murin’s interests with extreme zest. 
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“Why, does he tell fortunes, prophesy?” 

* H*ni ! . . ♦ ” muttered the porter, wagging his head 
quickly. “He tells the truth. He prays, prays a great deaL 
It’s just that way, comes upon him.” 

Then the Tatar made his expressive gesture again. 

At that moment some one called the porter from the other 
yard, and then a little, bent, grey-headed man in a sheep- 
skin appeared. He walked stumbling and looking at the 
ground, groaning and muttering to himself. He looked as 
■Hhough he were in his dotage. 

“The master, the master 1” the porter whispered in a 
fluster, with a hurried nod to Ordynov, and taking off his 
cap, he ran to meet the old man, whose face looked familiar 
to Ordynov ; he had anyway met him somewhere just lately. 

Refle''tlng however, that there was nothing remarkable 
in that, he wa'ked out of the yard. The porter struck him 
as an out-and-out rogue and an impudent fellow. 

“The scoundrel was practically bargaining with me I” he 
thought. “Goodness knows what it means I” 

He had reached the stieet as he said this. 

By degrees he began to be absorbed in other thoughts. 
The impression was unpleasant, the day was grey and cold; 
flakes of snow were flying. The ’'oung man felt overcome 
by a feverish shiver again ; he felt, too, as though the earth 
were shaking under him. All at once an unpleasantly sweet, 
familiar voice wished him good-morning in a broken tenor. 

“Yaroslav Ilyitch,” said Ordynov. 

Before him stood a short, sturdy, red-cheeked man, ap- 
parently about thirty, with oily grey eyes and a little smile, 
dressed ... as Yaroslav Ilyitch always was dressed. He 
was holding out his hand to him in a very amicable way. 
Ordynov had made the acquaintance of Yaroslav Ilyitch 
just a year before in quite a casual way, almost in the street. 
They had so easily become acquainted, partly by chance and 
partly through Yaroslav Ilyitch’s extraordinary propensity 
for pidting up everywhere good-natured, well-bred people, 
and his preference for friends of good education whose tal- 
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ents and elegance of behaviour made them worthy at least 
of belonging to good society. Though Yaroslav Ilyitch had 
an extremely sweet tenor, yet even in conversation with his 
dearest friends there was something extraordinary clear, 
powerful and dominating in the tone of his voice that would 
put up with no evasions; it was perhaps merely due to habit. 

“How on^earth . . . ?” exclaimed Yaroslav Ilyitch, with 
an expression of the most genuine, ecstatic pleasure. 

“I am living here.” 

“Have you lived here long?” Yaroslav Ilyitch continued 
on an ascending note. “And I did not know it! Why, we 
are neighbours! I am in this quarter now. I came back from 
the Ryazan province a month ago. I’ve caught you, my old 
and noble friend!” and Yaroslav Il>itch laughed in a most 
good-natured way. “Sergeyev!” he cried impressively, “wait 
for me at Tarasov’s, and don’t let them touch a sack with- 
out me. And stir up the Olsufycv porter; tell him to come 
to the office at once. I shall be there in an hour. . . .” 

Hurriedly giving some one this order, the refined Yaro- 
slav Ilyitch took Ordynov’s arm and led him to the nearest 
restaurant. 

“I shall not be satisfied till we have had a couple of words 
alone after such a long separation. Well, what of your do- 
ings?” he pronounced almost reverently, dropping his voice 
mysteriously. “Working at science, as ever?” 

“Yes, as before,” answered Ordynov, struck by a bright 
idea. 

“Splendid, Vassily Mihalitch, splendid!” .\t this point 
Yaroslav Ilyitch pressed Ordjnov’s hand wartniy. “You will 
be a credit to the community, (lod give you luck in your 
career. . . . Goodness! how glad I am 1 met you ! I low often 
I have thought of you, how often I have said : ‘Where Is 
he, our good, noble-hearted, witty Vassily Mihalitch?* ” 

They engaged a private room. Yaroslav Ilyitch ordered 
lunch, asked for vodka, and looked feelingly at Ordynov. 

“I have read a great deal since I saw you,” he began in a 
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timid and somewhat insinuating voice. “I have read ail 
Pushkin . . 

Ordynov looked at him absent-mindedly. 

“A marvellous understanding of human passion. But first 
of all, let me express my gratitude. You have done so much 
for me by nobly instilling into me a right way of thinking.” 

“Upon my word . . .” 

“No, let me speak; I always like to pay honour where 
honour is due, and I am proud that this feeling at least has 
found expression.” 

“Really, you are unfair to yourself, and I, indeed . . .” 

“No, I am quite fair,” Yaroslav Ilyitch replied, with 
extraordinary warmth. “What am I in comparison with 
you?” 

“Good Heavens!” 

“Yvs. . 

Then followed silence. 

“Following vour advice, I have dropped many low ac- 
quaintances and have, to some extent, softened the coarse- 
ness of my manners,” Yaroslav Ilvitch began again in a 
somewhat timid and insinuating voice. “In the time when I 
am free from my duties 1 sit for the most part at home; in 
the evenings I read some improv’ing book and ... I have 
only one desire, Vassily Mihalitc.i : to be of some little use 
to the fatherland. . . .” 

“I have always thought you a very high-minded man, 
Yaroslav Ilyitch.” 

“You always bring balm to my spirit . . . you generous 
young man. . . .” 

Yaroslav Ilyitch pressed Ordynov’s hand warmly. 

“You are drinking nothing?” he said, his enthusiasm sub- 
siding a little. 

“I can’t; I’m ill.” 

“I’ll? Yes, are vou really? How long — in what way — did 
you come to be ill? If you like I’ll speak . . . What doctor 
is treating you? If you like I’ll speak to our parish doctor. 
I’ll run round to him myself. He’s a very skillful man 1” 
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Yaroslav llyitch was already picking up his hat. 

*‘Thank you very much. I don’t go in for being doctored. 
I don’t like doctors.” 

”You don’t say so? One can’t go on like that. But he’s a 
very clever man,” Yaroslav llyitch went on imploringly. 
“The other day — do allow me to tell you this, dear Vassily 
Mihalitch — ^the other day a poor carpenter came. ‘Here,’ 
said he, ‘I Burt my hand with a tool; cure it for me. . . .’ 
Semyon Pafnutyitch, seeing that the poor fellow was in 
danger of gangrene, set to work to cut off the wounded 
hand; he did this in my presence, but it was done in such 
a gener . . . that is, in such a superb way, that I confess if 
it had not been for compassion for suffering humanity, it 
would have been a pleasure to look on, simply from curiosity. 
But where and how did you fall ill?” 

“In moving from my lodging . . . I’ve only just got up.” 

“But you are still very unwell and you ought not to be 
out. So you are not living where you were before ? But what 
induced you to move?” 

“My landlady was leaving Petersburg.” 

“Domna Savishna? Really? ... A thoroughly estimable, 
good'hearted woman! Do you know? 1 had almost a son’s 
respect for her. That life, so near its end, had something of 
the serene dignity of our forefathers, and looking at her, 
one seemed to see the incarnation of our hoary-headed, 
stately old traditions ... 1 mean of that . . . something in it 
so poetical I” Yaroslav llyitch concluded, completely over- 
come with shyness and blushing to his cars. 

“Yes, she was a nice woman.” 

“But allow me to ask you where you are settled now.” 

“Not far from here, in Koshmarov’s Buildings.” 

“I know him. A grand old man I I am, I may say, almost 
a real friend of his. A fine old veteran 1” 

Yaroslav Ilyitch’s lips almost quivered with enthusiasm. 
He asked for another glass of vodka and a pipe. 

“Have you laken a flat?” 

“No, a furnished room in a flat.” 
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“Who is your landlord? Perhaps I know him, too.” 

“Murin, an artisan; a tall old man . . 

“Murin, Murin; yes, in the back court, over the coffin- 
maker’s, allow me to ask?” 

“Yes, yes, in the back court.” 

“H’ml are you comfortable there?” 

“Yes; I’ve only just moved in.” 

“H’m I ... I only meant to say, h’m I . . . have you noticed 
nothing special?” 

“Really . . .” 

“That is ... I am sure you ,vill be all right there if vou 
are satisfied with your quarters. ... I did not mean that; 
I am ready to warn you . . . but, knowing your character 
. . . How did that old artisan strike you?” 

“He seems to be quite an invalid.” 

“\es, li^ s a great sufferer. . . . But have you noticed 
nothing? Have you talked to him?” 

“Very little; he is so morose and unsociable.” 

“H’m! . . .” Yaroslav Ilyitch mused. “He’s an unfortu- 
nate man,” he said dreamily. 

“Is he?” 

“Yes, unfortunate, and at the same time an incredibly 
strange and interesting person. However, if he does not 
worry you . . . Excuse m> dwelling upon such a subject, 
but I was curious . . .” 

“And you have really roused my curiosity, too. ... I 
should very much like to know what sort of a man he is. 
Besides, I am living with him. . . .” 

“You know', they say th^ man was once once very rich. He 
traded, as most likely you have heard. But through various 
unfortunate circumstances he was reduced to poverty; many 
of his barges were w'recked in a storm and lost, together 
with their cargo. His factory, which was, I believe, in the 
charge of a near and dear relation, was equally unlucky 
and was burnt down, and the relation himself perished in 
the flames. It must be admitted it was a terrible loss! Then, 
so they say, Murin sank into tearful despondency; they 
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began to be afraid he would lose his reason, and, indeed, in 
a quarrel with another merchant, also an owner of barges 
plying on the Volga, he suddenly showed himself in such 
a strange and unexpected light that the whole incident could 
only be accounted for on the supposition that he was quite 
mad, which I am prepared to believe. I have heard in de- 
tail of some of his queer ways; there suddenly happened 
at last a veiy strange, so to say momentous, circumstance 
which can only be attributed to the malign influence of 
wrathful destiny.” 

“What was it?” asked Ordynov. 

‘‘They say that in a fit of madness he made an attempt 
on the life of a young merchant, of whom he had before 
been very fond. He was so upset when he recovered from 
the attack that he was on the point of taking his own life; 
so at least they say. I don’t know what happened after that, 
but it is known that he was several years doing penance. . . . 
But what is the matter with you, Vassily Mihalitch? Am I 
fatiguing you with my artless tale?” 

‘‘Oh no, for goodness’ sake ... You say that he has 
been doing penance; but he is not alone.” 

‘‘I don’t know. I am told he was alone. Anyway, no one 
else was mixed up in that affair. However, I have not heard 
what followed; I only know . . .” 

“Well?” 

“I only know — that is, I had nothing special in my mind 
to add ... I only want to say, if you find anything strange 
or out of the ordinary in him, all that is merely the result 
of the misfortunes that have descended upon him one after 
the other. . . .” 

‘‘Yes, he is so devout, so sanctimonious.” 

‘‘I don’t think so, Vassily Mihalitch; he has suffered so 
much; 1 believe he is quite sincere.” 

‘‘But now, of course, he is not mad ; he is all right.” 

‘‘Oh, yes, yes ; I can answer for that, I am ready to take 
my oath on it; he is in full possession of all his faculties. He 
is only, as you have justly observed, extremely strange and 
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devout. He is a very sensible man, in fact. He speaks 
smartly, boldly and very subtly. The traces of his stormy 
life in the past are still visible on his face. He’s a curious 
man, and very well read.” 

“He seems to be always reading religious books.” 

“Yes, he is a mystic.” 

“What?” 

“A mystic. But T tell you that as a secret. I will tell you, 
as a secret, too, that a very careful watch was kept on him 
for a time. The man had a great influence on people who 
used to go to him.” 

“What sort of influence?” 

“But you’ll never believe it; you see, in those days he did 
not live in this building; Alexandr Ignatycvitch, a respect- 
able citi/en a man of standing, held in universal esteem, 
went to bcc ii’m with a lieutenant out of curiosity. They ar- 
rive and are received, and the strange man begins by look- 
ing into their faces. He usually looks into people’s faces 
if he consents t be of use to them; if not, he sends people 
away, and even very uncivilly, I’m told. He asks them, ‘What 
do you want, gentlemen?’ ‘Well ’ answers Alexandr Ignatye- 
vitch, ‘your gift can tell jou that, without our saying.’ ‘Come 
with me into the next room,’ he says ; then he signified which 
of them it was who needed his services. Alexandr Ignatye- 
vitch did not say what happened to him afterw'ards, but 
he came out from him as white as a sheet. The same thing 
happened to a well-known lady of high rank : she, too, came 
out from seeing him as w’hite rs a sheet, bathed in tears and 
overcome W’ith his predictions and his sayings.” 

“Strange. But now does he still do the same?” 

“It’s strictly prohibited. There have been marvellous 
instances. A young cornet, the hope and joy of a distin- 
guished family, mocked at him. ‘What are you laughing at?’ 
said the old man, angered. ‘In three days’ time you will be 
like this 1’ and he crossed his arms over his bosom to signify 
a corpse.” 

“Well?” 
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don’t venture to believe it, but they say his prediction 
came true. He has a gift, Vassily Mihalitch. . . . You are 
pleased to smile at my guileless story. I know that you are 
greatly ahead of me in culture; but I believe in him; he’s 
not a charlatan. Pushkin himself mentions a similar case in 
his works.” 

‘‘H’ml I^don’t want to contradict you. I think you said 
he’s not living alone ?” 

‘‘I don’t know ... I believe his daughter is with him.” 

“Daughter?” 

“Yes, or perhaps his wife; I know there is some woman 
with him. 1 have had a passing glimpse of her, but I did not 
notice.” 

“H’m! Strange . . 

The young man fell to musing, Yaroslav Ilyitch to tender 
contemplation of him. He was touched both at seeing an 
old friend and at having satisfactorily told him something 
ven' interesting. He sat sucking his pipe with his e\cs fixed 
on Vassily Mihalitch; but suddenK he jumped up in a fluster. 

“A whole hour has passed and I forgot the time! Dear 
Vassily Mihalitch, once more I thank the lucky chance that 
brought us together, but it is time for me to be off. Will 
you allow me to visit you in your learned retreat?” 

“Please do, I shall be delighted. I will come and see you, 
too, when I have a chance.” 

“That’s almost too pleasant to believe. You gratify me, 
you gratify me unutterably! You would not believe how you 
have delighted me I” 

They went out of tlic restaurant. Sergeyev was already 
flying to meet them and to report in a hurried sentence that 
Vilyam Emelyanovitch was pleased to be driving out. A 
pair of spirited roans in a smart liglit gig did, in fact, come 
into sight. The trace horse was particularly fine. Yaroslav 
Ilyitch pressed his best friend’s hand as though in a vice, 
touched his hat and set off to meet the flying gig. On the 
way he turned Tound once or twice to nod farewells to Ordy- 
nov. 
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Ord3mov felt so tired, so exhausted in every limb, that 
he could scarcely move his legs. He managed somehow to 
crawl home. At the gate he was met again by the porter, 
who had been diligently watching his parting from Yaroslav 
Ilyitch, and beckoning to him from a distance. But the 
young man passed him by. At the door of his flat he ran 
full tilt against a little grey-headed figure coming out from 
Murin’s room, looking on the ground. 

“Lord forgive my transgressions!” whispered the figure, 
skipping on one side with the springiness of a cork. 

“Did I hurt you?” 

“No, I humbly thank you for your civility. . . . Oh, Lord, 
Lordl” 

The meek little man, groaning and moaning and mutter- 
ing something edifying to himself, went cautiously down 
the M.ui''. J bis was the “master” of the house, of whom 
the porter stood in such awe. Only then Ordynov remem- 
bered that he had seen him for the first time, here at Mur- 
in’s, when he v is moving into the lodging. 

He felt unhinged and shaken; he knew that his imagina- 
tion and impressionability were strained to the utmost pitch, 
and resolved not to trust himself. By degrees he sank into 
a sort of apathy. A heavy oppressive feeling weighed upon 
his chest. His heart ached as though it were sore all over, 
and his whole soul was full of dumb, comfortless tears. 

He fell again upon the bed which she had made him, and 
began listening again. He heard two breathings: one the 
heavy broken breathing of a sick man, the other soft but 
uneven, as though also stirred by emotion, as though that 
heart was beating with the same yearning, with the same 
passion. At times he heard the rustle of her dress, the faint 
stir of her soft light steps, and even that faint stir of her 
feet echoed with a vague but agonizingly sweet pang in his 
heart. At last he seemed to distinguish sobs, rebellious 
sighs, and at last, praying again. He knew that she was 
kneeling before the ikon, wringing her hands in a frenzy 
of despair! . . . Who was she? For whom was she praying? 
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By what desperate passion was her heart torn? Why did 
it ache and grieve and pour itself out in such hot and hope- 
less tears? 

He began to recall her words. All that she had said to 
him was still ringing in his ears like music, and his heart 
lovingly responded with a vague heavy throb at every recol- 
lection, every, word of hers as he devoutly repeated it. . . . 
For an instant a thought flashed through his mind that he 
had dreamed all this. But at the same moment his whole 
being ached in swooning anguish as the impression of her 
hot breath, her words, her kiss rose vividly again in his 
imagination. He closed his eyes and sank into oblivion. A 
clock struck somewhere; it was getting late; twilight was 
falling. 

It suddenly seemed to him that she was bending over him 
again, that she was looking into his eyes with her exquisitely 
clear eyes, wet with sparkling tears of serene, happy joy, 
soft and bright as the infinite turquoise vault of heaven at 
hot midday. Her face beamed with such triumphant peace; 
her smile was warm with such solemnity of infinite bliss; 
she leaned with such sympathy, with such childlike impul- 
siveness on his shoulder that a moan of jo> broke from 
his exhausted bosom. She tried to tell him something, caress- 
ingly she confided something to him. Again it was as though 
heartrending music smote upon his hearing. Cireedily he 
drank in the air, warm, electrified by her near breathing. 
In anguish he stretched out his arms, sighed, opened his 
eyes. . . . She stood before him, bending down to his face, 
all pale as from fear, all in tears, all quivering with emo- 
tion. She was saying something to him, entreating him with 
half-bare arms, clasping and wringing her hands; he folded 
her in his arms, she quivered on his bosom . . . 
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“What is it? What is the matter with you?” said Ordy- 
nov, waking up completely, still pressing her in his strong, 
warm embrace. “What is the matter with you, Katerina? 
What is it, my love?” 

She sobbed softly with downcast eyes, hiding her flushed 
face on his breast. For a long while she could not speak 
and kept trembling as though in terror. 

“I don’t know, I don’t know’,” she said at last, in a hardly 
audible voice, gasping for breath, and scarcely able to ar- 
ticulate. “I don’t know how I came here . . .” She clasped 
him t' >.n I’.v '■e tightly, with even more intensity, and in a 
violent irrepressible rush of feeling, kissed his shoulder, his 
hands, his chest; at last, as though in despair, she hid her 
face in her han ’s, fell on her knees, and buried her head in 
his knees. When Ordynov, in inexpressible anguish, lifted 
her up impatiently and made her sit down beside him, her 
whole face glow’cd with a full flush of shame, her weeping 
eyes sought forgiveness, and the smile that, in spite of her- 
self, plaved on her lip could scai^ely subdue the violence of 
her new feeling. Now she seemed again frightened, mis- 
trustfully she pushed away his hand, and, with drooping 
head, answered his hurried questions in a fearful whisper. 

“Perhaps you have had a terrible dream?” said Ordynov. 
“Perhaps you have seen some vision . . .Yes? Perhaps he 
has frightened you. , . . He is delirious and unconscious. 
Perhaps he has said something that w as not for you to hear? 
Did you hear something? Yes?” 

“No, I have not been asleep,” answered Katerina, stifling 
her emotion with an effort. “Sleep did not come to me, he 
has been silent all the while and only once he called me. I 
went up, called his name, spoke to him; I w’as frightened; he 
did not wake and did not hear me. He is terribly sick, the 
Lord succour him! Then misery came upon my heart, 
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bitter misery I I prayed and prayed and then this came 
upon me.” 

“Hush, Katerina, hush, my life, hushl You were fright- 
ened yesterday. . . .” 

“No, I was not frightened yesterday I . . 

“Has it ever been like this with you at other times ?” 

“Yes.” And again she trembled all over and huddled up 
to him like a child. “You see,” she said, repressing her sobs, 
“it was not for nothing that I have come to you, it was 
not for nothing that I could not bear to stay alone,” she 
repeated, gratefully pressing his hands. “Enough, enough 
shedding tears over other people’s sorrows 1 Save them for 
a dark day when you are lonely and cast down and there 
is no one with you! . . . Listen, have you ever had a love?” 

“No. ... I never knew a love before you. . . .” 

“Before me? . . .You call me your love?” 

She suddenly looked at him as though surprised, would 
have said something, but then was silent and looked down. 
By degrees her whole face suddenly flushed again a glow- 
ing crimson; her eyes shone more brightly through the for- 
gotten tears still warm on her eyelashes, and it could be 
seen that some question was hovering on her lips. With 
bashful shyness she looked at him once or twice and then 
looked down again. 

“No, it is not for me to be your first love,” she said. “No, 
no,” she said, shaking her head thoughtfully, while the smile 
stole gently again over her face. “No,” she said, at last, 
laughing; “it’s not for me, my own, to be your love.” 

At that point she glanced at him, but there was suddenly 
such sadness reflected in her face, such hopeless sorrow sud- 
denly overshadowed all her features, such despair all at 
once surged up from within, from her heart, that Ordynov 
was overwhelmed by an unaccountable, painful feeling of 
compassion for her mysterious grief and looked at her with 
indescribable distress. 

“Listen to what I say to you,” she said in a voice that 
wrung his heart, pressing his hands in hers, struggling to 
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stifle her sobs. “Heed me well, listen, my joyl You calm 
your heart and do not love me as you love me now. It will 
be better for you, your heart will be lighter and gladder, 
and you will guard yourself from a fell foe and will win a 
sister fond. I will come and see you as you please, fondle 
you and take no shame upon myself for making friends with 
you. I was with you for two days when you lay in that cruel 
sickness 1 Get to know your sister 1 It is not for nothing that 
we have sworn to be brother and sister, it is not for nothing 
.that I prayed and wept to the Holy Mother for youl You 
won’t get another sister! You may go all round the world, 
you may get to know the whole earth and not find another 
love like mine, if it is love your heart wants. I will love 
you warmly, I will always love vou as I do now, and I will 
love you because your soul is pure and clean and can be seen 
through , bo .1 jse when first I glanced at you, at once I 
knew you were the guest of my house, the longed-for guest, 
and it was not for nothing that you wanted to come to us; 
I love you becai e when you look at me your eyes are full 
of love and speak for your heart, and when they say any- 
thing, at once I know of all that is within you and long to 
give my life for your lov e, my freedom, because it is sweet 
to be even a slave to the man whose heart I have found. 
. . . But my life is not mine but another’s . . . and my free- 
dom is bound! Take me for a sister and be a brother to 
me and take me to your heart when misery, when cruel 
weakness falls upon me; only do so that I have no shame 
to come to you and sit through the long night with you as 
now. Do you hear me? I' your heart opened to me? Do 
you understand what I have been saying to you? . . 

She tried to say something more, glanced at him, laid 
her hand on his shoulder and at last sank helpless on his 
bosom. Her voice died away in convulsiv'e, passionate sob- 
bing, her bosom heaved, and her face flushed like an eve- 
ning sunset. 

“My life,’’ whispered Ordynov; everything was dark be- 
fore his eyes and he could hardly breath. “My joy,’’ he said, 
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not knowing what he was saying, not understanding him* 
self, trembling lest a breath should break the spell, should 
destroy everything that was happening, which he took rather 
for a vision than reality: so misty was everything around 
him I “I don’t know, I don’t understand you, I don’t remem- 
ber what you have just said to me, my mind is darkened, my 
heart ach^s, my queen 1” 

At this point his voice broke with emotion. She clung more 
tightly, more warmly, more fervently to him. He got up, 
no longer able to restrain himself; shattered, exhausted by 
ecstasy, he fell on his knees. Convulsive sobs broke agon- 
izingly from his breast at last, and the voice that came 
straight from his heart quivered like a harp-string, from the 
fulness of unfathomable ecstasy and bliss. 

“Who are you, who are you, my own? Where do you 
come from, my darling?” he said, trying to stifle his sobs. 
“From what heaven did vou flv into my sphere? It’s like a 
dream about me, 1 cannot believe in you. Don’t check me, 
let me speak, let me tell you all, all 1 I have long wanted 
to speak . . . Who are you, who are you, my joy? How did 
you find my heart? Tell me; have you long been my sister? 

. . . Tell me everything about yourself, where you have been 
till now. Tell me what the place was called where you lived; 
what did you love there at first? what rejoiced you? what 
grieved you? . . . Was the air warm? was the sky clear? . . . 
Who were dear to you? who loved you before me? to whom 
did your soul yearn first? . . . Had you a mother? did she pet 
you as a child, or did you look round upon life as solitary as 
I did? Tell me, were you always like this? What were your 
dreams? what were your visions of the future? what w'as ful- 
filled and what was unfulfilled with you? — tell me every- 
thing. . . . For whom did your maiden heart yearn first, 
and for what did you give it? Tell me, what must I give you 
for it? what must I give you for yourself? . . . Tell me, my 
darling, my light, my sister; tell me, how am I to win your 
heart? . . .” 

Then his voice broke again, and he bowed his head. But 
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when he raised his eyes, dumb horror froze his heart and 
the hair stood up on his head. 

Katerina was sitting pale as a sheet. She was looking with 
a fixed stare into the air, her lips were blue as a corpse’s and 
her eyes were dimmed by a mute, agonizing woe. She stood 
up slowly, took two steps forward and, with a piercing wail, 
flung herself down before the ikon. . . . Jerky, incoherent 
words broke from her throat. She lost consciousness. Shaken 
with horror Ordynov lifted her up and carried her to his 
bed; he stood over her, frantic. A minute later she opened 
her eyes, sat up in the bed, looked about her and seized his 
hand. She drew him towards her, tried to whisper something 
with her lips that were still pale, but her voice would not 
obey her. At last she burst into a flood of tears; the hot 
drops snld'*d Ordynov’s chilly hand. 

"It’s harj *"or me, it’s hard lor me now; my last hour is 
at handl’’ she said at last in desperate anguish. 

She tried to say something else, but her faltering tongue 
could not uttei a word. She looked in despair at Ordynov, 
who did not understand her. He bent closer to her and 
listened. ... At last he heard her whisper distinctly — 

“I am corrupted — they have corrupted me, they have 
ruined mel’’ 

Ordynov lifted his head and looked at her in wild amaze- 
ment. Some hideous thought flashed across his mind. Kater- 
ina saw the convulsive workings of his face. 

“Yes! Corrupted,’’ she went on; "a wicked man corrupted 
me. It was he who has ruined me ! . . . I have sold my soul to 
him. Why, why did you speak of my mother? Why did you 
want to torture me? God, God be your judge 1 . . . 

A minute later she was softly weeping; Ordynov’s heart 
was beating and aching in mortal anguish. 

“He says,’’ she whispered in a restrained, mysterious 
voice, “that when he dies he will come and fetch my sinful 

soul lam his, I have sold my soul to him. He tortures 

me, he reads to me in his books. Here, look at his book 1 
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here is his book. He says I have committed the unpardonable 
sin. Look, look . . .” 

And she showed him a book. Ordynov did not notice 
where it had come from. He took it mechanically — it was all 
in manuscript like the old heretical books which he had hap* 
pened to see before, but now he was incapable of looking or 
concentrating his attention on anything else. The book fell 
out of his hands. He softly embraced Katerina, trying to 
bring her to reason. “Hush, hush,” he said; “they have 
frightened you. I am with you; rest with me, my own, my 
love, my light.” 

“You know nothing, nothing,” she said, warmly pressing 
his hand. “1 am always like this! 1 am always afraid. . . . 
I’ve tortured you enough, enough ! . . .” 

“I go to him then,” she began a minute later, taking a 
breath; “sometimes he simply comforts me with his words, 
sometimes he takes his book, the biggest, and reads it over 
me — he always reads such grim, threatening things! I don’t 
know what, and don’t understand every word; but fear 
comes upon me; and when I listen to his voice, it is as though 
it were not he speaking, but some one else, some one evil, 
some one you could not soften anyhow, could not entreat, 
and one’s heart grows so lieavy and burns. . . . Heavier than 
when this misery comes upon me!” 

“Don’t go to him. Why do you go to him?” said Ordynov, 
hardly conscious of his own words. 

If “Why have 1 come to you? If you ask — I don’t know 
wither. . . . But he keeps saying to me, ‘Pray, pra) !’ Some- 
times I get up in the dark night and for a long time, for 
hours together, I pray; sometimes sleep overtakes me, but 
fear always wakes me, alw'ays wakes me and then I always 
fancy that a storm is gathering round me, that harm is com- 
ing to me, that evil things will tear me to pieces and torment 
me, that my prayers will not reach the saints, and that they 
will not save me from cruel grief. My soul is being torn, 
my whole body seems breaking to pieces through crying. 
. . . Then I begin praying again, and pray and pray until the 
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Holy Mother looks down on me from the Ikon, more lov- 
Ingly. Then I get up and go away to sleep, utterly shattered; 
sometimes I wake up on the floor, on my knees before the 
ikon. Then sometimes he wakes, calls me, begins to soothe 
me, caress me, comfort me, and then I feel better, and if 
any trouble comes I am not afraid with him. He is power- 
ful 1 His word is mighty 1” 

“But what trouble, what sort of trouble have you? . . And 
Ordynov wrung his hands in despair. 

Katerina turned fearfully pale. She looked at him like 
one condemned to death, without hope of pardon. 

“Me? I am under a curse, I’m a murderess; my mother 
cursed me I I was the ruin of my own mother I . . .“ 

Ordynov embraced her without a word. She nestled tremu- 
lously to him. He felt a convulsive shiver pass all over her, 
an 1 It seen < vl as though her soul were parting from her 
body. 

“I hid her in the damp earth,” she said, overwhelmed by 
the horror of h r recollections, and lost in visions of her ir- 
revocable past. “I ha\e long wanted to tell it; he always for- 
bade me with supplications, upbraidings and angry words, 
and at times he himself will arouse all my anguish as though 
he were my enemy and adversary. At night, even as now — it 
all comes into my mind. Listen, listen I It was long ago, very 
long ago, I don’t remember when, but it is all before me as 
though it had been yesterday, like a dream of yesterday, 
devouring my heart all night. Misery makes the time twice 
as long. Sit here, sit here bes'de me; I will tell you all my 
sorrow ; may I be struck dowm. accursed as I am, by a moth- 
er’s curse. ... I am putting my life into your hands . . .” 

Ordynov tried to stop her, but she folded her hands, be- 
seeching his love to attend, and then, with even greater agi- 
tation began to speak. Her story was incoherent, the turmoil 
of her spirit could be felt in her words, but Ordynov under- 
stood it all, bec.iuse her life had become his life, her grief 
his grief, and because her foe stood visible before him, tak- 
ing shape and growing up before him with every word she 
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Uttered and, as It were, with inexhaustible strength crushing 
his heart and cursing him malignantly. His blood was in a 
turmoil, it flooded his heart and obscured his reason. The 
wicked old man of his dream (Ordynov believed this) was 
living before him. 

“Well, it was a night like this,” Katerina began, “only 
stormier, and the wind in our forest howled as I had never 
heard it before ... it was in that night that my ruin began I 
An oak was broken before our window, and an old grey- 
headed beggar came to our door, and he said that he remem- 
bered that oak as a little child, and that it was the same then 
as when the wind blew it down. . . . That night — as I remem- 
ber now — my father’s barge was wrecked on the river by a 
storm, and though he was afflicted with illness, he drove to 
the place as soon as the fishermen ran to us at the factory. 
Mother and I were sitting alone. I was asleep. She was sad 
about something and weeping bitterly . . . and I knew what 
about! She had just been ill, she was still pale and kept 
telling me to get ready her shroud. . . . Suddenly, at mid- 
night, we heard a knock at the gate; I jumped up, the blood 
rushed to my heart; mother cried out. ... 1 did not look at 
her, I was afraid. I took a lantern and went myself to open 
the gate. ... It was he! I felt frightened, because I was 
always frightened when he came, and it was so with me from 
childhood ever since I remembered anything! At tliat time 
he had not white hair; his beard was black as pitch, his eyes 
burnt like coals; until that time he had never once looked at 
me kindly. He asked me, ‘Is your mother at home?’ Shutting 
the little gate, I answered that ‘Father was not at home.’ 
He said, ‘I know,' and suddenly looked at me, looked at me 
in such a way ... it was the first time he had looked at me 
like that. I went on, but he still stood. ‘Why don’t you come 
in?’ ‘I am thinking.’ By then we were going up to the room. 
‘Why did you say that father was not at home when I asked 
you whether mother was at home?’ I said nothing. . . . 
Mother was -terror-stricken — she rushed to him. . . . He 
scarcely glanced at her. I saw it all. He was all wet and shiv- 
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erlng; the storm had driven him fifteen miles, but whence 
he came and where he lived neither mother nor I ever knew; 
we had not seen him for nine weeks. . . . He threw down his 
cap, pulled off his gloves — did not pray to the ikon, nor 
bow to his hostess — he sat down by the fire . . 

Katerina passed her hand over her face, as though some- 
thing were weighing upon her and oppressing her, but a 
minute later she raised her head and began again — 

“He began talking in Tatar to mother. Mother knew it, 
I don’t understand a word. Other times when he came, they 
sent me away; but this time mother dared not say a word to 
her own child. The unclean spirit gained possession of my 
soul and T looked at my mother, exalting myself in my heart. 

I saw they were looking at me, they were talking about me; 
she be«»pn crying. I saw him clutch at his knife and more 
tluiT once r' ' Ue I had seen him clutch at the knife when he 
w’as talking with mother. I jumped up and caught at his 
belt, tried to tear the evil knife away from him. He clenched 
his teeth, cried jut and tried to beat mt back: he struck me 
in the breast but did not shake me off. I thought I should die 
on the spot, there was a mist before my eyes. I fell on the 
floor, but did not cry out. Though I could hardly sec, I saw 
him. He took off his belt, tucked up his sleeve, with the hand 
with which he had struck me tooK out the knife and gave it 
to me. ‘Here, cut it away, amuse yourself o\er it, even as I 
insulted you, while I, proud girl, will bow down to the earth 
to you for it.’ 1 laid aside the knife; the blood began to 
stifle me, I did not look at hin . I remember I laughed with- 
out opening my lips and looked threatening straight into 
mother’s mournful eyes, and the shameless laugh never left 
my lips, while mother sat pale, deathlike . . .” 

With strained attention Ordynov listened to her inco- 
herent story. By degrees her agitation subsided after the 
first outburst; her words grew calmer. The poor creature 
was completely carried away by her memories and her 
misery was spread over their limitless expanse. 

“He took his cap without bowing. I took the lantern again 
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to see him out instead of mother who, though she was iU, 
would have followed him. We reached the gates. 1 opened 
the little gate to him, drove away the dogs in silence. 1 see 
him take off his cap and bow to me, 7 see him feel in his 
bosom, take out a red morocco box, open the catch. 1 look in 
— ^big pearls, an offering to me. ‘I have a beauty,’ says he, ‘in 
the town. I got it to offer to her, but I did not take it to her; 
take it, fair maiden, cherish your beauty; take them, though 
you crush them under foot.’ I took them, but I did not want 
to stamp on them, I did not want to do them too much 
honour, but I took them like a viper, not saying a word. I 
came in and set them on the tabic before mother — it was 
for that I took them. Mother was silent for a minute, all 
white as a handkerchief. She speaks to me as though she 
fears me. ‘What is this, Katya?’ and I answer, ‘The mer- 
chant brought them for you, my own — I know nothing.’ I 
see the tears stream from her eyes. I see her gasp for breath. 
‘Not for me, Katya, not for me, wicked daughter, not for 
me.’ I remember she said it so bitterly, so bitterly, as though 
she were weeping out her whole soul. 1 raised my eyes, I 
wanted to throw myself at her feet, but suddenly the evil 
one prompted me. ‘Well, if not to you, most likely to father; 

I will give them to him when he comes back; I will say the 
merchants have been, they have forgotten their wares . . .’ 
Then how she wept, my own. ... ‘I will tell him myself what 
merchants have been, and for what wares they came. ... I 
will tell him whose daughter you are, whose bastard child I 
You are not my daughter now, you serpent’s fry ! You are my 
accursed child I’ I say nothing, tears do not come to me. 

. . . I went up to my room and all night I listened to the 
storm, while I fitted my thoughts to its raging. 

“Meanwhile, five days passed by. Towards evening after 
five days, father came in, surly and menacing, and he had 
been strideen by illness on the way. I saw his arm was bound 
up, I guessed that his enemy had waylaid him upon the road, 
hit enemy had worn him out and brought sickness upon him. 

7 knew, too, who was his enemy, I knew it all. He did not say 
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a word to mother, he did not ask about me. He called to- 
gether all the workmen, made them leave the factory, and 
guard the house from the evil eye. I felt in my heart, in that 
hour, that all was not well with the house. W^e waited, the 
night came, another stormy, snowy one, and dread came over 
my soul. I opened the window: ray face was hot, my eyes 
were weeping, my restless heart was burning; I was on fire. 
I longed to be away from that room, far away to the land of 
light, where the tliunder and lightning are oorn. My maiden 
* heart was beating and beating. . . . Suddenly, in the dead of 
night, I was dozing, or a mist had fallen over my soul, and 
confounded it all of a sudden — I hear a knock at the window : 
‘Open I’ I look, there was a man at the window, he had 
climbed up by a rope. I knew at once who the visitor was, 
I opened the window and let him into my lonely room. It 
was h 1 \\ tliout taking off his hat, he sat down on the 
bench, he panted and drew his breath as though he had been 
pursued. I stood in the corner and knew m\self that I turned 
white all over, ‘'s your father at home?’ ‘He is.’ ‘And your 
mother?’ ‘Mother is at home, too.’ ‘Be silent now; do you 
hear?’ ‘I hear.’ ‘What?’ ‘A whistle under the window!’ 
‘Well, fair maid, do you want to cut your foe’s head off? 
Call your father, take mv life? I am at >our maiden mercy; 
here is the cord, tie it, if your heart bids you; avenge your- 
self for your insult.’ I am silent. ‘Well? Speak, my joy.’ 
‘What do you want?’ ‘I want my enemy to be gone, to take 
leave for good and all of the old love, and to lay my heart 

at the feet of a new one, a fair maid like you ’I laughed ; 

and I don’t know how' his '■vil words went to my heart. ‘Let 
me, fair maid, walk downstairs, test my courage, pay 
homage to my hosts.’ I trembled all over, my teeth knocked 
together, but my heart was like a red-hot iron. I went. I 
opened the door to him, I let him into the house, only on 
the threshold with an effort I brought out, ‘Here, take your 
pearls and never give me a gift again,’ and I threw the box 
after him.” 

Here Katerina stopped to take breath. At one moment she 
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was pale and trembling like a leaf, at the next the blood 
rushed to her head, and now, when she stopped, her cheeks 
glowed with fire, her eyes flashed through her tears, and her 
bosom heaved with her laboured, uneven breathing. But 
suddenly she turned pale again and her voice sank with a 
mournful and tremulous quiver. 

“Then I was left alone and the storm seemed to wrap me 
about. All at once 1 hear a shout, I hear workmen run 
across the \ard to the factory, I hear theni say, ‘The factory 
is on fire.’ I kept in hiding: all ran out of tlie house; 1 was 
left with mother; I knew that she was parting from life, 
that she had been lying for the last three da\s on her 
death-bed. I knew it, accursed daughter! . . . All at once a 
cry under my room, a faint cry like a thild wlun it is 
frightened in its sleep, and then all was silent. 1 blew' out 
the candle. I was as chill as ice, I liid mv face in in\ hands, 
I was afraid to look. Suddenly I hear a shout close b\, I hear 
the men running from tlu factors. 1 hung out of the win- 
dow’, I see them bearing mv dead father. I hear them sas- 
ing among thcmscKes, ‘He stumbleil, he tell down the stairs 
into a red-hot cauldron; so the devil must have pushed him 
down.’ I fell upon mv beil: 1 waited, all numb with terror, 
and I do not know for whom or what I waited, onlv I w.is 
overwhelmed with woe in that hour. 1 don’t remember how 
long I waited; I remember that sudilenlv everv thing began 
rocking, my head grew htavv, mv eves were smarting witli 
smoke and I was glad that mv end was near. Suddenly I telt 
some one lift me by the shoulders. 1 looked as best 1 could: 
he was singed all over and Ids kaftan, hot to the touch, was 
smoking. 

“‘I’ve come for vou, fair maid; lead me awav from 
trouble as before you led me into trouble; I have lost mv soul 
for your sake, no prayers of mine tan uruio this accursed 
night I Maybe we will pray together!’ He laughed, the 
wicked man. ‘Show me,’ said he, 'how to get out without 
passing people!’ 1 took his hand and led Idtn after me. \Ve 
w'cnt through the corridor — the keys were witli me — 1 
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opened the door to the store-room and pointed to the win- 
dow. The window looked into the garden, he seized me in 
his powerful arms, embraced me and leapt with me out of 
the window. We ran together, hand-in-hand, we ran to- 
gether for a long time. We looked, we were in a thick, dark 
forest. He began listening: ‘There’s a chase after us, Katya I 
There’s a chase after us, fair maid, but it is not for us in 
this hour to lay down our lives! Kiss me, fair maid, for love 
and everlasting happiness!’ ‘Wliy arc your hands covered 
with blood?’ ‘My hands covered witli blood, my own? I 
stabbed your dogs; they barked too loud at a late guest. 
Come along!’ 

“We ran on again; we saw in the path my father’s horse, 
he had broken his bridle and run out of the stable; so he did 
not ' h< burnt. ‘Get on it Katva, with me; God has 

sent us help.’ i was silent. ‘Won’t you? 1 am not a heathen, 
not an unclean pagan; here, I will cross mvself if you like,’ 
and here he ma ’e the sign of the cross. I got on the horse, 
huddled up to him and forgot everything on his bosom, as 
though a dream had come over me, and when I woke I saw 
that we were standing by a broad, broad river. He got off 
the horse, lifted rne down and w'ent off to the reeds where 
his boat was hidden. We were getting in. ‘Well, farewell, 
good horse ; go to a new master, the old masters all forsake 
you !’ 1 ran to father’s horse and embraced him warmly at 
parting. Then we got in, he took the oars and in an instant 
we lost sight of the shore. An! when we could not see the 
shore, I saw him lay dowT the oars and look about him, all 
over the water. 

“ ‘Hail,’ he said, ‘stormy river-mother, w'ho giveth drink 
to God’s people and food to me ! Say, hast thou guarded my 
goods, are my wares safe, while I’ve been away?’ I sat mute, 
I cast down my eyes to my bosom; my face burned with 
shame as with a flame. And he: ‘Thou are welcome to take 
all, stormy and insatiable river, only let me keep my vow and 
cherish my priceless pearl 1 Drop but one word, fair maid, 
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send a ray of sunshine into the storm, scatter the dark night 
with light r 

“He laughed as he spoke, his heart was burning for me, 
but 1 could not bear his jeers for shame; I longed to say a 
word, but was afraid and sat dumb. ‘Well, then, be it sol’ he 
answered to my timid thought; he spoke as though in sorrow, 
as though^grief had come upon him, too. ‘So one can take 
nothing by force. God be with you, you proud one, my dove, 
my fair maid! It seems, strong is your hatred for me, or I 
do not find favour in your clear eyes!’ I listened and was 
seized by spite, seized by spite and love; I steeled my heart. 

I said: ‘Pleasing or not pleasing \ou came to me; it is not 
for me to know that, but for another senseless, shameless 
girl who shamed her maiden room in the dark night, who 
sold her soul for mortal sin and could not school her frantic 
heart; and for my sorrowing tears to know it, and for him 
who, like a thief, brags of another’s \\oe and jeers at a 
maiden’s heart!' I said it, and 1 could bear no more. I wept. 

. . . He said nothing; looked at me so that 1 trembled like a 
leaf. ‘Listen to me,’ said he, ‘fair maid,’ and his e\es burned 
strangely. ‘It is not a vain word I sav, I make you a solemn 
vow. As much happiness as you give me, so much will I be 
a gentleman, and if ever you do not love me — do not speak, 
do not drop a word, do not trouble, but stir only your sable 
eyebrow, turn your black eye, stir only your little finger and 
I will give you back your love with golden freedom; only, 
my proud, haughty beauty, then there will be an end to my 
life too.’ And then all my flesh laughed at his words. . . .” 

At this point Katerina’s story was interrupted by deep 
emotion ; she took breath, smiled at her new fancy and would 
have gone on, but suddenly her sparkling eyes met Ordynov’s 
feverish gaze fixed on her. She started, would have said 
something, but the blood flooded her face. . . . She hid her 
face In her hands and fell upon the pillow as though in a 
swoon. Ordynov was quivering all over 1 An agonizing feel- 
ing, an unbearable, unaccountable agitation ran like poison 
through all his veins and grew with every word of Katerina’s 
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story; a hopeless yearning, a greedy and unendurable pas- 
sion took possession of his imagination and troubled his 
feelings, but at the same time his heart was more and more 
oppressed by bitter, infinite sadness. At moments he longed 
to shriek to Katerina to be silent, longed to fling himself at 
her feet and beseech her by his tears to give him back his 
former agonies of love, his former pure, unquestioning 
yearning, and he regretted the tears that had long dried on 
his cheeks. There was an ache at his heart which was pain- 
♦fully oppressed by fever and could not give his tortured soul 
the relief of tears. He did not understand what Katerina 
was telling him, and his love was frightened of the feeling 
that excited the poor woman. He cursed his passion at that 
moment; it smothered him, it exhausted him, and he felt 
as though molten lead were running in his veins instead of 
blood. 

“Ach 1 that is not my grief,” said Katerina, suddenly rais- 
ing her head. “What 1 have told you just now is not my sor- 
row,” she went n in a voice that rang like copper from a 
sudden new feeling, while her heart was rent with secret, 
unshed tears. “That is not my grief, that is not my anguish, 
not my woe 1 What, w’hat do I care for my mother, though 
I shall never have anotlicr mother in this world 1 What do 
I care that she cursed me in her last terrible hour? What do 
I care for my old golden life, for my warm room, for 
my maiden freedom? What do I care that I have sold myself 
to the evil one and abandoned my soul to the destroyer, that 
for the sake of happiness I ha- e committed the unpardon- 
able sin ? Ach, that is not my grief, though in that great is 
my ruin! But what is bitter to me and rends my heart is 
that I am his shameless slave, that my shame and disgrace 
are dear to me, shameless as I am, but it is dear to my 
greedy heart to remember my sorrow as though it were 
joy and happiness; that is my grief, that there is no strength 
in it and no anger for my wrongs 1 . . .” 

The poor creature gasped for breath and a convulsive, 
hysterical sob cut short her words, her hot, laboured breath 
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burned her lips, her bosom heaved and sank and her eyes 
flashed with incomprehensible indignation. But her face was 
radiant with such fascination at that moment, every line, 
every muscle quivered with such a passionate flood of feel* 
ing, such insufferable, incredible beauty that Ordynov’s black 
thoughts died away at once and the pure sadness in his soul 
was silenced. And his heart burned to be pressed to her 
heart and to be lost w'ith it in frenzied emotion, to chrob 
in harmony with the same storm, the same rush of infinite 
passion, and even to swoon with it. Katerina met Ordynov’s 
troubled eyes and smiled so that his heart burned with re- 
doubled fire. He scarcely knew what he was doing. 

“Spare me, have pity on me,” he whispered, controlling 
his trembling voice, bending down to her, leaning with his 
hand on her shoulder and looking close in her eyes, so close 
that their breathing was mingled in one. “You are killing 
me. I do not know your sorrow and my soul is troubled. . . . 
What is it to me what your heart is weeping overl Tell me 
what you want — I will do it. Come with me, let us go; do not 
kill me, do not murder me! . . 

Katerina looked at him immovably, the tears dried on her 
burning cheeks. She wanted to interrupt him, to take his 
hand, tried to say something, but could not find the words. 
A strange smile came upon her lips, as though laughter 
were breaking through tliat smile. 

“I have not told you all, then,” she said at last in a broken 
voice; “only will you hear me, will you hear me, hot heart? 
Listen to your sister. You have learned little of her bitter 
grief. I would have told you how 1 lived a year with him, but 
I will not. ... A year passed, he went away with his com- 
rades down the river, and I was left with one he called his 
mother to wait for him in the harbour. I waited for him one 
month, two, and I met a young merchant, and I glanced at 
him and thought of my golden years gone by. ‘Sister, darl- 
ing,’ said he, when he had spoken two words to me, ‘I am 
Alyosha, your destined betrothed; the old folks betrothed 
us as children; you have forgotten me — think, I am from 
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your parts.’ ‘And what do they say of me in your parts?’ 
‘Folks gossip says that you behaved dishonourably, forgot 
your maiden modesty, made friends with a brigand, a mur- 
derer, Alyosha said, laughing. ‘And what did you say of 
me?’ I meant to say many things when I came here’ — and 
his heart was troubled. *I meant to say many things, but now 
that I have seen you my heart is dead within me, you have 
slain me,’ he said. ‘Buy my soul, too, take it, though you 
mock at my heart and my love, fair maiden. I am an orphan 
'now, my own master, and my soul is my own, not another’s. 
I have not sold it to any one, like somebody who has blotted 
out her memory; it’s not enough to buy the heart, I give it 
for nothing, and it is clear it Is a good bargain.’ I laughed, 
and more than once, more than twice he talked to me; a 
W'hole m^rvh b ' lived on the place, gave up his merchandise, 
for^uok his jKi)plc an 1 w^as all alone I was sorry for his 
lonely tears. So I said to him one morning, ‘Wait for me, 
Alyosha, low’cr dowm the harbour, as night comes on; I will 
go with you to your home, I am weary of my life, forlorn.’ 
So night came on, I tied up a bundle and my soul ached and 
worked wuthin me. Behold, my master w^alks in without word 
or warning. ‘Good-day, let us go, there wull be a storm on 
the river and the time will not wait.’ I followed him; w’e 
came to the river and it was far to reach his mates. We look: 
a boat and one wx* knew rowing in it as though w’aiting for 
some one. ‘Good-day, Alyosha; God be your help. Why, are 
you belated at the harbour, arc you in haste to meet your 
vessels? Row me, good man, wuch the mistress, to our mates, 
to our place. I have let ni) boat go and I don’t know how to 
swim.’ ‘Get in,’ said Alyosha, and my wdiole soul sw^ooned 
when I heard his \ oice. ‘Get in wdth the mistress, too, the 
wind is for all, and in my bower there will be room for 
you, too.’ We got in; it was a dark night, the stars were 
in hiding, the wnnd howled, the weaves rose high and we 
rowed out a mile from shore — all three wxre silent. 

“ ‘It’s a storm,’ said my master, ‘and it is a storm that 
bodes no good 1 I have never seen such a storm on the river 
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in my life as is raging now I It is too much for oar boat, it 
will not bear three I’ 'No, it will not,’ answered Alyosha, 
'and one of us, it seems, turns out to be one too many,’ he 
says, and his voice quivers like a harp>string. ‘Well, Alyosha, 
I knew you as a little child, your father was my mate, we ate 
at each other’s boards — tell me, Alyosha, can you reach the 
shore without the boat or will you perish for nothing, will 
you lose your life?’ ‘I cannot reach it. And you, too, good 
man, if it is your luck to have a drink of water, will you 
reach the shore or not?’ ‘1 cannot reach it, it is the end for 
my soul. I cannot hold out against the stormy river ! Listen, 
Katerina, my precious pearl! 1 remember such a night, but 
the waves were not tossing, the stars were shining, and the 
moon was bright. ... I simply want to ask you, have you 
forgotten?’ ‘I remember,’ said I. ‘Well, since you have not 
forgotten it, well, you have not forgotten the compact when 
a bold man told a fair maiden to take back her freedom 
from one unloved — eh?’ ‘No, I have not forgotten that 
either,’ I said, more dead than alive. ‘Ah, you have not for- 
gotten ! Well, now we are in hard case in the boat. Has not 
his hour come for one of us? Tell me, my own, tell me, my 
dove, coo to us like a dove your tender word . . .’ ” 

“I did not say my word then,” whispered Katerina, turn- 
ing pale. . . . 

‘‘Katerina!” A hoarse, hollow voice resounded above 
them. Ordynov started. In the doorway stood Murin. He 
was barely covered with a fur rug, pale as death, and he 
was gazing at them with almost senseless eyes. Katerina 
turned paler and paler and she, too, gazed fixedly at him, as 
diough spellbound. 

‘‘Come to me, Katerina,” whispered the sick man, in a 
voice hardly audible, and went out of the room. Katerina still 
gazed fixedly into the air, as though the old man had still 
been standing before her. But suddenly the blood rushed 
glowing into her pale cheeks and she slowly got up from the 
bed. Ordyndv remembered their first meeting. 

‘‘Till to-morrow then, my tears!” she said, laughing 
strangely; ‘Hill to-morrow t Remember at what point I 
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stopped: ‘Choose between the two; which is dear or not dear 
to you, fair maid I Will you remember, will you wait for one 
night?” she repeated, laying her hand on his shoulder and 
looking at him tenderly. 

“Katerina, do not go, do not go to your ruin I He is mad,” 
whispered Ordynov, trembling for her. 

“Katerina 1” he heard through the partition. 

“What? Will he murder me? no fear!” Katerina an- 
swered, laughing. “Good-night to you, my precious heart, 
-my warm dove, my brother 1” she said, tenderly pressing his 
head to her bosom, while tears bedewed her face. “Those are 
my last tears. Sleep away your sorrow, my darling, wake 
to-morrow to joy.” And she kissed him passionately. 

“Katerina, Katerina!” whispered Ordynov, falling on his 
knees her and trying to stop her. “Katerina!” 

She turned 'ound, nodded to him, smiling and went out 
of the room. Ordvnov heard her go in to Murin; he held his 
breath, listening, but heard not a sound more. The old man 
was silent or perhaps unconscious again. . . . He would have 
gone in to her there, but his legs staggered under him. . . . 
He sank exhausted on the bed. . . . 

II 

For a long while he could not find out what the time was 
when he woke. Whether it was twilight of dawn or of eve- 
ning, it was still dark in his room. He could not decide how 
long he had slept, but felt that his sleep was not healthy 
sleep. Coming to himself, he passed his hands over his face 
as though shaking off sleep and the visions of the night. But 
when he tried to step on the floor he felt as though his 
whole body were shattered, and his exhausted limbs refused 
to obey him. His head ached and was going round, and he 
was alternately shivering and feverish. Memory returned 
with consciousness and his heart quivered when in one instant 
he lived through, in memory, the whole of the past night. 
His heart beat as violently in response to his thoughts, his 
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aensations were as burning, as fresh, as though not a night, 
not long hours, but one minute had passed since Katerina 
had gone away. He felt as though his eyes were still wet 
with tears-— or were they new, fresh tears that rushed like 
a spring from his burning soul? And, strange to say, his 
agonies were even sweet to him, though he dimly felt all 
over that tie could not endure such violence of feeling again. 
There was a moment when he was almost conscious of death, 
and was ready to meet it as a welcome guest; his sensations 
were so overstrained, his passion surged up with such vio- 
lence on w’aking, such ecstasy took possession of his soul that 
life, quickened by its intensity, seemed on the point of break- 
ing, of being shattered, of flickering out in one minute and 
being quenched for ever. Almost at that instant, as though 
in answer to his anguish, in answer to his quivering heart, 
the familiar mellow, silvery voice of Katerina rang out — 
like that inner music known to man’s soul in hours of joy, 
in hours of tranquil happiness. Close beside him, almost over 
his pillow, began a song, at first soft and melancholy . . . her 
voice rose and fell, dying away abruptly as though hiding in 
itself, and tenderly crooning over its anguish of unsatisfied, 
smothered desire hopelessly concealed in the grieving heart; 
then again it flowed into a nightingale’s trills and, quivering 
and glowing with unrestrained passion, melted into a perfect 
sea of ecstasy, a sea of mighty, boundless sound, like the 
first moment of the bliss of love. 

Ordynov distinguished the words, too. They were simple, 
sincere, composed long ago with direct, calm, pure, clear 
feeling, but he forgot them, he heard only the sounds. 
Through the simple, naive verses of the song flashed other 
words resounding with all the yearning that filled his bosom, 
responding to the most secret subtleties of his passion, which 
he could not comprehend though they echoed to him clearly 
with full consciousness of it. And at one moment he heard 
the last moan of a heart swooning helplessly in passion, then 
he heard the joy of a will and a spirit breaking its chains 
and rushing brightly and freely into the boundless ocean of 
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unfettered love. Then he heard the first vow of the beloved, 
with fragrant shame at the first blush on her face, with 
prayers, with tears, with mysterious timid murmuring; then 
the passion of the Bacchante, proud and rejoicing in its 
strength, unveiled, undisguised, turning her drunken eyes 
about her with a ringing laugh . . . 

Ordynov could not endure the end of the song, and he 
got up from the bed. The song at once died away. 

“Good-morning and good-daj are o^cr, my beloved,’’ 
Katerina’s voice rang out, “Good-evening to you; get up, 
come in to us, wake up to bright joy; we expect you. I and 
the master, both good people, your \villing servants, quench 
hatred with love, if your heart is still r^^sentful. Say a friendly 
wordl” . . . 

Ord* I''’ J alrtad\ gone out of his room at her first call 
ano scarcely r ali/cd that he \vas going into the landlord’s 
bedroom. The door opened before him and, bright as sun- 
shine, the golden smile of his strange landlady flashed upon 
him. At that insiant, he saw, he heard no one but her. In one 
moment his whole life, his whole jo\, melted into one thing 
in his heart — the bright image of his Katerina. 

“Two dawns have passed,” she said, giving him her 
hands, “since wx said farewell; the second is dying now — 
look out of the window’. Like the two dawns in the soul of a 
maiden,” Katerina added, laughing. “The one that flushes 
her face with its first shame, w’hen first her lonely maiden 
heart speaks in her bosom, while the other, when a maiden 
forgets her first shame, glow^ like fire, stifles her maiden 
heart, and drives the red blood to her face. . . . Come, come 
into our home, good >oung man! Why do you stand in the 
doorway? Honoui and ’ove to you, and a greeting from 
the master I” 

With a laugh ringing like music, she took Ordynov’s hand 
and led him into the room. His heart was overwhelmed 
with timidity. All the fever, all the fire raging in his bosom 
was quenched and died down in one instance, and for an 
instant he dropped his eyes in confusion and was afraid to 
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Mu »t her. He ^ tbet the wai so ntrveUmif^ bmotifbl 
Mt hit .heart could not endure her buming qrei. He had 
liever seen his Katerina like this. For the first time laughter 
and gaiety were sparkling on her face, and drying the mourn* 
ful tears on her black eyelashes. His hand trembled in her 
hand. And if he had raised his eyes he would have seen that 
Katerina, with a triumphant smile, had fastened her clear 
eyes on his face, which was clouded with confusion and pas- 
sion. 

“Get up, old man,’’ she said at last, as though waking up; 
“say a word of welcome to our guest, a guest who is like a 
brother! Get up, >ou proud, unbending old man; get up, 
now, take your guest by his white hand and make him sit 
down to the table." 

Ordynov raised his c)cs and seemed only then to come 
to himself. Only then he thought of Murin. The old man’s 
eyes, looking as though dimmed by the approach of death, 
were staring at him fixedly; and with a pang in his heart he 
remembered those eyes glittering at him last time from black 
overhanging brows contracted as now with pain and anger. 
There was a slight dizziness in his head. He looked round 
him and only then realized everything clearly and distinctly. 
Murin was. still lying on the bed, but he w'as partly dressed 
and had already been up and out that morning. As before, 
he had a red kerchief tied round his neck, he had slippers on 
his feet. His attack was evidently over, only his face was still 
terribly pale and yellow. Katerina was standing by his bed, 
her hand leaning on the table, watching them both Intently. 
But the smile of welcome did not leave her face. It seemed 
as though everything had been done at a sign from her. 

“Yes! it’s you,” said Murin, raising himself up and sitting 
on the bed. “You are my lodger. I must beg your pardon, 
sir; I have sinned and wronged you all unknowingly, playing 
tricks with my gun the other day. Who could tell that you, 
too, were stricken by grievous sickness? It happens to me at 
times,” he added in a hoarse, ailing voice, frowning and un- 
consciously looking away from Ordynov. “My trouble comes 
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upon me Ihe night withcnit 1cw^>« %^«i?y | 

gate! I almost thrust a knife into her bosoTZ^ 
day ... he brought out, nodding towards Katerina. “I am 
iU, a lit comes, seizes me— well, that’s enough. Sit down— “ 
you will be our guest.” 

Ordynov was still staring at him intently. 

Sit down, sit down I” the old man shouted Impatiently; 
sit down, if that will please her 1 So you are brother and 
^sister, born of the same mother 1 You are fond of one 
'another as Io\ers!” 

Ordynov sat down. 

“You see what a fine sister you’ve got,” the old man 
went on, laughing, and he showed two rows of white, per- 
fectly sound, teeth. ‘‘Be fond i»f one another, my dears. Is 
your si'*' r h’TjtifuI, sir? Tell me, answer! Come, look how 
hei cheeks ai< burning; come, look round, sing the praises 
of her beauty to all the world, show that your heart is ach- 
ing for her.” 

Ordynov ft owned and looked angrily at the old man, who 
flinched under his ev cs. A blind fury surged up in Ordynov’s 
heart. By some animal instinct he felt near him a mortal foe. 
He could not understand what was happening to him, his 
reason refused to serve him. 

‘‘Don’t look,” said a voice behind him. 

Ordynov looked around. 

‘‘Don’t look, don’t look, I tell you, if the devil is tempting 
you; have pity on youi love,” said Katerina, laughing, and 
suddenly from behind she covered his eyes with her hands; 
then at once took away her hands and hid her owm face in 
them. But the colour in her face seemed to show through 
her fingers. She removed her hands and, still glowing like 
fire, tried to meet theii laughter and inquisitive eyes brightly 
and without a tremor. But both looked at her in silence— 
Ordynov with the stupefication of love, as though it were the 
first time such terrible beauty had stabbed his heart; the old 
man coldly and attentively. Nothing was to be seen in his 
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pale /ace, except that bis lips turned blue and quivered 

faintly. 

Katerina went up to the old man, no longer laughing, and 
began clearing away the books, papers, inkstand, everything 
that was on the table and putting them all on the window-sill. 
Her breathing was hurried and uneven, and from time to 
time she drew an eager breath as though her heart were 
oppressed. Her full bosom heaved and fell like a wave on 
the seashore. She dropped her eyes and her pitchhlack eye- 
lashes gleamed on her bright cheeks like sharp needles. . . . 

“A maiden queen,” said the old man. 

“My sovereign !” whispered Ordvnov, quivering all over. 
He came to his senses, feeling the old man’s eyes upon him 
— his glance flashed upon him for an instant like lightning — 
greedy, spiteful, coldly contemptuous. Ordvnov would have 
got up from his scat but some unseen power seemed to fetter 
his legs. He sat down again. At times he pinched his hands 
as though not believing in reality. He felt as though he were 
being strangled by a nightmare, and as though his eyes \\cre 
still closed in a miserable feverish sleep. But, strange to say, 
he did not want to wake up 1 

Katerina took the old cloth off the table, then opened a 
chest, took out of it a sumptuous cloth, embroidered in gold 
and bright silks and put it on the table; then she took out 
of the cupboard an old-fashioned ancestral-looking casket, 
set it in the middle of the table and took out of it three 
silver goblets — one for the master, one for the visitor, and 
one for herself; then with a grave, almost pensive air, she 
looked at the old man and at the visitor. 

“Is one of us dear to some one, or not dear,’’ she said. “If 
any one is not dear to some one he is dear to me, and shall 
drink my goblet with me. Kach of you is dear t«) me as my 
own brother : so let us all drink to love and concord.” 

“Drink and drown dark fancies in the wine,” said the old 
man, in a changed voice. “Pour it out, Katerina." 

“Do you bid me pour?” asked Katerina, looking at 
Ordynov, 
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Ordynov held out bis goblet in silence. 

“Stayl If one has a secret and a fancy, may his wishes 
come true I” said the old man, raising his goblet. 

All clinked their goblets and drank, 

Let me drink now with you, old man,” said Katerina, 
turning to the landlord. ‘‘Let us drink if your heart is kindly 
to me 1 Let us drink to past happiness, let us send a greeting 
to the years vie have spent, let us celebrate our happiness 
with heart and with love. Bid me fill your goblet if your 
heart is warm to me." 

‘‘Your wine is strong, my love, but you scarcely wet your 
lips I” said the old man, laughing and holding out his goblet 
again. 

‘‘Well, I will sip it, but you drink it to the bottom . . , 
why li^'' f'VI man, brooding on gloomy thoughts; gloomy 
thoughts onl) nake the heart ache I Thought calls for sor- 
row; w'ith happiness one can live without thinking; drink, 
old man,” she went on; ‘‘drow’n your thoughts.” 

‘‘A great diai of sorrow must have fermented w’ithin 
you, since you arm yourself against it like this ! So you want 
to make an end of it all at once, my white dove. I drink 
with you, Kat\al x\nd have you a sorrow, sir, if you allow 
me to ask?” 

‘‘If I have, I keep it to mssclf,” muttered Ordynov, keep- 
ing his eyes fixed on Katerina. 

‘‘Do )ou hear, old man? For a long while I did not know 
myself, did you remember; but the time came, I remembered 
ali and recalled it; all that has passed I have passed through 
again in my unsatisfied soul.' 

‘‘Yes, it is grievous if one begins looking into the past 
only,” said the old man dieamilv. ‘‘What is past is like wine 
that is drunk! What happiness is there in the past? The 
coat is worn out, and away with it.” 

‘‘One must get a new one,” Katerina chimed in with a 
strained laugh, while two big tears like diamonds hung on 
her eyelashes. ‘‘One cannot live down a lifetime in one 
minute, and a girl’s heart is eager for life — there is no keep- 
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!l^ pace with it. Do you understand, old man? Lo<^. I have 
buried my tear in your goblet.” 

“And did you buy much happiness with your sorrow?” 

said Ordynov — and his voice quivered with emotion. 

“So you must have a great deal of your own for sale,” 
answered the old man, “that you put your spoke in unasked,” 
and he laug|ied a spiteful, noiseless laugh, looking insolently 
at Ordynov. 

“What I have sold it for, I have had,” answered Katerina 
in a voice that sounded vexed and offended. “One thinks it 
much, another little. One wants to give all to take nothing, 
another promises nothing and yet the submissive heart fol- 
lows him ! Do not you reproach anv one,” she went on, look- 
ing sadly at Ordynov. “One man is like this, and another is 
different, and as tliough one knew why the soul yearns 
towards any one ! Fill your goblet, old man. Drink to the 
happiness of your dear daughter, your meek, obedient slave, 
as I was when first I knew you. Raise )our goblet!” 

“So be it! Fill yours, too!” said tlie old man, taking the 
wine. 

“Stay, old man ! Put off drinking, and let us say a word 
first! . . .” 

Katerina p^it her elbows on the table and looked intently, 
with passionate, kindling c\es, at the old man. A strange 
determination gleamed in her eyes. But all her movements 
were calm, her gestures were abrupt, unexpected, rapid. She 
was all as if on fire, and it was marvellous; but her bcaut\ 
seemed to grow with her emotion, her animation; her hur 
ried breath slightly inflating her nostrils, floated from her 
lips, half-opened in a smile which showed two rows of teeth 
white and even as pearls. Her bosom heaved, her coil of 
hair, twisted three times round her head, fell carelessly over 
her left ear and covered part of her glowing cheek, drops 
of sweat came out on her temples. 

“Tell ray fortune, old man; tell my fortune, my father, be- 
fore you drown your mind in drink. Here is my white palm 
for you— not for nothing do the folks call you a wizard. You 
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have studied by the book and know all of the blade artf 
Looky old man, tell me all my pitiful fate; only mind you 
don^t tell a lie I Come, tell me as you know it — ^will there 
be happiness for your daughter, or will you not forgive her, 
but call down upon her path an evil, sorrowful fate? Tell 
me whether I shall have a warm corner for my home, or, 
like a bird of passage, shall be seeking among good people 
for a home — a lonely orphan all my life. Tell me who is my 
enemy, who is preparing love for me, who is plotting against 
/Tie; tell me, will mv warm young heart open its life in soli- 
tude and languish to the end, or w’»ll it find itself a mate and 
beat joyfully in tune with it till new sorrow comes! Tell 
me for once, old man, in what blue sky, beyond far seas and 
forests, my br-ght falcon lives. And is he keenly searching 
for his mate, and is he waiting lovingly, and will he love me 
fondl> , • soon be tired of me, w’ill he deceive me or 

not deceive me, and, once for all and altogether, tell me for 
the last time, old man, am I long to while aw^av the time with 
you, to sit in a mtortkss corner, to reail dark books; and 
when am I, old man, to bow low’^ to \ou, to sav farewell 
for good and all, to thank \ou for \our bread and salt, for 
giving me to drink and cat, for telling me vour tales? . . . But 
mind, tell all the tiuth, do not lie. The time has come, stand 
up for yourself.” 

Her excitement grew greater and greater up to the last 
W'ord, wdien suddenK her voice broke with emotion as though 
her heart were cairieii awav bv some inner tempest. Her 
eyes flashed, and her upper lip faliith quivered. A spiteful 
jeer could be heard hidim»’ like a snake under ev’ery word, 
but yet there was the ring ot tears in her laughter. She bent 
across the table to the old man and ga/cd with eager intent- 
ness into his lustreless eves. Ordvnov heard her heart sud- 
denly begin beating when she finished; he cried out wdth 
ecstasy when he glanced at her, and was getting up from the 
bench. But a flitting momentarv glance from the old man 
riveted him to his scat again. A strange mingling of con- 
tempt, mocking, impatient, angry uneasiness and at the same 
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time sly, spiteful curiosity gleamed in his passing momen* 
tary glance, which every time made Ordynov shudder 
and filled his heart with annoyance, vexation and helpless 
anger. 

Thoughtfully and with a sort of mournful curiosity the 
old man looked at his Katerina. His heart was stung, words 
had been uttered. But not an eyebrow stirred upon his face I 
He only smiled when she finished. 

“You want to know a great deal at once, my full-fledged 
nestling, my fluttering bird ! Better fill me a deep goblet I and 
let us drink first to peace and goodwill ; or 1 may spoil my 
forecast, through some one’s black evil eye. Mighty is the 
devil I Sin Is never far off!” 

He raised his goblet and drank. The more wine he drank, 
the paler he grew. His eyes burned like red coals. Evidently 
the feverish light of them, and the sudden deathlike blueness 
of his face were signs that another fit was imminent. The 
wine was strong, so that after emptying one goblet Ordynov’s 
sight grew more and more blurred. His feverishly inflamed 
blood could bear no more: it rushed to his heart, troubled 
and dimmed his reason. His uneasiness grew more and more 
intense. To relieve his growing excitement, he filled his gob- 
let and sipped it again, without knowing what he was doing, 
and the blood raced even more rapidly through his veins. 
He was as though in delirium, and, straining his attention to 
the utmost, he could hardly follow what was passing between 
his strange landlord and landlady. 

The old man knocked his goblet with a ringing sound 
against the table. 

“Fill it, Katerina I” he cried, “fill it again, bad daughter, 
fill it to the brim I Lay the old man in peace, and have done 
with him 1 That’s it, pour out more, pour it out, my beauty I 
Let us drink together! Why have you drunk so little? Or 
have my eyes deceived me? . . .” 

Katerina made him some answer, but Ordynov could not 
hear quite what she said : the old man did not let her finish ; 
he caught hold of her hand as though he were incapable of 
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restraining all that was weighing on his heart. His face was 
pale, his eyes at one moment were dim, at the next were 
flashing with fire; his lips quivered and turned white, and in 
an uneven, troubled voice, in which at moments there was 
a flash of strange ecstasy, he said to her — 

“Give me your little hand, my beauty 1 Let me tell your 
fortune. I will tell the whole truth. I am truly a wizard; so 
you are not mistaken, Katerina 1 Your golden heart said 
truly that I alone am its wizard, and will not hide the truth 
from it, the simple, girlish heart! But one thing you don’t 
sec : it’s not for me, a wizard, to teach you w’isdom I Wisdom 
is not what a maiden wants, and she hears the whole truth, 
yet seems not to know, not to understand! Her head is a 
subtle serpent, though her heart is melting in tears. She will 
find out for herself, will thread her way between troubles, 
will keep b.-r nmning will! Something she can win by sense, 
and where she i ennot win by sense she will dazzle by beauty, 
will intoxicate men’s minds with her black eye — beauty 


conquers strength, even the heart of iron will be rent asun- 
der! Will you have grief and sorrow? Heavy Is the sorrow 
of man! but trouble is not for the weak heart, trouble is 
close friends with the strong heart; stealthily it sheds a 
bloody tear, but docs not go begging to good people for 
shameful comfort: vour grief, girl, is like a print in the 
sand — the rain washes it away, the sun dries it, the stormy 
wind lifts it and blows it away. Let me tell you more, let me 
■tel! your fortune. Whoever loves you, you will be a slave to 
him, you will bind your freedom yourself, you will give your- 
tclf in pledge and will not take > ourself back, you will know 
how to cease to love in due time, you will sow a gram and 
your destroyer ^^ill take back a whole ear. M> ten er cii , 
my little golden head, sou burieil your pearl of a tear in my 
goblet, but you could not be content with that— at once you 
shed a hundred: vou uttered no more sweet words, and 
boasted of your sad life! And there was no need for you 
to grieve over it— the tear, the dew of heaven 1 It will come 
back to you with interest, your pearly tear, in the woeful 
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night when cruel sorrow, evil fancies will gnaw your heart 
— then for that same tear another’s tear will drop upon your 
warm heart — ^not a warm tear but a tear of blood, like mol- 
ten lead; it will turn your white bosom to blood, and until 
the dreary, heavy morning that comes on gloomy days, you 
will toss in your little bed, shedding your heart’s blood and 
will not heal .your fresh wound till another dawn. Fill my 
goblet, Katerina, fill it again, my dove; fill it for my sage 
counsel, and no need to waste more words.” His voice grew 
weak and trembling, sobs seemed on the point of breaking 
from his bosom, he poured out the wine and greedily drained 
another goblet. Then he brought the goblet down on the 
table again with a bang. His dim eyes once more gleamed 
with flame. 

“Ahl Live as you may!” he shouted; ‘‘what’s past is gone 
and done with. Fill up the heavy goblet, fill it up, that it may 
smite the rebellious head from its shoulders, that the whole 
soul may be dead with it 1 Lay me out for the long night that 
has no morning and let m\ memory v anish altogether. What 
is drunk is lived and done with. So the merchant’s wares have 
grown stale, ha\c lain by too long, he must give them away 
for nothing! but the merchant would not of his free s\ill 
have sold it below its price. The blood of his foe should be 
spilt and the innocent blood should be shed too, and that 
customer should have laid down his lost soul into the bar- 
gain! Fill my goblet, fill it again, Katerina.” 

But the hand that held the goblet seemed to stiffen and 
did not move; his breathing was laboured and difficult, his 
head sank back. For the last time he fixed his lustreless eyes 
on Ordynov, but his eyes, too, grew dim at last, and his 
eyelids dropped as though they were made of lead, a deadly 
pallor overspread his face . . . For some time his lips twitched 
and quivered as though still trying to articulate — and sud- 
denly a big hot tear hung on his eyelash, broke and slowly 
ran down his. pale cheek. . . . 

Ordynov could bear no more. He got up and, reeling. 
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took a step forward, went up to Katerina and clutched her 
hand. But she seemed not to notice him and did not even 
glance at him, as though she did not recognize him. . . . 

She, too, seemed to have lost consciousness, as though 
one thought, one fixed idea had entirely absorbed her. She 
sank on the bosom of the sleeping old man, twined her 
white arm round his neck, and gazed with glowing, feverish 
eyes as though they were riveted on him. She did not seem 
to feel Ordynov taking her hand. At last she turned her 
head towards him, and bent upon nim a prolonged searching 
gaze. It seemed as though at last she understood, and a 
bitter, astonished smile came wearily, as it were painfully, 
on her lips. . . . 

“Go away, go away,” she whispered; “you are drunk 
and wicked, you arc not a guest for me . . .” then she turned 
again to tin c-I 1 man and riveted her eyes upon him. 

She seemed as it were gloating over every breath he took 
and soothing his slumber with lier ejes. She seemed afraid 
to breathe, check ug her lull thiobbing heart, and there was 
such fren/ied admiration in her face that at once despair, 
fury and insatiable anger seized upon 0»'dvnov'’s spirit. . . . 

“Katerina! Katciina!” he called, seizing her hand as 
tliough in a vice. 

A look of pain passed over her lacc; she raised her head 
again, ami looked at him with Mich mockery, with such con- 
temptuous haugiitincss, that he could scarcely stand upon 
his feet. Then she pointed to the sleeping old man and — as 
though all his cncmj’s mocken had passed into her eyes, 
she bent again a taunting fiance at Ordynov that sent an 
icy shiver to his heart. 

“What? He will murder me. I suppose?” said Ordynov, 
beside himself with furv. Some demon seemed to whisper in 
his car that he undei stood her . . . and his whole heart 
laughed at Katerina’s fixed idet. 

“I will buy you, my beauty, from your merchant, if you 
want my soul; no fear, he won’t kill me I ... A fixed laugh, 
that froze Ordynov ’s whole being, remained upon Katerina s 
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face. Its boundless irony rent his heart. Not knowing what 
he was doing, hardly conscious, he leaned against the wall 
and took from a nail the old man’s expensive old-fashioned 
knife. A look of amazement seemed to come into Katerina’s 
face, but at the same time anger and contempt were re- 
flected with the same force in her eyes. Ordynov turned 
sick, looking- at her ... he felt as though some one were 
thrusting, urging his frenzied hand to madness. He drew 
out the knife . . . Katerina watched him, motionless, holding 
her breath. . . . 

He glanced at the old man. 

At that moment he fancied that one of the old man’s 
eyes opened and looked at him, laughing. Their eyes met. 
For some minutes Ordynov gazed at him fixedly. . . . Sud- 
denly he fancied that the old man’s whole face began laugh- 
ing and that a diabolical, soul-freezing chuckle resounded 
at last through the room, A hideous, dark thought crawled 
like a snake into his head. He shuddered; the knife fell 
from his hands and dropped with a clang upon the floor. 
Katerina uttered a shriek as though awaking from oblivion, 
from a nightmare, from a heavy, immovable, vision. . . . 
The old man, very pale, slowly got up from the bed and 
angrily kicked the knife into the corner of tlie room; Ka- 
terina stood pale, deathlike, immovable; her eyelids were 
closing; her face was convulsed by a vague, insufferable 
pain; she hid her face in her hands and, with a shriek that 
rent the heart, sank almost breathless at the old man’s 
feet. . . . 

“Alyosha, Alyosha !’’ broke from her gasping bosom. 

The old man seized her in his powerful arms and almost 
crushed her on his breast. But when she hid her head upon 
his heart, every feature in the old man’s face worked with 
such undisguised, shameless laughter that Ordynov’s whole 
soul was overwhelmed with horror. Deception, calculation, 
cold, jealous tyranny and horror at the poor broken heart — 
that was what he read in that laugh, that shamelessly threw 
off all disguise. 
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“She is madl” he whispered, quivering like a leaf, and, 
numb with terror, he ran out of the flat. 

Ill 

When, at eight o’clock next niorning, Ordynov, pale 
and agitated and still dazed from the excitement of that 
day, opened Yaroslav Ilyitch’s door (he went to see him 
though he could not have said why) he staggered back in 
amazement and stood petrified in the doorway on seeing 
Murin in the room. The old man, even paler than Ordynov, 
seemed almost too ill to stand up; he would not sit down, 
however, though Yaroslav Ilyitch, highly delighted at the 
visit, invited him to do so. Yaroslav Ilyitch, too, cried out 
in surprise at seeing Ordynov. but almost at once his de- 
light ciitj and he was quite suddenly overtaken by 

embarrassment halfway between the table and the chair 
next it. It was eviilcnt that he did not know' what to say 
or to do, and wa- fully conscious of the impropriety of suck- 
ing at his pipe and of leaving bis visitor to his own devices 
at such a difficult moment. And yet (such was his confusion) 
he did go on pulling at his pipe with all his might and indeed 
with a sort of enthusiasm. Ord\nov went into the room at 
last. He flung a cursory glance at ivlurin, a look flitted over 
the old man’s face, something like the malicious smile of 
the day before, which even now set Ordynov shuddering 
with indignation. All hostilitv. however, vanished at once 
and was smoothed awav. and ‘he old man’s face assumed 
a perfectly unapproachable and reserved air. He dropped 
a very low bow to his lodger. . . . The scene brought Ordy- 
nov to a sense of reality -t last. Eager to understand the 
position of affairs, he looked intently at Yaroslav Ilyitch, 
who began to be uneasv and flustered. 

“Come in, come in," he brought out at last. Come in, 
most precious Vassilv Mihalitch; honour me with your 
presence, and put a stamp of . . . on all these ordinary 
objects . . said Yaroslav Ilyitch, pointing towards a cor- 
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wet of the room, flushing like a crimson rose; confused and 
angry that even his most exalted sentences floundered and 
missed fire, he moved the chair with a loud noise into the 
very middle of the room. 

“I hope I’m not hindering you, Yaroslav Ilyitch,” said 
Ordynov. “I wanted . . . for two minutes. . . .” 

“Upon mj> word I As though you could hinder me, Vassily 
Mihalitch; but let me offer you a cup of tea. Hey, servant. 
... I am sure you, too, will not refuse a cup I” 

Murin nodded, signifying thereby that he would not. 

Yaroslav Ilyitch shouted to the servant who came in, 
sternly demanded another three glasses, then sat down be- 
side Ordynov. For some time he turned his head like a 
plaster kitten to right and to left, from Murin to Ordynov, 
and from Ordynov to Murin. His position was extremely 
unpleasant. He evidently wanted to say something, to his 
notions extremely delicate, for one side at any rate. But for 
all his efforts he was totally unable to utter a word . . . 
Ordynov, too, seemed in perplexity. There was a moment 
when both began speaking at once. . . . Murin, silent, watch- 
ing them both with curiosity, slowly opened his mouth and 
showed all his teeth. . . . 

“I’ve come to tell you,” Ordynov said suddenly, “that, 
owing to a most unpleasant circumstance, 1 am obliged 
to leave my lodging, and . . .” 

“Fancy, what a strange circumstance!” Yaroslav Ilyitch 
interrupted suddenly. “I confess I was utterly astounded 
when this worthy old man told me this morning of your 
intention. But . . .” 

“/fe told you,” said Ordynov, looking at Murin with 
surprise. 

Murin stroked his beard and laughed in his sleeve. 

“Yes,” Yaroslav Ilyitch rejoined; “tliough I may have 
made a mistake. But I venture to say for you — I can answer 
for it on my honour that there was not a shadow of any- 
thing derogatory to you in this worthy old man’s words . . 

Here Yaroslav Ilyitch blushed and controlled his emo- 
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tion with an effort Murin, after enjoying to his heart’s 
content the discomfiture of the other two men, took a step 
forward. 

“It is like this, your honour,” he began, bowing politely 
to Ordynov : “His honour made bold to take a little trouble 
on your behalf. As it seems, sir — you know yourself — the 
mistress and I, that is, we would be glad, freely and heartily, 
and we would not have made bold to say a word . . . but 
the way I live, you know yourself, you see for yourself, sir! 
Of a truth, the Lord barely keeps us aliye, for which we 
pray His holy w'ill ; else you see yourself, sir, whether it 
is for me to make lamentation.” Here Murin again wiped 
his beard with his sleeve. 

Ordynov almost turned sick. 

“Yes, yes, I told you about him, myself; he is ill, that 
is this malhtui . f should like to txpiess myself in French but, 
excuse me, I don’t speak French quite easily; that is . . 

“Quite so ... ” 

“Quite so, til It is . . .” 

Ord\nov and Yarosla\ Ilyitch made each other a half 
bow’, each a little on one side of his chair, and both cov- 
ered their contusion with an apologetic laugh. The prac- 
tical Yaroslas IK itch rito\crcd at once. 

“I have been qutstioning this honest man minutely,” he 
began. “He has bien telling me that the illness of this 
woman. . . .” Here the delicate Yaroslav Ilyitch, probably 
wishing to conceal a slightly embarrassment that showed 
itself in his face, hurriedly look'd at Murin with inquiry. 

“Yes, of our mistress . . .” 

The refined Yarosla> Ilyitch did not insist further. 

“The mistress, that is, your former landlady; I don’t 
know' how' . . . but there' She is an afflicted woman, you 
see . . . She says that she is hindeiing \ou ... in your studies, 
and he himself . . . >ou concealed from me one important 
circumstance, Vassily Mihalitch!’ 

“What?” 

“About the gun,” Yaroslav Ilyitch brought out, almost 
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whispering in the most indulgent tone with the millionth 
fraction of reproach softly ringing in his friendly tenor. 

“But,” he added hurriedly, “he has told me all about it. 
And you acted nobly in overlooking his involuntary wrong 
to you. I swear I saw tears in his eyes.” 

Yaroslav Ilyitch flushed again, his eyes shone and he 
shifted in his chair with emotion. 

“I, that is, we, sir, that is, your honour, I, to be sure, 
and my mistress remember you in our prayers,” began 
Murin, addressing Ordynov and looking at him while Yaro- 
slav Ilyitch overcame his habitual agitation; “and you know 
yourself, sir, she is a sick, foolish woman; my legs will 
hardly support me . . .” 

“Yes, I am ready,” Ordynov said impatiently; “please, 
that’s enough, I am going directly . . ,” 

“No, that is, sir, we are very grateful for your kindness” 
(Murin made a very low bow) ; “that is not what I meant 
to tell you, sir; I wanted to say a word — you see, sir, she 
came to me almost from her home, that is from far, as the 
saying is, beyond the seventh water — do not scorn our hum- 
ble talk, sir, we are ignorant folk — and from a tiny child 
she has been like thisl A sick brain, hasty, she grew up in 
the forest, grew up a peasant, all among bargemen and 
factory hands; and then their house must burn down; her 
mother, sir, was burnt, her father burnt to death — I dare- 
say there is no knowing what she’ll tell you ... I don’t 
meddle, but the Chir — chir-urgi-cal Council examined her 
at Moscow. You see, sir, she’s quite incurable, that’s what 
it is. I am all that’s left her, and she lives with me. We live, 
we pray to God and trust in the Almighty; I never cross 
her in anything.” 

Ordynov’s face changed. Yaroslav Ilyitch looked first at 
one, then at the other. 

“But, that is not what I wanted to say . . . nol” Murin 
corrected himself, shaking his head gravely. “She is, so to 
say, such a featherhead, such a whirligig, such a loving, 
headstrong creature, she’s always wanting a sweetheart — 
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if you will pardon my saying so — and some one to love ; it’s 
on that she’s mad. I amuse her with fairy tales, I do my 
best at it. I saw, sir, how she — forgive my foolish words, 
sir, Nlurin went on, bowing and wiping his beard with his 
sleeve — how she made friends with you; you, so to say, 
your excellency, were desirous to approach her with a view 
to love.” 

Y aroslav Ilyitch flushed crimson, and looked reproach- 
fully at Murin. Ordynov could scarcely sit still in his 
seat. 

“No . . . that is not it, sir. ... I speak simply, sir, I 
am a peasant, I am at your service. ... Of course, we are 
ignorant folk, we arc your servants, sir,” he brought out, 
bowing low; “and my wife and I will pray with all our 
hearts for your honour. . . . What do we need? To be strong 
and ha'--, e-.v-uuli to eat — we do not repine; but what am I 
to do, sir; put i.jy head in the noose? You know yourself, 
sir, what life is and will have pity on us; but what will it 
be like, sir, if she has a lover, tool . . . Forgive my rough 
words, sir; I am a peasant, sir, and \ou are a gentleman. 
. . . You’re a young man, your excellency, proud and hasty, 
and she, you know yourself, .-.ir, is a little child w'ith no sense 
— it’s easy for her to fall into sin. She’s a buxom lass, rosy 
and sw’cet, while I am an old man always ailing. Well, the 
devil, it seems, has tempted \ou, \our honour. I always 
flatter licr with fairy tales, I do indeed; I flatter her; and 
liovv we will pra\, my wife and 1, for your honour I How we 
will pra\ ! And what is she to )ou. your excellency, if she is 
pretty? Still she is a simple woman, an unwashed peasant 
woman, a foolish rustic maid, a match for a peasant like 
me. It is not lor a gentleman like you, sir, to be friends with 
peasants! But she and I will pray to God for your honour; 
how we w’ill pra' !” 

Here Murin bowed very low and for a long while re- 
mained witlt his back bent, continually wiping his beard with 
his sleeve. 

Yaroslav liyitch did not know where he was standing. 
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“Yes, this good man,” he observed in conclusion, “spoke 
to me of some undesirable incidents; I did not venture to 
believe him, Vassily Mihalitch, 1 heard that you were still 
ill,” he interrupted hurriedly, looking at Ordynov in ex- 
treme embarrassment, with eyes full of tears of emotion. 

“Yes, how much do I owe you?” Ordynov asked Murin 
hurriedly. 

“What are you saying, your honour? Give over. Why, 
we are not Judases. Why, you are insulting us, sir, we should 
be ashamed, sir. Have I and my good woman offended you ?” 

“But this is really strange, my good man; why, his honour 
took the room from you; don’t you feel that you are in- 
sulting him by refusing?” Yaroslav Ilyitch interposed, think- 
ing it his duty to show Murin the strangeness and indelicacy 
of his conduct. 

“But upon my word, sir! What do you mean, sir? What 
did we not do to please your honour? Why, wc tried our 
very best, we did our utmost, upon my word! Give over, 
sir, give over, your honour. Christ have mercy upon you I 
Why, are we infidels or what? You might have lived, you 
might have eaten our humble fare with us and welcome; 
you might have lain there — we’d have said nothing against 
it, and we wguldn’t have dropped a word : but the evil one 
tempted you. I am an afflicted man and my mistress is af- 
flicted — ^what is one to do? There was no one to wait on 
you, or we would have been glad, glad from our hearts. And 
how the mistress and I w'ill pray for your honour, how we 
will pray for you.” 

Murin bowed down from the waist. Tears came into 
Yaroslav Ilyitch’s delighted eyes. He looked with enthu- 
siasm at Ordynov. 

“What a generous trait, isn’t itl What sacred hospitality 
is to be found in the Russian people.” 

Ordynov looked wildly at Yaroslav Ilyitch. 

He was almost terrified and scrutinized him from head 
to foot. 

“Yes, indeed, sir, we do honour hospitality; we do hon- 
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our it indeedi sir,” Murin asserted, covering his beard 
with his whole sleeve. “Yes, indeed, the thought just came 
to me; we d have welcomed you as a guest, sir, by God I 
we would,” he went on approaching Ordynov; “and I had 
nothing against it; another day I would have said nothing, 
nothing at all; but sin is a sore snare and my mistress is ill. 
Ah, if it were not for the mistress! Here, if I had been 
alone, for instance ; how glad I would have been of your 
honour, how I would have waited upon you, wouldn’t I 
have waited upon you 1 Whom should we respect if not 
your honour? I’d have healed you of your sickness, I know 
the art. . . . \ ou should have been our guest, upon my word 
you should, that is a great w^ord with us! . . .” 

“Yes, really: is there such an art?” observed Yaroslav 
Ilyitch ... and broke off. 

Ordvntiv liiiu done Yaroslav Tlyitch injustice when, just 
before, he had looked him up and down with wild amaze- 
ment. 

He \vas, of co rsc, a very honest and honourable per- 
son, but now he understood everything and it must be owned 
his position was a very difficult one. He wanted to explode, 
as it is called, with laughter! If he had been alone with 
Ordynov’ — two such friends — Yaroslav Ilyitch would, of 
course, have gi\ en \\ ay to an immoucrate outburst of gaiety 
without attempting to control himself. He would, however, 
have done this in a gentlcmanlv way. He would after laugh- 
ing hav’c pressed Ordynt)\’s hand with feeling, w^ould genu- 
inely and justly' have assured him that he felt double respect 
for him and that he could make allowances in every case 
. . . and, of course, would have made no reference to his 
youth. But as it was, with his habitual delicacy of feeling, 
he was in a most difficult position and scarcely knew what 
to do with himself. . . . 

“Arts, tliat is decoctions,” Murin added. A quiver passed 
over his face at Yaroslav Ilyitch s tactless exclamation. 
“What I should say, sir, in mv peasant foolishness,” he 
went on, taking another step forward, you ve read too 
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many books, sir ; as the Russian saying is among us peasants, 
‘Wit has overstepped wisdom.’ . . 

“Enough,” said Yaroslav Ilyitch sternly. 

“I am going,” said Ordynov. “I thank you, Yaroslav 
Ilyitch. I will come, I will certainly come and see you,” 
he said in answer to the redoubled civilities of Yaroslav 
Ilyitch, who was unable to detain him further. “Good-bye, 
good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, your honour, good-bye, sir; do not forget 
us, visit us, poor sinners.” 

Ordynov heard nothing more — ^he went out like one 
distraught. He could bear no more, he felt shattered, his 
mind was numb, he dimly felt that he was overcome by 
illness, but cold despair reigned in his soul, and he was only 
conscious of a vague pain crushing, wearing, gnawing at his 
breast; he longed to die at that minute. His legs were giving 
way under him and he sat down by the fence, taking no 
notice of the passing people, nor of the crowd that began 
to collect around him, nor of the questions, nor the ex- 
clamations of the curious. But, suddenly, in the multitude 
of voices, he heard the voice of Murin above him. Ordynov 
raised his heaej. The old man really was standing before him, 
his pale face was thoughtful and dignified, he was quite a 
different man from the one who had played the coarse farce 
at Yaroslav Ilyitch’s. Ordynov got up. Murin took his arm 
and led him out of the crowd. “You want to get your be- 
longings,” he said, looking sideways at Ordynov. “Don’t 
grieve, sir,” cried Murin. “You are young, why grieve?” 

Ordynov made no reply. 

“Are you offended, sir? . . . To be sure you are very 
angry now . . . but you have no cause; every man guards 
his own goods I” 

“I don’t know you,” said Ordynov; “I don’t want to know 
your secrets. But she, she! . . .” he brought out, and the 
tears rushed in streams from his eyes. The wind blew them 
one after another from his cheeks . . . Ordynov wiped them 
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with his hand; his gesture, his eyes, the involuntary move- 
ment of his blue lips all looked like madness. 

“I’ve told you already,” said Murin, knitting his brows, 
“that she is crazy? What crazed her? . , . Why need you 
know ? But to me, even so, she is dear ! I’ve loved her more 
than my life and I’ll give her up to no one. Do you under- 
stand now?” 

There was a momentary gleam of fire in Ordynov’s eyes. 

“But why have I . . .? Why have I as good as lost my 
life? Why does my heart ache? Why did I know Katerina?” 

“Why?” Murin laughed and pondered. “Why, I don’t 
know why,” he brought out at last. “A woman’s heart is 
not as deep as the sea; \ou can get to know it, but it is cun- 
ning, persistent, full of life! What she wants she must have 
at oncel You may as well know, sir, she wanted to leave me 
and go away .< ith you; she was sick of the old man, she 
had lived through e\er) thing that she could live with him. 
You took her fancy, it seems, from the first, though it made 
no matter whetlu • you or another ... I lon’t cross her in 
anything — if she asks for bird’s milk I’ll get her bird’s milk. 
I’ll make up a bird if there is no such bird; she’s set on her 
will though she doesn’t know’ herself what her heart is mad 
after. So it has turned out that it is better in the old way ! 
Ah, sir! )ou are \er\ young, )oui heart is still hot like a 
girl forsaken, dr> ing her tears on her sleeve ! Let me tell 
you, sir, a weak man cannot stand alone. Give him every- 
thing, he will come of himself .md give it all back; give him 
half the kingdoms of the world to possess, try it and what 
do >ou think? He will licit himself in your slipper at 
once — he will make himself so small. Gi\e a weak man his 
freedom — he will bind it himself and give it back to you. 
To a foolish heart liecdom is no usel One cant get on 
with w’ays like that. 1 just tell you all this, you arc very 
young 1 W’hat arc you to me ? \ ou’ve come and gone— 
you or another, it’s all the same. I knew’ from the first it 
would be the same thing; one can’t cross her, one can^t say 
a word to cross her if one wants to keep one s happiness; 
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only, you know, sir” — Murin went on with his reflections— 
“as the saying is, anything may happen; one snatches a 
knife in one’s anger, or an unarmed man will fall on you 
like a sheep, with his bare hands, and tear his enemy’s throat 
with his teeth ; but let them put the knife in your hands and 
your enemy bare his chest before you — ^no fear, you’ll step 
back.’’ ^ 

They went into the yard. The Tatar saw Murin from a 
distance, took off his cap to him and stared slyly at Ordynov. 

“Where’s your mother? At home?” Murin shouted to 
him. 

“Yes.” 

“Tell her to help him move his things, and you get away, 
run along 1” 

They went up the stairs. The old servant, who appeared 
to be really the porter’s mother, was getting together their 
lodger’s belongings and peevishly tying them up in a big 
bundle. 

“Wait a minute; I’ll bring you sometliing else of yours; 
it’s left in there. . . .” 

Murin went into his room. A minute later he came back 
and gave Ordynov a sumptuous cushion, covered with em- 
broidery in sjlks and braid, the one that Katerina had put 
under his head when he was ill. 

“She sends you this,” said Murin. “And now go for good 
and good luck to you; and mind, now, don’t hang about,” he 
added in a fatherly tone, dropping his voice, “or harm will 
come of it.” 

It was evident that he did not want to offend his lodger, 
but when he cast a last look at him, a gleam of intense malice 
was unconsciously apparent in his face. Almost with repul- 
sion he closed the door after Ordynov. 

Within two hours Ordynov had moved into the rooms of 
Schpies the German. Tinchen was horrified when she saw 
him. She at once asked after his health and, when she learned 
what was wrong, at once did her best to nurse him. 

The old German showed his lodger complacently how he 
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had just been going down to paste a new placard on the gate^ 
because the rent Ordynov had paid in advance had run out, 
that very day, to the last farthing. The old man did not 
lose the opportunity of commending, in a roundabout way, 
the accuracy and honesty of Germans. The same day Ordy- 
nov was taken ill, and it was three months before he could 
leave his bed. 

Little by little he got better and began to go out. Daily 
life in the German’s lodgings was tranquil and monotonous. 
The old man had no special characteristics: pretty Tinchen, 
within the limits of propriety, was all that could be desired. 
But life seemed to have lost its colour for Ordynov for everl 
He became dreamy and irritable; his impressionability took 
a morbid form and he sank imperceptibly into dull, angry 
hypochondria. His books were sometimes not opened for 
weeks togctliei The future was closed for him, his money 
was being spent, and he gave up all effort, he did not even 
think of the future. Sometimes his old feverish zeal for 
science, his old fe^ .our, the old \Isions of his own creation, 
rose up \ividlv from the past, but they only oppressed and 
stifled his spiritual encrg>. His mind ^\ould not get to work. 
His creative force \\as at a standstill. It seemed as though 
all those visionary images had grown up to giants in his 
imagination on purpose to mock at the impotence of their 
creator. At melanchoK moments he could not help com- 
paring himself with the magician’s pupil who, learning by 
stealth his master’s magic word, bade the broom bring him 
water and choked himself drinking it, as he had forgotten 
how to sa\, “Slop.” ^os^ibly a complete, original, inde- 
pendent idea really did exist within him. Perhaps he had 
been destined to be the artist in science. So at least he him- 
self had believ'cd in the past. Genuine faith is the pledge 
of the future. But now at some moments he laughed him- 
self at his blind conviction, and — and did not take a step 
forward. 

Six months bcfc^re, he had w’orked out, created and jotted 
down on paper, a sketcli ot a work upon which (as he was 
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so young) in non-creative moments he had built his most 
solid hopes. It was a work relating to the history of the 
church, and his warmest, most fervent convictions were to 
find expression in it. Now he read over that plan, made 
changes in it, thought it over, read it again, looked things 
up and at last rejected the idea without constructing any- 
thing fresh'^on its ruins. But something akin to mysticism, 
to fatalism and a belief in the mysterious began to make its 
way into his mind. The luckless fellow felt his sufferings and 
besought God to heal him. The German’s servant, a devout 
old Russian woman, used to describe with relish how her 
meek lodger prayed and how he would lie for hours to- 
gether as though unconscious on the church pavement . . . 

He never spoke to any one of what had happened to him. 
But at times, especially at the hour when the church bells 
brought back to him the moment when first his heart ached 
and quivered with a feeling new to him, when he knelt be- 
side her in the house of God, forgetting everything, and 
hearing nothing but the beating of her timid heart, when 
with tears of ecstasy and joy he watered the new, radiant 
hopes that had sprung up in his lonely life — then a storm 
broke in his soul that was wounded for ever; then his soul 
shuddered, 'and again the anguish of love glowed in his 
bosom with scorching fire; then his heart ached with sorrow 
and passion and his love seemed to grow with his grief. 
Often for hours together, forgetting himself and his daily 
life, forgetting everything in the world, he would sit in the 
same place, solitary, disconsolate; would shake his head 
hopelessly and, dropping silent tears, would whisper to 
himself — 

“Katerina, my precious dove, my one loved sister I” 

A hideous idea began to torment him more and more, it 
haunted him more and more vividly, and every day took 
more probable, more actual shape before him. He fancied — 
and at last he believed it fully — he fancied that Katerina’s 
reason was sound, but that Murin was right when he called 
her “a weak heart.’’ He fancied that some mystery, some 
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sccrctt bound her to the old man, and that Katerina, though 
innocent of crime as a pure dove, had got into his power. 
Who were they? He did not known, but he had constant 
visions of an immense, over-powering despotism over a 
poor, defenceless creature, and his heart raged and trem- 
bled in impotent indignation. He fancied that before the 
frightened eyes of her suddenly awakened soul the idea of 
its degradation had been craftily presented, that the poor 
weak heart had been craftily tortured, that the truth had 
been twisted and contorted to her, that she had, with a pur- 
pose, been kept blind when necessary, that the inexperienced 
inclinations of her troubled passionate heart had been subtly 
flattered, and by degrees the free soul had been dipt of its 
wings till it was incapable at last of resistance or of a free 
movement towards free life . . . 

By degrees L'rdynov grew more and more unsociable and, 
to do them justice, his (Jermans did not hinder him in the 
tendency. 

He was fond of walking aimlessly about the streets. He 
preferred the hour of twilight, and, by choice, remote, se- 
cluded and unfrequented places. On one rainy, unhealthy 
spring evening, in one of his favourite back-lanes he met 
Yaroslav Ilyitch. 

Yaroslav Ilyitch was perceptibi, thinner. His friendly 
eyes looked dim and he looked altogether disappointed. He 
was racing off full speed on some business of the utmost 
urgency, he was wet through and mudd\ and, all the eve- 
ning, a drop of rain had in an almost fantastic w'ay been 
hanging on his highly liecorous but now blue nose. He had, 
moreover, grown whii^kers. 

These whiskers and the fact that Yaroslav Ilyitch glanced 
at him as though tr\ing to a\oid a meeting with an old friend 
almost startled Ordvnov. Strange to sa\, it even wounded 
his heart, W’hich had till then felt no need for sjTnpathy. 
He preferred, in fact, the man as he had been simple, 
kindly, naive; speaking candidly, a little stupid, but free 
from all pretensions to disillusionment and commonsensc. 
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It is unpleasant when a foolish man whom we have once 
liked, just on account of his foolishness, suddenly becomes 
sensible; it is decidedly disagreeable. However, the distrust 
with which he looked at Ordynov was quickly effaced. 

In spite of his disillusionment he still retained his old 
manners, which, as we all know, accompany a man to the 
grave, and even now he eagerly tried to win Ordynov’s con- 
fidence. First of all he observed that he was very busy, and 
then that they had not seen each other for a long time ; but 
all at once the conversation took a strange turn. 

Yaroslav Ilyitch began talking of the dcccitfu'ness of 
mankind in general. Of the transitorincss of tlic blessings 
of this world, of the vanity of v'anities; he even made a 
passing allusion to Pushkin with more than indifference, re- 
ferred with some cynicism to his acquaintances and, in con- 
clusion, even hinted at the dcceitfulness and treachery of 
those who are called friends, though there is no such thing 
in the world as real friendship and never has been; in short, 
Yaroslav Ilyitch had grown wise. 

Ordynov did not contradict him, but he felt unutterably 
sad, as though he had buried his best friend. 

“Ah! fancy, I was forgetting to tell you,” Yaroslav Il- 
yitch began suddenly, as though recalling something very in- 
teresting. “There’s a piece of news! I’ll tell \ou as a secret. 
Do you remember the house where you lodged?” 

Ordynov started and turned pale. 

“Well, only fancy, just lately a whole gang of thieves 
was discovered in that house; that is, would you believe me, 
a regular band of brigands; smugglers, robbers of all sorts, 
goodness knows what. Some have been caught but others 
are still being looked for; the sternest orders have been 
given. And, can you believe it! do you remember the master 
of the house, that pious, respectable, worthy-looking old 
man ?” 

“Weill” 

“What is one to think of mankind? He was the chief of 
their gang, the leader. Isn’t it absurd?” 
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Yaroslav Tlyitch spoke with feeling and judged of all 
mankind from one example, because Yaroslav Ilyitch could 
not do otherwise, it was his character. , < 

“And they? Murin?” Ordynov articulated in a whisper. 

“Ahl Murin, Murin 1 no, he was a worthy old man, quite 
respectable . . . but, excuse me, you throw a new light . . 

“Why? Was he, too, in the gang?” 

Ordynov’s heart was ready to burst with impatience. 

“However, as you say . . added Yaroslav Ilyitch, fixing 
his pewtery eves on Ordynov — a sign that he was reflecting 
— “Murin could not have been one of thirn. Just three 
weeks ago he went home with his wife to their own parts . . . 
I learned it from the porter, that little latar, do you re- 
member ?” 
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I BCGAN to scrutinize the man closely. Even in his exterior 
there was somethinfj; so peculiar that it compelled one, how- 
ever far awav one's thoughts might be, to fix one’s eyes 
upon him and go oft into the most irrepressible roar of 
laughter. That is what happened to me. I must observe that 
the lit*’ ..II e\es were so mobile, or perhaps he was so 
sensitive to th.., inagnetism of e\ery eye fixed upon him, that 
he almost bv instinet guessed that he was being observed, 
turned at once to the observer and anxiously anaUsed his 
expression. His eontinuai mobilitv, his turning and twisting, 
made him look strikingU like a dancing doll. It was strange 1 
He seemed afr.iid of jeers, in spite of the fact that he was 
almost getting his 1I\ ing In being a buffoon for all the W'orld, 
and exposed himself to e\en bu' et in a moral sense and 
even in a pinsical one, judging from the company he was 
in. Voluntary buffoons aie not even to be pitied. But I 
noticed at once that this str.mge creature, this ridiculous 
man, was b\ no means a buffoon In profession. There was 
still something gentlemanly in him. His very uneasiness, 
his continual apprehensi\eness .ibout himself, were actually 
a testimony in his favonr. It seemed to me that his desire 
to be obliging was ilue more to kinelness of heart than to 
mercenary considerations. He readil\ allowed them to 
laugh their loudest at him and in the most unseemly w’ay, to 
his face, but at the same time — anel I am ready to take my 
oath on it— his heart ached and was sore at the thought 
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dbtt his listeners were so caddishly bratal as to be capable 
of laughingi not at anything said or done, but at him, at his 
whole being, at his heart, at his head, at his appearance, 
at his whole body, flesh and blood. I am convinced that he 
felt at that moment all the foolishness of his position; but 
the protest died away in his heart at once, though it in- 
variably sprang up again in the most heroic way. I am con- 
vinced that all this was due to nothing else but a kind heart, 
and not to fear of the inconvenience of being kicked out 
and being unable to borrow money from some one. This 
gentleman was for ever borrowing money, that is, he asked 
for alms in that form, when after playing the fool and en- 
tertaining them at his expense he felt in a certain sense en- 
titled to borrow money from them. But, good heavens! 
what a business the borrowing was I And w'ith what a coun- 
tenance he asked for the loan! 1 could not have imagined 
that on such a small space as the wrinkled, angular face of 
that little man room could be found, at one and the same 
time, for so many different grimaces, for such strange, 
variously characteristic shades of feeling, such absolutely 
killing expressions. Everything w’as there — shame and an 
assumption of insolence, and vexation at the sudden flush- 
ing of his face, and anger and fear of failure, and entreaty 
to be forgiven for having dared to pester, and a sense of 
his own dignity, and a still greater sense of his own ab- 
jectness — all this passed over his face like lightning. For 
six whole years he had struggled along in God’s world in 
this way, and so far had been unable to take up a fitting at- 
titude at the interesting moment of borrowing money I I 
need not say that he never could grow callous and com- 
pletely abject. His heart was too sensitive, too passionate! 

I will say more, indeed: in my opinion, he was one of the 
most honest and honourable men in the world, but witli a 
little weakness : of being ready to do anything abject at any 
one’s bidding, good-naturedly and disinterestedly, simply 
to oblige a fellow-creature. In short, he was what is called 
“a rag” in the fullest sense of the word. The most absurd 
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thing was» that he was dressed like any one else, neither 
worse nor better, tidily, even with a certain elaborateness, 
and actually had pretentions to respectability and personal 
dignity. This external equality and internal inequality, his 
uneasiness about himself and at the same time his continual 
self-depreciation — all this was strikingly incongruous and 
provocative of laughter and pity. If he had been convinced 
in his heart (and in spite of his experience it did happen to 
him at moments to believ’c this) that his audience were the 
most good-natured people in the world, who were simply 
laughing at something amusing, and not at the sacrifice of 
his personal dignity, he would most readily have taken off 
his coat, put it on wrong side outwards, and have walked 
about the streets in that attire for the diversion of others 
and his own gratification. But equality he could never any- 
how att iin. Ai other trait: the queer fellow was proud, and 
even, by fits anci starts, when it was not too risky, generous. 
It was worth seeing anil hearing how he could sometimes, 
not sparing hiiii'^ If, consequently with pluck, almost wdth 
heroism, dispose of one of his patrons who had infuriated 
him to madness. But tliat was at moments . . In short, he 
was a martyr in the fullest sense of the word, but the most 
useless and consequenth the most comic martyr. 

There was a general discussion going on among the 
guests. All at once I saw our queer friend jump upon his 
chair, and call out at the top ot his voice, anxious for the 
exclusive attention of the company. 

“Listen,” the master of the h^use whispered to me. “He 
sometimes tells the most criious stories. . . . Does he in- 
terest you?” 

I nodded and squeezed m\sclt into the group. The sight 
of a well-diessLil gentleman jumping upon his chair and 
shouting at the top ot his \oiet did, in fact, draw the at- 
tention of all. Many who did not know the queer fellow 
looked at one another in perplc\it\, the others roared with 
laughter. 

“I knew Fedosey Nikolaitch. 1 ought to know Fedosey 
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Nikolaitch better than any one !” cried the queer fellow from 
his elevation. “Gentlemen, allow me to tell you some- 
thing. I can tell you a good story about Fedosey Nikolaitch ! 
I know a story — exquisite 1 ” 

“Tell it, Osip Mihalitch, tell it.” 

“Tell it” 

“Listen.” , 

“Listen, listen.” 

“I begin; but, gentlemen, this is a peculiar story. . . .” 

“Very good, very good.” 

*‘It’s a comic story.” 

“Very good, excellent, splendid. Get on 1” 

“It is an episode in the private life of your humble . . .” 

“But why do you trouble yourself to announce that it’s 
comic?” 

“And even somewhat tragic!” 

“Eh ? ? ? !” 

“In short, the story which it will afford you all pleasure 
to hear me now relate, gentlemen — the story, in conse- 
quence of which I have come into company so interesting 
and profitable . . .” 

“No puns!” 

“This story.” 

“In short the story — make haste and finish the introduc- 
tion. The story, which has its \alue,” a fair-haired young 
man with moustaches pronounced in a husky voice, dropping 
his hand into his coat pocket and, as though by chance, 
pulling out a purse instead of his liandkerchief. 

“The story, my dear sirs, after which I should like to 
sec many of you in my place. And, finally, the story, in con- 
sequence of which I have not married.” 

“Married 1 A wife ! Pol/.unkov tried to get married 1 1” 

“I confess I should like to see Madame Pol'/unkov.” 

“Allow me to inquire the name of the would-be Madame 
Polzunkov,” piped a youth, making his way up to the story- 
teller. 

“And so for the first chapter, gentlemen. It was just six 
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years ago, in spring, the thirty-first of March — note the 
date, gentlemen — on the eve . . 

Of the first of April !” cried a young man with ringlets. 

You arc extraordinarily quick at guessing. It was eve- 
ning. Twilight was gathering over the district town of N., 
the moon was about to float out . . . everything in proper 
style, in fact. And so in the very late twilight 1, too, floated 
out of my poor lodging on the sly — after taking leave of 
my restricted granny, now dead. l\xcuse me, gentlemen, for 
making use of such a fashionable expression, which I heard 
for the last time from Xikolav Xikolaitch. But my granny 
W'as indeed restricted: she was blind, dumb, deaf, stupid — 
everything you please. ... I contess 1 was in a tremor, I was 
prepared for great deeds; my licart was beating like a kit- 
ten’s when s<ni(‘ bon\ hand clutches It by the scruff of the 
neck,” 

“Mxcuse me, Monsieur Pol/unkov.” 

“Wliat do you want?” 

“Tell it mor<. Simply don’t over-e\ert yourself, please!” 

“All right,” said Osip Mihalitch, a little taken aback. “I 
w'cnt into the house of I edosev Xikolaitch (the house that 
he had bought). Fedosev Xikolaitch, as you know, is not 
a mere colleague, but the full-blown head of a department. 
I was announceil, and was at once shown into the study. I 
can see it now ; the room was il.u'k, almost dark, but candles 
were not brought. Behold, I cdoscv Xikolaitch walks in. 
There he and 1 were left in the darkness. . . 

“Whatever happened to you?' asked an officer. 

“What do you suppose r" asked Pol/unkov, turning 
promptly, with a corn .dsively working faci, to tlie young 
man with ringlets. “Well, gc nth men, a strange circumstance 
occurred, though indeed theie was nothing strange in it: it 
was what is called an everyday affnir I simply took out of 
my pocket a roll of paper . . . and he a roll of paper. 

“Paper notes?” 

“Paper notes; and we exchanged. 

“I don’t mind betting tliat there's a flavour of bribery 
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about it,” observed a respectably dressed, closely cropped 
young gentleman. 

“Bribery 1” Polzunkov caught him up. 

“ ‘Oh, may I be a Liberal, 

Such as many 1 have seenl' 

If you, too, when it is your lot to serve in the provinces, do 
not warm your hands at your country’s hearth . . . For as 
an author said : ‘Even the smoke of our native land is sweet 
to us.’ She is our Mother, gentlemen, our Mother Russia; 
we are her babes, and so we suck her!” 

There was a roar of laughter. 

“Only would you believe it, gentlemen, I have never 
taken bribes?” said Pol/unkov, looking round at the whole 
company distrustfully. 

A prolonged burst of Homeric laughter drowned Pol- 
zunkov’s words in guffaws. 

“It really is so, gentlemen. . . .” 

But here he stopped, still looking round at every one 
with a strange expression of face; perhaps — who knows ^ — 
at that moment the thought came into his mind that he w'as 
more honest than many of all that honourable company. 
. . . Anyway, the serious expression of his face did not pass 
away till the general merriment was quite over. 

“And so,” Polzunkov began again when all was still, 
“though I never did take bribes, yet that time I transgressed; 
I put in my pocket a bribe . . . from a bribe-taker . . . that 
is, there were certain papers In my hands which. If I had 
cared to send to a certain person, it would have gone ill with 
Fedosey Nikolaitch.” 

“So then he bought them from you ?” 

“He did.” 

“Did he give much ?” 

“He gave as much as many a man nowadays would sell 
his conscience for complete, with all its variations ... if 
only he could get anything for it. But I felt as though I 
were scalded when I put the money in my pocket. I really 
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don’t understand what always comes over me, gentlemen 
—but I was more dead than alive, my lips twitched and my 
legs trembled; well, I was to blame, to blame, entirely to 
blame. I was utterly conscience-stricken; I was ready to beg 
Fedosey Nikolaitch’s forgiveness.” 

AVell, what did he do— did he forgive you?” 

“But I didn’t ask his forgiveness ... I only mean that 
that is how I felt. Then I have a sensitive heart, you know. 
I saw he was looking me straight in the face. ‘Have you 
no fear of God, Osip Mihalitch said he. Well, what could 
I do? From a feeling of propriety I put my head on one 
side and I flung up my hands. ‘In what way,’ said I, ‘have I 
no fear of God, Fedosey Nikolaitch?’ But I just said that 
from a feeling of propriety ... I was ready to sink into the 
earth. ‘After being so long a friend of our family, after 
being, I ma) . like a son — and who knows what Heaven 
had in store for us, Osip Mihalitch? — and all of a sudden 
to inform against me — to think of that now! . . . What am 
I to think of mdnl ind after that, Osip Mihalitch?’ Yes, gen- 
tlemen, he did read me a lecture! ‘Come,’ he said, ‘you tell 
me what I am to think of mankind after that, Osip Mi- 
halitch.’ ‘What is he to think?’ I thought; and do you know, 
there was a lump in m\ throat, and my voice was quivering, 
and knowing my hateful w’eakness, I snatched up my hat. 
‘Where arc vou oft to, (^sip Mihalitch? Surely on the eve 
of such a day vou cannot bear malice against me? What 
wrong have I done you? . . . ’ ‘bedosey Nikolaitch,’ I said, 
‘Fedosey Nikolaitch . . .’ In f.^ct, I melted, gentlemen, I 
melted like a sugar-stick. .\nd the roll of notes that was 
lying in my pocket, that, too, seemed screaming out: ‘You 
ungrateful brigand, vou accursed thief! It seemed to weigh 
a hundredweight ... (if onU it had weighed a hundred- 
weight!) ‘I see,’ says Fedosev Nikolaitch, ‘I see your 

penitence . . . you know to-morrow. . . . St. Mary of 
Egypt’s day. . .* .’ ‘Well, don’t weep,’ said Fedosey Niko- 
laitch, ‘that’s enough: you’ve erreJ, and you are penitent I 
Come along! Maybe I may succeed in bringing you back 
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again into the true path,’ says he . . . ‘maybe, my modest 
Penates’ (yes, ‘Penates,’ I remember he used that expres- 
sion, the rascal) ‘will warm,’ says he, ‘your harden ... I 
will not say hardened, but erring heart, . . .’ He took me 
by the arm, gentlemen, and led me to his family circle. A 
cold shiver ran down my back; T shuddered! I thought with 
what eyes shall I present myself — you must know, gentle- 
men ... eh, what shall I say ? — a delicate position had arisen 
here,” 

“Not Madame Pol/unkov?” 

“Marya Fedos\cvna, only she was not destined, you 
know, to bear the name you have given her: she did not 
attain that honour. Fedosey Nikolaitch was right, you see, 
when he said that I was almost looked upon as a son in 
the house; it had been so, indeed, six months before, when 
a certain retired junker called Mihailo Maximitch Dvigai- 
lov, was still living. But by God’s will he died, and he put off 
settling his affairs till death settled his business for him.” 
“Ough 1” 

“Well, never mind, gentlemen, forgive me, it was a slip 
of the tongue. It’s a bad pun, but it dr)esn’t matter it’s being 
bad — what happened was far \\()rse, when 1 was left, so to 
say, with nothing in prospect but a bullet through tlie brain, 
lor that junker, though he would not admit me into his 
house (he lived in grand stvie, for he had always known 
how to feather his nest), yet perhaps correctly he believed 
me to be his son.” 

“Aha!” 

“Yes, that was how It was! So they began to cold-shoulder 
me at Fedosey Nikolaitch's. 1 noticed things, I kept quiet; 
but all at once, unluckily for me (or perhaps luckily!), a 
cavalry officer galloped into our little town like snow on our 
head. His business — buying horses for the army — was light 
and active, in cavalry stjle, but he settled himself solidly 
at Fedosey Nikolaitch’s, as though he were laying siege to 
it! I approached the subject in a roundabout way, as my 
nasty habit is; I said one thing and another, asking him 
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what I had done to be treated so, saying that I was almost 
like a son to him, and when might I expect him to behave 
more like a father. . . . Well, he began answering me. And 
when he begins to speak you are in for a regular epic in 
twelve cantos, and all you can do is to listen, lick your lips 
and throw up your liands in delight. And not a ha’p’orth of 
sense, at least there’s no making out the sense. You stand 
puzzled like a fool — he put you in a fog, he twists about 
like an eel and wriggles away Irom you. It s a special gift, 
? real gift — it’s enough to frighten people even if it is 
no concern of theirs. I tried one thliig and another, and went 
hither and thither. I took the lady songs and presented her 
with sweets and thought of witty things to say to her. I 
tried sighing and groaning. ‘My heart aches,’ I said, ‘it 
aches from ioxc.’ And I went in for tears and secret explana- 
tions Man l^ M»olish, ym know. ... I never reminded my- 
self that 1 was tliirt\ . . . not a bit of it! I tried all m\ arts. 
It was no go. It was a failure, and I gained nolliing but 
jeers ami gibes. I v\as indignant, 1 was ch(>>king wdth anger. 
I slunk oft and w’ould not set foot in the house. I thought 
and thought aiul made up mv mind to denounce him. Well, 
of course, it was a sliabhy thing — 1 meant to give aw’ay a 
friend, 1 confess. I had heaps of material and splendid ma- 
terial — a grand case. It brought me fifteen hundred roubles 
when I changed it and mv report on it for bank notes!” 

“Ah, so that w^as the bribe!" 

“Yes, sir, that was the bribe — and it w^as a bribe-taker 
who had to pay it — and I didn’t uo wrong, I can assure you ! 
Well, now I will go on; he drew' me, if you w’ill kindly 
remember, more dead than alive into the room wdiere they 
were having tea. They all met me, seeming as it w^ere of- 
fended, that is, not exactly offended, but hurt — so hurt that 
it w'as simply- - . - 1 hev seemed shattered, absolutely shat- 
tered, and at the same time there was a look of becoming 
dignity on their faces, a gravin In their expression, some- 
thing fatherly, parental . . . the prodigal son had come back 
to them — that’s what it had come to! They made me sit 
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down to tea, but there was no need to do that: I felt as 
though a samovar was toiling in my bosom and my feet 
were like ice. I was humbled, I was cowed. Marya Fomi> 
nishna, his wife, addressed me familiarly from the first word. 

“ ‘How is it you have grown so thin, my boy?’ 

“ ‘I’ve not been very well, Marya Fominishna,’ I said. 
My wretched voice shook. 

“And then quite suddenly — she must have been waiting 
for a chance to get a dig at me, the old snake — she said — 

“ ‘I suppose your conscience felt ill at ease, Osip Mi- 
halitch, my dear! Our fatherly hospitality was a reproach 
to you! You have been punished for the tears I have shed.’ 

“Yes, upon my word, she really said that — she had the 
conscience to say it. Why, that was nothing to her, she was 
a terror! She did nothing but sit there and pour out tea. 
But if you were in the market, mv darling, I thought you’d 
shout louder than any fishwife there. . . . That’s the kind 
of woman she was. And then, to my undoing, the daughter, 
Marya Fedosyevna, came in, in all her innocence, a little 
pale and her eyes red as though she had been weeping. I 
was bowled over on the spot like a fool. But it turned out 
afterwards that the tears were a tribute to the cavalry 
officer. He had made tracks for home and taken his hook 
for good and all; for you know it was high time for him 
to be off — I may as well mention the fact here; not that his 
leave was up precisely, but you see. ... It was only later 
that the loving parents grasped the position and had found 
out all that had happened. . . . What could they do? They 
hushed their trouble up — an addition to the family! 

“Well, I could not help it — as soon as I looked at her 
I was done for; I stole a glance at my hat, I wanted to get 
up and make off. But there was no chance of that, they took 
away my hat ... I must confess, I did think of getting 
off without it. ‘Well !’ I thought — ^but no, they latched the 
doors. There followed friendly jokes, winking, little airs and 
graces. I was overcome with embarrassment, said some- 
thing stupid, talked nonsense, about love. My charmer sat 
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down to the piano and with an air of wounded feeling sang 
the song about the hussar who leaned upon the sword— ^at 
finished me off I 

“ ‘Well,’ said Fcdosey Nikolaitch, ‘all is forgotten, come 
to my arms 1’ 

“I fell just as I was, with my face on his waistcoat. 

“ ‘My benefactor 1 You are a father to me I’ said I. And 
I shed floods of hot tears. Lord, have mercy on us, what a 
to-do there was! He cried, his good lady ciied, Mashenka 
cried . . . there was a flaxen-headed creature there, she cried 
too. . • . That wasn’t enough : the younger children crept out 
of all the corners (the Lord had filled their quiver full) 
and they howled too . . . Such tears, such emotion, such 
joyl They found their prodigal, it was like a soldier’s return 
to his home. Then followed refreshments, we played for- 
feits, and ‘1 hi\o a pain’ — ‘Where is it?— ‘In my heart’ — 
‘Who gave it you?’ Mv charmer blushed. The old man and 
I had some punch — thc\ won me over and did for me com- 
pletely. 

“I returned to my grandmother with my head in a whirl. 
I was laughing all the wa\ home; for full two hours I paced 
up and down our little room. I waked up my old granny 
and told her of my happiness. 

“ ‘But did he give >ou an\ money, the brigand?’ 

“ ‘He did, grann\ , he did, my dear — luck has come to 
us all of a heap: we’ve only to open our hand and take it.’ 

“I waked up Sofron. ^ 

“ ‘Sofron,’ I said, ‘take off n.y boots.’ 


“Sofron pulled off m\ boots. ^ 

“ ‘Come, Sofron. congratulate me now, give me a kiss I 
I am going to get married, my lad, I am going to get mar- 
tied. You can get jollv drunk to-morrow, you can have a 

spree, my dear soul — tour master is getting marrie . 

“My heart was full of jokes and laughter, 1 was begin- 
ning to drop o« to sleep, but somethmg naade ™ P “P 
agein. I sat in thought: t.vmorrow is the first of April, ^a 

bright and playful day-what should I do? And I thought 
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of something. Why, gentlemen, I got out of bed, lighted a 
candle, and sat down to the writing-table just as I was. I 
was in a fever of excitement, quite carried away — ^you know, 
gentlemen, what it is when a man is quite carried away? 
I wallowed joyfully in the mud, my dear friends. You see 
what I am like; they take something from you, and you 
give them something else as well and say, ‘Take that, too.’ 
They strike you on the cheek and in your joy you offer them 
your whole back. Then they try to lure you like a dog with 
a bun, and you embrace them with your foolish paws and 
fall to kissing them with all your heart and soul. Why, see 
what I am doing now, gentlemen! You arc laughing and 
whispering — I see it! After I have told you all my story 
you will begin to turn me into ridicule, you will begin to 
attack me, but yet 1 go on talking and talking and talking! 
And who tells me to? Who drives me to do it? Who is 
standing behind my back whispering to me, ‘Speak, speak 
and tell them’? And yet I do talk, 1 go on telling you, I 
try to please you as though you were my brothers, all my 
dearest friends. . . . Ech !” 

The laughter w'hich had sprung up by degrees on all sides 
completely drowned at last the voice of the speaker, who 
really seemed worked up into a sort of ecstasy. I le paused, 
for several minutes his eyes strayed about the company, 
then suddenly, as though carried away bv .1 whirlwind, he 
waved his hand, burst out laughing himself, as tiiough he 
really found his position amusing, and fell to telling his 
story again. 

“I scarcely slept all night, gentlemen. I was scribbling all 
night: you see, I thought of a trick. Ech, gentlemen, the very 
thought of it makes me ashamed. It wouldn’t have been so 
bad if it all had been done at night — I might have been 
drunk, blundered, been silly and talked nonsense — but not 
a bit of it! I woke up in the morning as soon as it was light, 
I hadn’t slept more than an hour or two, and was in the 
same mind. I dressed, I washed, I curled and pomaded my 
hair, put on my new dress coat and went straight off t(» 
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spend the holiday with Fedosey Nikolaitch, and I kept the 
joke I had written in my hat. He met me again with open 
arms, and invited me again to his fatherly waistcoat. But 
I assumed an air of dignity. I had the joke I thought of the 
night before in my mind. 1 drew a step back. 

“ ‘No, Fedosey Nikolaitch, but will you please read this 
letter,’ and I gave it him together with my daily report. And 
do you know what was in it? Why, ‘for such and such rea- 
sons the aforesaid Osip Mihalitch asks to be discharged,’ 
and under my petition I signed my full rank ! Just think what 
a notion ! Good Lord, it was the cleverest thing I could 
think of I As to-day was the first of April, I was pretending, 
for the sake of a joke, that my resentment was not over, 
that I had changed my mind in the night and was grumpy, 
and more offended than ever, as though to say, ‘My dear 
bencfa».ioi, 1 ton’t want to kno^ you nor your daughter 
either. I put tiie money in m) pocket yesterday, so I am 
secure — so here’s m\ petition for a transfer to be dis- 
charged. I don’t fire to serve under such a chief as Fedosey 
Nikolaitch. I want to go into a different office and tlien, 
maybe. I’ll inform.’ I pretended to be a regular scoundrel, 
I wanted to frighten them. And a nice way of frightening 
them, wasn’t it? A pretty thing, gentlemen, wasn’t it? You 
see, my heart had grown tender .ow’ards them since the 
day before, so I thouglit I would have a little joke at the 
family — 1 would tease the fatherly heart of Fedosey Niko- 
laitch, 

“As soon as he took my letter and opened it, I saw his 
whole countenance change. 

“ ‘What’s the meaning of this, Osip Mihalitch?’ 

“.•\nd like a little fool 1 said — 

“ ‘Tlte first of .\pri1! Mam happy returns of the day, 
Fedosey Nikolaitch!’ just likc’a silly school-boy who hides 
behind his jj;randmothcr’s arm-chair and then shouts oof 
into her ear suddenly at the top of his \oicc, meaning to 
frighten her. Yes . . . >cs, I fed quite ashamed to talk about 
it, gentlemen I No, I won’t tell you. 
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**Nonsensel What happened then?’* 

"Nonsense, nonsense I Tell us I Yes, do," rose on all sides. 

“There was an outcry and a hullabaloo, my dear friends I 
Such exclamations of surprise 1 And 'you mischievous fel- 
low, you naughty man,’ and what a fright I had given them 
— and all so sweet that I felt ashamed and wondered how 
such a holy place could be profaned by a sinner like me. 

“ ‘Well, my dear boy,’ piped the mamma, ‘you gave me 
such a fright that my legs are all of a tremble still, I can 
hardly stand on my feet I I ran to Masha as though I were 
crazy: “Mashenka,” I said, ‘‘what will become of us! See 
how your friend has turned out!" and 1 was unjust to you, 
my dear boy. You must forgive an old woman like me, I 
was taken ini Well, 1 thought, when he got home last night, 
he got home late, he began thinking and perhaps he fancied 
that we sent for him on purpose, yesterday, that we wanted 
to get hold of him. I turned cold at the thought ! Give over, 
Mashenka, don’t go on winking at me — Osip Mihalitch 
isn’t a stranger 1 I am your mother, I am not likely to say 
any harm ! Thank God, I am not twenty, but turned forty- 
five.’ 

“Well, gentlemen, I almost flopped at her feet on the 
spot. Again there were tears, again there were kisses. Jokes 
began. Fedosey Nikolaitch, too, thought he would make 
April fools of us. He told us the fiery bird had flown up 
with a letter in her diamond beakl He tried to take us in, 
too — didn’t we laugh? weren’t we touched? Fool I feel 
ashamed to talk about it. 

“Well, my good friends, the end is not far off now. One 
day passed, two, three, a week; I was regularly engaged to 
her. I should think so I The wedding rings were ordered, the 
day was fixed, only they did not want to make it public for 
a time — ^they wanted to wait for the Inspector’s visit to be 
over. I was all impatience for the Inspector’s arrival — my 
happiness depended upon him. 1 was in a hurry to get his 
visit over. And in the excitement and rejoicing Fedosey Niko- 
laitch threw all the work upon me : writing up the accounts, 
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making up the reports, checking the books, balancing the 
totals. I found things in terrible disorder — everything had 
been neglected, there were muddles and irregularities every- 
where. Well, I thought, I must do my best for my father- 
in-law ! And he was ailing all the time, he was taken ill, it 
appears; he seemed to get worse day by day. And, indeed, 

I grew as thin as a rake myself, I was afraid I would break 
down. However, I finished the work grandly. I got things 
straight for him in time. 

“Suddenly they sent a messenger for me. I ran headlong — 
what could it be? I saw my Fedosey Nikolaitch, his head 
bandaged up In a vinegar compress, frowning, sighing, and 
moaning. 

“ ‘My dear boy, my son,* he said, ‘if I die, to whom shall 
I leave ’•on m} darlings?’ 

“His wife ti '"led in vvith all his chikhen; Mashenka was 

in tears and 1 blubbered, too. 

“ ‘Oh no,’ he said, ‘(lod will be merciful, He will not visit 

my transgressions on you.’ 

“Then he dismissed them all, told me^ to shut the door 
after them, and we were left alone, tete-a-tete. 

“ ‘I have a favour to ask of you.’ 

“ ‘What favour?’ 

“ ‘Well, my dear bo\. there is no rest for me even on my 
deathbed. I am in want. 

“ ‘How so?’ I positively flushed crimson, I could hardly 


“ ‘Whv I haj lome of my own money into the 

Treasury. I grudge nothing for the public weal, my b^ I 
I don't grudge my life. Don't you imagine any ill. I am 
aad to think that slanderers have blackened 
you . . You were mistaken, my hair has g°“ "I”*’ 

STeV The Inspector is coming down upon us and Matyeyev 

iTseten thousand roubles short, and I shaU 

for it. , . . Who else? It will be 

where were my eyes? And how can we get 
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veyev? He has had trouble enough already: why should 
I bring the poor fellow to ruin?’ 

“‘Holy saints!’ I thought, ‘what a just man I What a 
heart !’ 

“ ‘And I don’t want to take my daughter’s money, which 
has been set aside for her dowry: that sum is sacred. I 
have money bf my own, it’s true, but I have lent it all to 
friends — how is one to collect it all in a minute?’ 

“I simply fell on my knees before him. ‘My benefactor!’ 
I cried, ‘I’ve wronged you, I have injured you : it was slan- 
derers who wrote against you; don’t break my heart, take 
back your money I’ 

“He looked at me and there were tears in his eyes. ‘That 
was just what I expected from you, my son. Get up! 1 for- 
gave you at the time for the sake of my daughter’s tears — 
now my heart forgives you freely! You have healed my 
wounds. I bless you for all time I’ 

‘‘Well, when he blessed me, gentlemen, I scurried home 
as soon as I could. I got the money : 

“ ‘Here, father, here’s the money. I’ve only spent fifty 
roubles.’ 

“ ‘Well, that’s all right,’ he said. ‘But now every trifle 
may count; the time is short, write a report dated some 
days ago that you were short of money and had taken fifty 
roubles on account. I’ll tell the authorities you had it in 
advance.’ 

“Well, gentlemen, what do you think? I did write that 
report, too!’’ 

“Well, what then? What happened? I low did it end?’’ 

“As soon as I had w'ritten the report, gentlemen, this is 
how it ended. The next day, in the carlv morning, an en- 
velope with a government seal arrived. I looked at it and 
what had I got? The sack! That is, instructions to hand 
over my work, to deliver the accounts — and to go about 
my business !’’ 

“How so?’’ 

“That’s just what I cried at the top of my voice, ‘How' 
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so? Gentlemen, there was a ringing in my ears. I thought 
there was no special reason for It — but no, the Inspector 
had arrived in the town. My heart sank. ‘It’s not for noth- 
iog, I thought. And just as I was 1 rushed off to Fedosey 
Nikolaitch. 

“‘How is this?’ T said. 

“ ‘What do you mean?’ lie said. 

“ ‘Why, I am dismissed.’ 

“‘Dismissed."' Iiow?’ 

“‘Why, look at diis!’ 

“ ‘Well, wh.il of it?’ 

“ ‘Why, but I didn’t ask for it!’ 

** *Ycs, \ou did — vou sent in \our papers on the first of 
— April.’ (I had never taken ^hat letter back!) 

“ ‘I'edosev \iknlaitch! I can’t believe my ears, I can’t 
believe 'ii\ > ' Is tliis you?’ 

“ ‘It is me, why?’ 

‘“M> God!’ 

“ ‘I am sons, 'r. 1 am very sorrv that }ou made up sour 
mind to retire from tiie ser\ice so earlv. A young man ought 
to be in tlie sersiee. and you’ve beL>un to be a little light- 
headed of late. And as for your character, set your mind 
at rest: I’ll see to that! Your behaviour has always been so 
exemplar} !’ 

“ ‘But that was a little joke. I cdosey Nikolaitch! I didn’t 
mean it. 1 just gave vou tlie letter for vour fatherly . . . 
that’s all.’ 

“ ‘That’s all? .\ queer joke, s’r! Does one jest with docu- 
ments like that? Whv, vor are sometimes sent to Siberia 
for such jokes. Now, good-bve. I am busv. We have the 
Inspector here — the duties of the service before everything; 
you can kick up vour heels, but we have to sit here at work. 

But I’ll get vou a eharacter ('ll!, another thing: I’ve 

just bought a house from \Iatvevev’. e are moving in 
in a day or two. So 1 expect 1 shall not have the pleasure 
of seeing y«)u at <Hir new icsidiiiee. Bon io\agc! 

“I ran home. 
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***Wc are lost gnuinyl* 

*'She wailed, poor dear, and then I saw the page from 
Fedosey Nikolaitch’s running up with a note and a bird- 
cage, and in the cage there was a starling. In the fullness of 
my heart 1 had given her the starling. And in the note there 
were the words ; ‘April ist,’ and nothing more. What do you 
think of that, gentlemen?” 

‘‘What happened then ’ What happened then ?” 

“What then! I met Fedosey Nikolaitch once, I meant to 
tell him to his face he was a scoundrel,” 

“Well?” 

“But somehow I couldn’t bring myself to it, gentlemen,” 
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<iA Faint Heart 


r thu same roof in the sanii. Hat on the same fourth 
Store) lived two voung men, colleagues in the service, Ar- 
kaJv IvMnov'itcli Ncfedcvitch and Vasya Shumkov. . . . 
riie author ot couise, Jeels tlif necfssity of explaining to 
the reader wh) one is given his full title, while the other’s 
name i [< ited, if only that sich a mode of expression 
may not be logarded as unseemly and rather familiar But, 
to do so, it would first be neccssarv to explain and describe 
the rank and \ca > and calling md diitv ir the service, and 
even, indeed, the characters of the persons concerned; and 
since there are so rnanv vvriteiN who begin in that way the 
author of the proposed story, solelv in order to be unlike 
them (that is, some psople will perhaps say, entirely on 
account of his boundless vanitv), cietides to begin straight- 
away with action. Having Loni[)let(.d this introduction, he 
begins. 

Towards six o'clock on New Year’s h'v’c Shumkov re- 
turned home, .\ikadv Ivanov itch who was lying on the bed, 
woke up and looked at hi*, fiu'iid with half-closed eyes. He 
saw that Vasva had on his veiv lust trousers and a very 
clean shirt front. I hit. of (ouise, struck him. “Where had 
Vasva to go like that.*’ \nd he hid not dined at home 
citlier!" Meanwhile, bhunikov had lighted a candle, and 
Arkady Ivanovitdi guessed immediately that his friend was 
intending to wake him accidentallv. V asya did, in fact, clear 
his throat twice, walked twice up and down the room, and 
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it last, quite acddentally, let the pipe, which he had begun 
fflling in the corner by the stove, slip out of his hands. 
Arkady Ivanovitch laughed to himself. 

“Vasya, give over pretending!” he said. 

“Arkasha, you are not asleep?” 

“I really cannot say for certain ; it seems to me I am not.” 

“Oh, Arkasha! How are you, dear boy? Wcl!, brother! 
Well, brother! . . . You don’t know what I have to tell 
you I” 

“I certainly don’t know; come here.” 

As thought expected this, Vas\a went up to him at once, 
not at all anticipating, however, treachery from Arkady 
Ivanovitch. The other seized him very adroitly by the arms, 
turned him over, held him down, and began, as it is called, 
“strangling” his victim, and apparently this proceeding af- 
forded the light-hearted Arkady lvano\itch great satis- 
faction. 

“Caught!” he cried. “Caught!” 

“Arkasha, Arkasha, what arc you about? Let me go. For 
goodness sake, let me go. I shall crumple m> dress coat!” 

“As though that mattered! What do you want with a 
dress coat? Why were you so confiding .is to put yourself 
in my hand;? Tell me, where have you been? Where have 
you dined?” 

“Arkasha, for goodness sake, let me go!” 

“Where have you dined?” 

“Why, it’s about that 1 want to tell )ou.” 

“Tell away, then.” 

“But first let me go.” 

“Not a bit of it, I wont let you go till you tell mel” 

“Arkasha! Arkasha! But do you understand, I can’t — 
it is utterly impossible 1” cried Vasya, helplessly wriggling 
out of his friend’s powerful clutches, “you know there are 
subjects 1” 

“How — subjects?” . . . 

“Why, subjects that you can’t talk about in such a position 
without losing your dignity ; it’s utterly impossible ; it would 
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make it ridiculous, and this is not a ridiculous matter, it is 
important.” 

“Here, he’s going in for being important! That’s a new 
ideal You tell me so as to make me laugh, that’s bow you 
must tell me; I don’t want anything important; or else you 
are no true friend of mine. Do you call yourself a friend? 
Eh?” 

“Arkasha, I really can’t 1” 

“Well, I don’t want to hear. . . .” 

* “Well, Arkasha!” began Vasya, lying across the bed and 
doing his utmost to put all the dignity possible into his 
words. “Arkasha! If you like, 1 will tell you; only . . .” 

“Well, what> . . .” 

“Well, I am engaged to be married!” 

Without iit*^tring another word Arkady Ivanovitch took 
Vasyi up in i is arms lilc a bab\, though the latter was by 
no means short, but rather long and thin, and began dex- 
terously carrying him up and down the room, pretending 
that he was hush .g him to sleep. 

“I’ll put >ou in your swaddling elothes, Master Bride- 
groom,” he kept saying. But seeing that Vasya lav in his 
arms, not stirring or uttering a word, he thought better 
of It at once, and reflecting that the joke had gone too far, 
set him deiwn in die middle ot the room and kissed him 
on the cheek m the most genuine and friendly way. 

“Vas\a, ^ou arc not angr\ '’ 

“Arkasha, listen. . . .” 

“Come, it’s \ew Year’s Fee.” 

“Oh, I’m all right, but wli\ are you such a madman, 
such a scatterbrain’ How mam times I ha\e told you: Ar- 
kasha, it’s realU not funns not funny at all!” 

“Oh, well, you aic neit angr\ ?” 

“Oh, I’m all right, am I c\ci angry with any one! But 
you have woundeel me, elo \ou iinelerstand? 

“But how hate I wounded \ou? In what way?” 

*1 come to you as to a friend, with a full heart, to pour 
out my soul to you, to tell you of my happiness . . . 
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“What happiness? Why don’t you speak? . . 

“Oh, well, I am going to get married 1“ Vasya answered 
with vexation, for he really was a little exasperated. 

“You! You are going to get married I So you really mean 
it?” Arkasha cried at the top of his voice. “No, no . . . but 
what’s this? He talks like this and his tears are flowing. . . . 
Vasya, my little Vasya, don’t, my little sonl Is it true, 
really? And Arkady Ivanovitch flew to hug him again. 

“Well, do you sec, how it is now?” said Vasya. “You 
are kind, of course, you arc a friend, I know that. I come 
to you with such jov, such rapture, and all of a sudden I 
have to disclose all the joy of my heart, all my rapture 
struggling across the bed, in an undignified wav. . . .You 
understand, Arkasha,” Vasya went on, half laughing. “You 
see, it made it seem comic: and in a sense I did not belong 
to myself at that minute. I could not let this be slighted. . . . 
What’s more, if you had asked me her name, I swear, I 
w’ould sooner you killed me than have answered vou.” 

“But, Vasva, win did vou not speak! You should have 
told me all about it sooner and I would not have plaved the 
fooll” cried Arkadv Ivanovitch in genuine despair. 

“Come, that’s enough, that’s enough! f)f course, that's 
how it is. . . . You know what it all comes from — from my 
having a good heart. What vexes me is, tli.it I could not 
tell you as I wanted to, making you glad and happv, telling 
you nicely and initiating you into my secret properlv. , . . 
Really, Arkasha, I love vou so much that I believe if it 
were not for you I shouldn’t be getting married, and, in 
fact, I shouldn’t be living in this w’orld at all !” 

Arkady Ivanovitch, who was excessivelv sentimental, 
cried and laughed at once as he listened to Vasva. Vasya did 
the same. Both flew to embrace one another again and for- 
got the past. 

“How is it — how is it? Tell me all about it, Vasya 1 I 
am astonished, excuse me, brother, but I am utterly as- 
tonished; it’s a perfect thunderbolt, by Jove 1 Nonsense, non- 
sense, brother, you have made it up, you’ve really made it 
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up, you are telling fibs!” cried Arkady Ivanovitch, and he 
actually looked into Vasya’s face with genuine uncertainty, 
but seeing in it the radiant confirmation of a positive inten- 
tion of being married as soon as possible, threw himself on 
the bed and began rolling from side to side in ecstasy till 
the walls shook. 

“Vasya, sit here,” he said at last, sitting down on the 
bed. 

“I really don’t know, brother, where to begin!” 

They looked at one another in joyful excitement. 

“Who is she, Vasya.''” 

“The Artemyevs! . . Vasya pronounced, in a voice 
weak with emotion. 

“No?” 

“Well, T did h \\77 into \our tars about them at first, and 
then T snut up oid you noticed nothing. Ah, Arkasha, if you 
knew how hard it was to keep it from \ou ; hut I was afraid, 
afraid to speak! I thought it would .ill go wrong, and you 
know 1 was in hn , \ikasha! M\ God! My God! You see 
this was tlie trouble," he began, pausing continual!) from 
agitation, "she luul .1 suitor .i se.r ago, hut he was suddenly 
ordered somewhere: 1 knew him— he w’as a fellow, bless 
liim! Well, lie did not write at .ill. he simply \anished. They 
waited and waited, wondering what it meant. . . . Four 
months ago he suddenK came hack married, ami has never 
set foot within their doors! It was coarse— shabby 1 And 
they liad no one U. .t.,n.l up for .hem. She med and crjed 
poor girt, and I fell in love nit>i her . . ■ m ^ 

been in ime willi her long before, all the timel I be, 

comforting her, .ind wa. aiwa.s going t ■ 

I reall, don’t kno,v lion it ha, all come about, only she 
came to love me; neck ago I couU no. 7 ““; 

I cried, 1 sobbed, and told her ” 

her — everything, in fact! ... 1 am rta > to o. ^ 

Vassily Pctrovitch, only I am a poor ’ brother 

mock of met I ^n’t .“St tbmt^g^™: 

you understand! ^ou unuerManu. 
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gaged on the spot. I kept thinking and thinking and thinking 
and thinking, I said to her, ‘How are we to tell your 
mother?’ She said, ‘It will be hard, wait a little; she’s 
afraid, and now maybe she would not let you have me; she 
keeps crying, too.’ Without telling her I blurted it out to 
her mother to-day. Lizanka fell on her knees before her, I 
did the sante . . . well, she gave us her blessing. Arkasha, 
Arkasha I My dear fellow I We will live together. No, I 
won’t part from you for anything.” 

‘‘Vasya, look at you as I may, I can’t believe it. I don’t 
believe it, I swear. I keep feeling as though. . . . Listen, how 
can you be engaged to be married? . . . How is it I didn’t 
know, eh? Do you know, Vasya, I will confess it to you now. 
I was thinking of getting married myself; but now since you 
are going to be married, it is just as guodl Be happy, be 
happy ! . . .” 

‘‘Brother, I feel so lighthearted now, there is such sweet- 
ness in my soul . . .” said Vasya, getting up and pacing about 
the room excitedly. ‘‘Don’t you feel the s.jme? We shall be 
poor, of course, but we shall be happv ; and you know it is 
not a wild fancy; our happiness is not a fairy tale; we shall 
be happy in reality ! . . .” 

‘‘Vasya, Vasya, listen!” 

“What?” said Vasya, standing before Arkady Ivanovitch. 

“The idea occurs to me; I am really afraid to say it to 
you. . . . Forgive me, and settle my doubts. What are you 
going to live on? You know I am delighted that you are 
going to be married, of course, I am delighted, and I don’t 
know what to do with myself, but — what are vou going to 
live on? Eh?” 

“Oh, good Heavens I What a fellow you are, Arkasha I” 
said Vasya, looking at Nefcdcvitch in profound astonish- 
ment. “What do you mean ? Even her old mother, even she 
did not think of that for two minutes when I put it all 
clearly before her. You had better ask what they are living 
onl They have five hundred roubles a year between the 
three of them : the pension, which is all they have, since the 
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father di^d. She and her old mother and her little brother, 
whose schooling is paid for out of that income too — ^that is 
how they live I It s you and I arc the capitalists ! Some good 
years It works out to as much as seven hundred for me.” 

I say, Vasya, excuse me; I really . . . you know I ... I 
am only thinking how to prevent things going wrong. How 
do you mean, seven hundred? It’s only three hundred . . .” 

‘Three hundred I . . . And Yulian \Iastakovitch? Have 
you forgotten him?” 

.‘‘Yulian Mastakovitch ^ But \ou know that’s uncertain, 
brother; that s not the same thing r 3 three hundred roubles 
of secure salary, where every rouble is a friend you can 
trust, \ulian Mastakovitth, of course, he’s a great man, in 
fact, I respect h.m, 1 understand him, though he is so far 
above us; and, b\ Jove, I love him, because he likes you and 
gives vou so’5' '•'ing for your worl, though he might not 
pay you, but simply order a clerk to 3\ork for him — ^but you 
will agree, Vas)a. . . . Let me tell you, too, I am not talking 
nonsense. I adm’t ‘u all Lctcisburg vou won’t find a hand- 
writing like your handwriting, I am ready to allow that to 
you,” Nefedesitch coiuludid, not without enthusiasm. ‘‘But, 
God forbid! \ou ma\ displease him all at once, you may not 
satisfy him, \our work with him ma\ stop, he ma) take 
another clerk — all sorts of things m.,v happen, in fact! You 
know, Yulian Mastakositih ma\ be here to-day and gone 
to-morrow . . .” 

‘‘Well, Arkasha, the cciliny; might fall on our heads this 
minute.” 

*‘Oh, of course, ol course I mean nothing. 

“But listen, hear ^^h.^t I ha\e got to saj you know, I 
don’t see how he can part uith me. ... No, hear w'hat I 
have to say I hear what 1 have to sa\ ! ^ ou see, I perform 
all my duties pimctualK ; }ou kiu)\\ how kind he is, you 
know, Arkasha, he gave me fifty roubles in siher to-day! 

“Did he really, Vas\a? A bonus for you?” 

“Bonus, indeed, it was out of his own pocket. He said. 
‘Why, you have liad no money for five months, brother, 
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take some if you want it; thank you, I am satisfied with 
you.’ . . . Yes, really! ‘Yes, you don’t work for me for noth- 
ing,’ said he. He did, indeed, that’s what he said. It brought 
tears into my eyes, Arkasha. Good Heavens, yes I” 

“I say, Vasya, have you finished copying those pa- 
pers? . . .” 

“No. ... I haven’t finished them yet.” 

“Vas . . . yal My angel 1 What have you been doing?” 

“Listen, Arkasha, it doesn’t matter, they are not wanted 
for another two days, I have time enough. . , .” 

“How IS it you have not done them?” 

“That’s all right, that’s all right. You look so horror- 
stricken that you turn me inside out and make my heart 
ache I You are always going on at me like this! He’s for 
ever crying out: Oh, oh, oh I!! Only consider, what does it 
matter? Why, I shall finish it, of course I shall finish 
it. . . .” 

“What if you don’t finish it?” cried .\rkady, jumping up, 
“and he has made you a present to-ilayl And \ou going to 
be married. . . . Tut, tut, tuti . . .” 

“It’s all right, it’s all right,” cried Shumko\, “1 shall sit 
down directly, I shall sit down this minute.” 

“How did you come to leave it, Vasya?” 

“Oh, Arkasha! I low could I sit ilown to work! Have 1 
been in a fit state? Why, even at the office I could scarcely 
sit still, I could scarcely bear the beating of m\ heart. . , . 
Oh! oh! Now I shall work all night, and I shall work all 
to-morrow night, and the night after, too — and 1 shall 
finish it.” 

“Is there a great deal left?” 

“Don’t hinder me, for goodness’ sake, don’t hinder me; 
hold your tongue.” 

Arkady Ivanovitch went on tip-toe to the bed and sat 
down, then suddenly wanted to get up, but was obliged to 
sit down again, remembering that he might interrupt him, 
though he coUld not sit still for excitement: it was evident 
that the news had thoroughly upset him, and the first thrill 
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of delight had not yet passed off. He glanced at Shumkov; 
the latter glanced at him, smiled, and shook his finger at 
him, then, frowning severely (as though all his energy and 
the success of his work depended upon it), fixed his eyes 
on the papers. 

It seemed that he, too, could not yet master his emotion; 
he kept changing his pen, fidgeting in his chair, re-arranging 
things, and setting to work again, but his hand trembled 
and refused to move. 

Arkaslia, I \ e talked to them about you,” he cried sud- 
denly, as though he liad just remembered it. 

‘ \ es, cried Arkasha, was just wanting to ask \ou 
that. Well?” 

“Well, I’ll tell )Ou ever\ tiling afterwards. Of course, it 
is my ow’p t but it quite w^nt out of my head that I 
didn’t iUean to s 1 . an\ thing till J had wri'ten four pages, but 
I thought of \ou and of them. I really can’t write, brother, 
I keep thinking about you. . . .” 

Vasya smiled. 

A silence followed. 

“Phewv! What a horrid pen,’' cried Shumkov, flinging it 
on the table in \exation. He took another. 

“Vassal listen! one word . . 

“Well, make haste, and for the last time.” 

“Have you a great deal lelt lo do?” 

“Ah, brother!” Vasva frowned, as tliough there could 
be nothing more terrible and murderous in the whole wrorld 
than such a question. lot, a fearful lot.’ 

“Do \ou know, I ha\e an idea ” 

“What?” 

“Oh, never mind, never mind; go on writing. 

“Wh>, what? what?” 

“It’s past six, Vasva.” 

Here Ncfcdevitch smiled and winked slyly at Vasya, 
though with a certain timidity, not knowing how Vasya 
would take it. 
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**Wdl, what is it? said Vasya, throwing down his pen, 
looking him straight in the face and actually turning pale 
with excitement. 

“Do you know what?” 

“For goodness sake, what Is it?” 

“I tell you what, you are excited, you won’t get much 
done. . . . Stop, stop, stopl I have it, I have it — listen,” 
said Nefedevitch, jumping up from the bed in delight, pre- 
venting Vasya from speaking and doing his utmost to ward 
off all objections; “first of all vou must get calm, you must 
pull yourself together, mustn’t you?” 

“Arkasha, Arkasha 1” cried Vasya, jumping up from his 
chair, “I will work all night, I will, really.” 

“Of course, of course, )ou won’t go to bed till morning.” 

“I won’t go to bed, 1 w on’t go to bed at all.” 

“No, that won’t do, that won’t do: \ou must sleep, go 
to bed at five. I will call jou at tight. To-morrow is a holi- 
day; you can sit and scribble awav all da\ long. . . . Then 
the night and — but have )ou a great deal left to do?” 

“Yes, look, look!” 

Vasya, quivering with excitement and suspense, showed 
the manuscript : “Look !” 

“I say, brbther, that’s not much.” 

“My dear fellow, there’s some more of it,” said Vasya, 
looking very timidly at Nefedevitch, as though the decision 
whether he w’as to go or not depended upon the latter. 

“How much?” 

“Two signatures.” 

“Well, what’s that? Come, I tell vou what. We shall 
have time to finish it, by Jove, we shall!” 

“Arkasha !” 

“Vasya, listen! To-night, on New Year’s F.ve, every one 
is at home with his family. You and 1 are the only ones 
without a home or relations. . . . Oh, Vasya 1” 

Nefedevitch clutched Vasya and hugged him in his leonine 

arms. 

“Arkasha, it’s settled.” 
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Vasydy boy, I only wanted to say this. You see, Vasya — 
listen, bandy4eg8, listen 1 . , 

Arkady stopped, with his mouth open, because he could 
not speak for delight. Vasva held him by the shoulders, 
gazed into his face and moved his lips, as though he wanted 
to speak for him. 

“Well,” he brought out at last. 

“Introduce me to them to-dav.” 

Arkady, let us go to tea there. I tell you what, I tell 
yOu what. We w'on t even sta\ to see in the New Year, 
we 11 come away earlier,” cried Vasva, with genuine inspira- 
tion. 

That is, we’ll go for two hours, neither more nor 
less. . . 

“And f*^pn s iMration till I have finished. . . 

“Vasya, bo> 

“Arkady!” 

Three minutis latu Xrkadv was dressed in his best. 
Vasya did nothing hut hiush himself, because he had been 
in such haste to work tint he hid not changed his trousers. 

Thev hurried out into the sticct, each more pleased than 
the other. Tlivir wav lav from the Petersburg Side to 
Kolomna. Arkady Ivanov itch stcpp« d out boldly and vigor- 
ously, so that from his walk alone one could see how glad he 
was at the good fortune of liis friend, who was more and 
more radiant with happiness. Vas\a trotted along with 
shorter steps, though his deportment was none the less 
dignified. Arkadv Ivanov itch, in fact, had never seen him 
before to such advantage. -\t that moment he actually felt 
more respect for him, ind X asva's physical defect, of wdiich 
the reader is not vet aware (X asva was sllghtlv deformed), 
which always called forth a feeling of loving sympathy in 
Arkady Ivanovitch’s kind heart, contributed to the deep 
tenderness the latter felt for him at this moment, a tender- 
ness of W'hich X’asya was in cverv wav worthy. Arkady 
Ivanovitch felt rcadv to weep with happiness, but he re- 
strained himself. 
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“Where are you going, where are you going, Vasya? It 
is nearer this way,” he cried, seeing that Vasya was making 
in the direction of Voznesenky. 

“Hold your tongue, Arkasha.” 

“It really is nearer, Vasya.” 

“Do you know what, Arkasha?” Vasya began mysteri- 
ously, in a voice quivering with joy, “1 tell you what, I want 
to take Lizanka a little present.” 

“What sort of present?” 

“At the corner here, brother, is Madame Leroux’s, a 
wonderful shop.” 

“Well.” 

“A cap, my dear, a cap: I saw such a charming little cap 
to-day. I inquired, I was told it was the fa(f)n ^lanon Lfuaut 
— a delightful thing. Cherry-coloured ribbons, and if it is 
not dear . . . Arkasha, even if it is dear. . . .” 

“I think you are superior to any of the poets, Vasya. 
Come along.” 

They ran along, and two minutes later went into the shop. 
They were met bv a black-e\cd Frenchwoman with curls, 
who, from the first glance at her customers, became as joyous 
and happy as they, even happier, if one m.iv sa\ so. Vasya 
was ready to’kiss Madame Leroux in his delight. . . . 

“Arkasha,” he said in an undertone, casting a casual 
glance at all the grand and beautiful things on little wooden 
stands on the huge table, “lovely things! What’s that? 
What’s this? This one, for instance, this little sweet, do you 
see?” Vasya whispered, pointing to a charming cap further 
away, which was not the one he meant to bu^, because he 
had already from afar descried and fixed his eyes upon the 
real, famous one, standing at the other end. He looked at 
it in such a way that one might have supposed some one was 
going to steal it, or as though the cap itself might take wings 
and fly into the air just to prevent Vasya from obtaining it. 

“Look,” said Arkady Ivanovitch, pointing to one, “I 
think that’s better.” 

“Well, Arkasha, that does you credit; I begin to respect 
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you for your taste, said Vasya, resorting to cunning with 
Arkasha in the tenderness of his heart, “your cap is charm- 
ing, but come this way.” 

“Where is there a better one, brother?” 

“Look; this way.” 

That, said Arkady, doubtiully. 

But when \ asya, incapable of restraining himself any 
longer, took it from the stand from which it seemed to fly 
spontaneously, as though delighted at falling at last into the 
hands of so good a customer, jnd they heard the rustle of 
its ribbons, ruches and lace, an unexpected cry of delight 
broke from the powerful chest of Arkady Iv^anovitch. Even 
Madame Leroux, w'hile maintaining her incontestable dignity 
and pre-eminence in matters ol taste, and remaining mute 
from condes enMon, rewarded \ a&\a w’ith a smile of com- 
plete approl)a; cvei, thing in lier glance, gesture and 
smile saving at once: “Yes, you ha\e chosen rightly, and 
are W'orthy of the happiness winch awaits \ou." 

“It has been dangling its charms In cov seclusion," cried 
Vasya, transferring liis tender feelings to the charming cap. 
“You have been hiding on purpose, you sly little pet!” And 
he kissed it, that is the air surrounding it, for he W’as afraid 
to touch his treasure. 

“Retiring as true wr)rth and \irtue,” Arkady added en- 
thusiastically, quoting humorously from a comic paper he 
had read that morning. "Well, Vas\a?" 

“Hurrah, Arkasha! You are witty to-day. I predict you 
W'ill make a sensation, as women sa\. Madame Leroux, 
Madame Leroux!" 

“What is \oui pleas ,re?" 

“Dear Madame Leroux." 

Nladamc Leroux Ku)ked at \ikad\ Ivanovitch and smiled 
condescendingly. 

“You wouldn’t belie\e how I adore you at this moment. 
. . . Allow me to give nou a kiss. . . . And \ asja kissed the 

shopkeeper. . . 

She certainly at that nvunent needed all lur dignity to 
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maintain her position with such a madcap. But I contend 
that the innate, spontaneous courtesy and grace with which 
Madame Leroux received Vasya’s enthusiasm, was equally 
befitting. She forgave him, and how tactfully, how gra- 
ciously, she knew how to behave in the circumstances. How 
could she have been angry with Vasya? 

“Madame Leroux, how much ?’’ 

“Five roubles in silver,” she answered, straightening 
herself with a new smile. 

“And this one, Madame Leroux?” said Arkady Ivano- 
vitch, pointing to his choice. 

“That one is eight roubles.” 

“There, >ou sec — there, you see ! Come, Madame Leroux, 
tell me which is nicer, more graceful, more charming, which 
of them suits you best ?” 

“The second is richer, but your choice rV</ plus coquet." 

“Then we will take it.” 

Madame Leroux took a sheet of very delicate paper, 
pinned it up, and the paper w ith the cap w t apped in it seemed 
even lighter than the paper alone. Vasja took it carefully, 
almost holding his breath, bowed to Madame Leroux, said 
something else \ery polite to her and left tlic shop. 

“I am a lady’s man, I was born to be a lady’s man,” said 
Vasya, laughing a little noiseless, nervous laugh and dodging 
the passers-bv, whom he suspected of designs for crushing 
his precious cap. 

“Listen, Arkady, brother,” he began a minute later, and 
there was a note of triumph, of infinite affection in his voice. 
“Arkady, I am so happy, 1 am so happy!” 

“Vasya I how glad I am, dear boy 1” 

“No, Arkasha, no. I know that there is no limit to your 
affection for me; but you cannot be feeling onc-hundreth part 
of what I am feeling at this moment. My heart is so full, so 
full I Arkasha, I am not worthy of such happiness. I feel that, 
I am conscious of it. Why has it come to me?” he said, his 
voice full of stifled sobs. “What have I done to deserve it? 
Tell me. Look what lots of people, what lots of tears, what 
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sorrow, what work-a-day life without a holiday, while I, I 

am loved by a girl like that, I But you will see her 

yourself immediately, you will appreciate her noble heart. 
I was born in a humble station, now I have a grade in the 
service and an independent income — my salary. I was born 
with a physical defect, I am a little deformed. See, she loves 
me as I arn. \ ulian \Iastakov’itch was so kind, so attentive, 
so gracious to-day; he docs not often talk to me; he came 
up to me: Well, how jroes It, Vasya’ (yes, really, he called 
me Vasya), are \ou ^olnp; to have a good time for the 
hfoliday, eh?’ he laughed. 

\\ ell, tile fact is, ^ our I\\ccllency, I have work to do,’ 
but then I plucked up courage and said: ‘and maybe I shall 
have a good time, too, \ our l^xcellency.’ I really said it. He 
gave me the mone\, on the sp(*t, then he said a couple of 
W'ords moTf* rne. Tears came intc) my eves, brother, I 
actuallv cried, 1 lie, tc o, seemed touched, he patted me on 
the shoulder, and said: ‘Keel always, Vasya, as \ou feci this 
now.’ ’’ 

Vasya paused lor an instant. Arkady Ivanovitch turned 
axvay, and he, too, wiped awa\ a tear with his list. 

“And, and . . \ as\a went on, “I ha\e nc\er spoken to 

you of this, ArkacK. . . Arkad), you make me so happy with 
your affection, without \ou I e<mld not live, — no, no, don’t 
say anything, Arkad\, let me si|uee/e your hand, let me . . . 
tha . . . ank . . . vou . . \gain Vasva could not finish. 

Arkad\ IvanovitJi longed to throw' himself on Vasya’s 
neck, but as tlicv were crossing the road and heard almost 
in their ears a shrill: “Hi I there!'’ they ran frightened and 
excited to tlie pavement. 

Arkady IvanovitJi was posItlvcK relieved. He set down 
VasyJi's outburst ot gratitwidc to the exceptional circum- 
stances of tlic moment. He w.i'^ \e\ed. He felt that he had 
done so little for Vas\a hitlicito. He felt actually ashamed 
of himself when Vas\a began thanking him for so little. But 
tliey had all their h\es befi>ic them, and -\rkady Ivanovitch 
breathed more frecK. 
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The Artemyevs had quite given up expecting them. The 
proof of it was that they had already sat down to tea I And 
the old, it seems, are sometimes more clear-sighted than the 
young, even when the young are so exceptional. Lizanka 
had very earnestly maintained, “He isn’t coming, he isn’t 
coming, Mamma; I feel in my heart he is not coming’’; 
while her mother on the contrary declared “that she had a 
feeling that he would certainly come, that he would not stay 
away, that he would run round, that he could have no office 
work now, on New Year’s Ev’e. Even as Lizanka opened 
the door she did not in the least expect to see them, and 
greeted them breathlessly, with her heart throbbing like a 
captured bird’s, flushing and turning as red as a cherry, a 
fruit which she wonderfully resembled. Good Heavens, what 
a surprise it was ! What a joyful “Oh !’’ broke from her lips. 
“Deceiver! My darling!’’ she cried, throwing her arms 
round Vasya’s neck. But imagine her amazement, her sudden 
confusion : just behind Vasya, as though trying to hide behind 
his back, stood Arkady Ivanovitch, a trifle out of counte- 
nance. It must be admitted that he was awkward in the 
company of women, very awkward indeed, in fact on one 
occasion something occurred . . . but of that later. You must 
put yourself ih his place, however. There was nothing to 
laugh at; he was standing in the entry, in his goloshes and 
overcoat, and in a cap with flaps over the ears, which he 
would have hastened to pull otf, but he had, all twisted 
round in a hideous way, a yellow knitted scarf, v’hich, to 
make things worse, was knotted at the back. He had to 
disentangle all this, to take it off as quickly as possible, to 
show himself to more advantage, for there is no one who 
does not prefer to show himself to advantage. And then 
Vasya, vexatious insufferable Vasya, of course always the 
same dear kind Vasya, but now insufferable, rutliless Vasya. 
“Here,” he shouted, “Lizanka, T have brought you my 
Arkady? What do you think of him? He is my best friend, 
embrace him, kiss him, Lizanka, give him a kiss in advance; 
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afterwards— you will know him better— you can take It 
back again.” 

Well, what, I ask you, was Arkady Ivanovitch to do? 
And he had only untwisted half of the scarf so far. I really 
am sometimes ashamed of Vasva’s excess of enthusiasm; it 
is, of course, the sign of a good heart, but . . . it’s aw^kward, 
not nice ! 

At last both went in. . . . "I he mother was unutterably 
delighted to make Xrkadv Iv^anovitch’s acquaintance, ‘She 
had heard so much ihout him, she had . . .” But she did not 
frnish. A jo\ful ‘‘Oli!” linging musically through the room 
interrupted her in the middle of 1 sentence. Good Heavens! 
Li/anka was standing before the cap which had suddenly 
been unfohled before her ga/c; she clasped her hands with 
the utmost slmplicit\, smiling sikh a smile. . . . Oh, Heavens! 
^\hy ha ^ r M*‘dame Leroux an e\cn lovelier cap? 

Oli, IIca\cns; but where could you find a lovelier cap? It 
was quite first-rate. Where could you get a better one? I 
mean it seriousK This ingratitude on the part of lovers 
moves me, in tact, to indignation and even w'ounds me a 
little. Whv, look at it for \ ourself, reader, look, w’hat could 
be more beautiful than this little lo\e of a cap? Come, look 
at it. . . . But, no, no, niv strictures arc uncalled for; they 
had bv now all agreed with me; i*^ had been a momentary 
aberration; the blindiuss, the delirium of feeling; I am 
ready to forgi\e them. . . . But then you must look . . . You 
must excuse nu, kind reader, I am still talking about the 
cap : made of tulle, light as a feather, a broad cherry-coloured 
ribbon co\ered with hue passing between the tulle and the 
ruche, and at the back two wide long ribbons — they w'ould 
fall down a little bcloA tlic nape of the neck. . . . All thar 
the cap needed was to lu tilted a little to the back of the 
head; come, look at it; I a'^k \ou, after that . . . but I see 
you arc not looking . . . ^ ou think does not matter. ^ ou are 
looking in a different direction. . . . You are looking at tw^o 
big tears, big as pearls, that rose in two jet black eyes, 
quivered for one instant on the c\ clashes, and then dropped 
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on the ethereal tulle of which Madame Leroux’s artistic 
masterpiece was composed. . . . And again I feel vexed, those 
two tears were scarcely a tribute to the cap. . . . No, to my 
mind, such a gift should be given in cool blood, as only then 
can its full worth be appreciated. I am, I confess, dear 
reader, entirely on the side of the cap. 

They sat down — Vasya with Lizanka and the old mother 
with Arkady Ivanovitch; they began to talk, and Arkady 
Ivanovitch did himself credit, I am glad to say that for him. 
One would hardly, indeed, have expected it of him. After a 
couple of words about Vasya he most successfully turned 
the conversation to Yulian Mastakovitch, his patron. And 
he talked so cleverly, so cleverly that the subject was not 
exhausted for an hour. You ought to have seen with what 
dexterity, what tact, Arkady Ivanovitch touched upon certain 
peculiarities of Yulian Mastakovitch which directly or in- 
directly affected Vasya. The mother was fascinated, genu- 
inely fascinated; she admitted it herself; she purposely called 
Vasya aside, and said to him that his friend was a most 
excellent and charming young man, and, what was of most 
account, such a serious, steady young man. Vasya almost 
laughed aloud with delight. He remembered how the serious 
Arkady had tumbled him on his bed for a quarter of an 
hour. Then the mother signed to Vasya to follow her quietly 
and cautiously into the next room. It must be admitted that 
she treated Lizanka rather unfairly: she behaved treacher- 
ously to her daughter, in the fullness of her heart, of course, 
and showed Vasya on the sly the present Lizanka was pre- 
paring to give him for the New Year. It was a paper-case, 
embroidered in beads and gold in a very choice design: on 
one side was depicted a stag, absolutely lifelike, running 
swiftly, and so well done 1 On the other side was the portrait 
of a celebrated General, also an excellent likeness. I cannot 
describe Vasya’s raptures. Meanwhile, time was not being 
wasted in the parlour. Lizanka went straight up to Arkady 
Ivanovitch. She took his hand, she thanked him for some- 
thing, and Arkady Ivanovitch gatlicred that she was refer- 
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ring to her precious Vasya. Lizanka was, indeed deeply 
touched, she had heard that Arkady Ivanovitch was such a 
true friend of her betrothed, so loved him, so watched over 
him, guiding him at every step with helpful advice, that she, 
izan a, could hardly help thanking him, could not refrain 

and hoping that Arkady Ivanovitch 
might like her, if only half as uell as Vasya. Then she began 
questioning him as to whether Vasya was careful of his 
health, expressed some apprehensions in regard to his 
marked impulsiveness of character, and his lack of knowledge 
of men and practical life; she said that she would In time 
watch over him religiously, that she would take care of and 
cherish his lot, and finally, she hoped that Arkady Ivanovitch 
would not leave them, but would live with them. 


“We three shall live like one,” 
naive enihuM isin. 


she cried, with extremely 


But it was time to go. 1 hc\ tried, of course, to keep them, 
but \ asya answered point blank that it was impossible. 
Arkady Iv*ano\ it h said the same. 1 he reason was, of course, 
inquired into, and it came out at once tliat there was work 
to be done entrusted to Vasya by Yulian Mastakovitch, 
urgent, necessary, dreadful work, which must be handed in 
on the morning of the next dav but one, and that it was not 
only unfinished, hut had been completely laid aside. The 
mamma sighed when she heaid of this, while Lizanka was 
positively scared, and hurried Vas\a oft in alarm. The last 
kiss lost nothing from this haste; though brief and hurried 
it was only the more warm and ardent. At last they parted 
and the two friends sa oti Iiome. 

Both began at once confiding to each other their impres- 
sions as soon as thev found themselves in die street. And 
could the> help it? Indeeii, Arkadx Ivanovitch was in love, 
desperately in love, with Li/anka. -\ncl to w’honi could he 
better confide his feelings than to Vasya, the happy man 
himself. And so he did; he was not bashful, but confessed 
everything at once to Vasya. Vasva laughed heartily and 
was immensely delighted, and even observed that this w'as 
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all that was needed to make them greater friends than ever 
"You have guessed my feelings, Vasya," said Arkady Ivano- 
vitch. "Yes, I love her as I love you; she will be my good 
angel as well as yours, for the radiance of your happiness 
will be shed on me, too, and I can bask in its warmth. She 
will keep house for me too, Vasya; my happiness will be in 
her hands. Let her keep house for me as she will for you. 
Yes, friendship for you is friendship for her; you arc not 
separable for me now, only I shall have two beings like you 
instead of one. . . Arkady paused in the fullness of his 
feelings, while Vasya was shaken to the deptlis of his being 
by his friend’s words. The fact is, he had never expected 
anything of the sort from Arkadv. Arkady Ivanovitch was 
not very great at talking as a rule, he was not fond of dream- 
ing, either; now he gave way to the liveliest, freshest, rain- 
bow-tinted da\-dreams. "How' I will protect and cherish 
you both," he began again. "To begin with, Vasya, I will be 
godfather to all your children, every one of them; and 
secondly, Vasya, we must bestir ourselves about the future. 
We must buy furniture, and take a lodging so that you and 
she and I can each have a little room to ourselves. Do you 
know', Vasya, I’ll run about to-morrow atul look at the 
notices, on the” gates! 7'hree . . . no, two rooms, we should 
not need more. I really believe, Vasva, I talked nonsense 
this morning, there will be money enough; why, as soon as 
I glanced into her eyes I calculated at once that there would 
be enough to live on. It will all be for her. Oh, how we will 
work! Now, Vasya, we might venture up to twenty-five 
roubles for rent. A lodging is everything, brother. Nice 
rooms . . . and at once a man is cheerful, and his dreams are 
of the brightest hues. And, besides, I.i/anka will keep the 
purse for both of us: not a farthing will be wasted. Do you 
suppose I would go to a restaurant? What do you take me 
for? Not on any account. And then we shall get a bonus and 
reward, for we shall be zealous in the service — oh ! how we 
shall work, like oxen toiling in the fields. . . . (tnly fancy,” 
and Arkady Ivanovitch’s voice was faint with pleasure. 
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“all at once and quite unexpected, twenty-five or thirty 
roubles. . . . Whenever there’s an extra, there’ll be a cap or 
a scarf or a pair of little stockings. She must knit me a scarf; 
look what a horiul one I’ve got, the nasty yellow thing, 
it did me a bad tui ri to-ilay ! And you were a nice one, Vasya, 

to introduce me while 1 liad m^ head in a halter Though 

never mind that n(A\. And look here, I undertake all the 
silver. I am hound to give )ou some little present, — that will 
be an honour, that will flattei my vanity. . . . My bonuses 
w^on t fail me, suielv; \ou don’t suppose they w’ould give 
them to Skorohodov ^ fear, they won’t be landed in that 
person’s pocket. I II buy you silver spoons, brother, good 
kniv'cs — not silver knives, but thoroughly good ones; and a 
waistcoat, that is a waistcoat t( r myself. I shall be best man, 
of cour^ ^ \ now hi other, you must keep at it, you must 

keep at it. I sn stind over vou with a 'jtick, brother, to-day 
and to-morrovv and all night » I sliall worrv you to work. 
F'inish, make haste and hnislu brother. And then again to 
spend tlie evening, and then igain both of us happy ; we will 
go in for loto. We will spend the evening there— oh, it’s 
jolly! (Jh, the devil! How vexing it is I can't help you. I 
should like to take it and wiitc it all for you. . . . Why is it 
our handwriting is not alike 

“Yes," answertvl \ isva. ‘ Acs, I must make haste. I think 
it must be clev Lii oMovk w e must make haste. ...To work I” 
And saying this, \ asv i, who hid been all the time alternately 
smiling and tiving to intcirupt with some enthusiastic re- 
joindei tlu How ol his tiiends feelings, and had, in short, 
been showing the’ mo^t eoidial response, suddenlv subsided, 
sank into sileiui. and ilmost i m along tlu sticet. It seemed 
as though semu buuhnsnine idea had suddenly^ chilled his 
fcv'crish head, he sicined all it oiue dispirited. 

Arkadv Ivanov it Ji lelt quite uneasy ; he scarcely got an 
answ'cr to his luirrud questions fiom \asya, who confined 
himself to a woid 01 two, soiiit times an irrelevant exclama- 


tion. 

“Why, what is 


tlie matter with you, A asv a? he cried at 
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last, hardly able to keep up with him. “Can you really be so 
uneasy?” 

“Oh, brother, that’s enough chatter I” Vasya answered, 
with vexation. 

“Don’t be depressed, Vasya — come, come,” Arkady inter- 
posed. “Why, I have known you write much more in a 
shorter time! What’s the matter? You’ve simply a talent 
for itl You can write quickly in an emergency; they are 
not going to lithograph your copy. You’ve plenty of timel 
. . . The only thing is that you are excited now, and pre- 
occupied and the work won’t go so easily.” 

Vasya made no reply, or muttered something to himself, 
and they both ran home in genuine anxiety. 

Vasya sat down to the papers at once. Arkady Ivanovitch 
was quiet and silent; he noiselessly undressed and went to 
bed, keeping his eyes fixed on Vasya. ... A sort of panic 
came over him. . . . “What is the matter with him?” he 
thought to himself, looking at Vasya’s face that grew whiter 
and whiter, at his feverish eyes, at the anxiety that was 
betrayed in every movement he made, “why, his hand is 
shaking . . . what a stupid ! Wliy did 1 not advise him to 
sleep for a couple of hours, till he had slept off his nervous 
excitement, any wav. ” Vasya had just finislied .i page, he 
raised his eyes, glanced casualK at Arkady and at once, 
looking down, took up his pen again. 

“Listen, Vasya,” Arkady Ivanovitch began suddenl>, 
“wouldn’t it be best to sleep a little now? Look, you are in a 
regular fever.” 

Vasya glanced at Arkady with vexation, almost with 
anger, and made no answer. 

“Listen, Vasya, you’ll make yourself ill.” 

Vasya at once changed his mind. “How would it he to 
have tea, Arkady?” he said. 

“How so? Whv?” 

“It will do me good. I am not sleepy. I’m not going to 
bed I I am going on writing. But now I should like to rest 
and have a cup of tea, and the worst moment will be over.” 
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“First-rate, brother Vasya, delightful 1 Just SO, I was 
wanting to propose it myself. And I can’t think why it did 
not occur to me to do so. But I say, Mavra won’t get up, she 
won’t wake for anything ” 

“True.” 

That s no matter, though,” cried Arkady Ivanovitch, 
leaping out of bed. ”I will set the samovar myself. It won’t 
be the first time. . . 

Arkady Ivanovitch ran to the kitchen and set to work to 
get the samovar; Vasja meanwhile "vvent on writing, \rkady 
Ivanovitch, moreover, dressed and ran out to the baker’s, 
so that Vas\a might ha\c something to sustain him for the 
night. A quarter of an liour later the samovar was on the 
table. 1 hev began drinking tea. but conversation flagged. 
Vasya sull stv i.sJ preoccupied. 

“To-morrow/ he said at last, as though he had just 
thought of it, "I shall ha\e to take iny congratulations for 
the New Year . . . ’ 

“You need not go at all.” 

“Oh yes, brother, I must,” said Vasva. 

“Why, 1 will sign the \iMtors' book for you everyw’here. 
. . . How’ can \nu? You work to-morrow*. You must w^ork 
to-night, till fi\c o’clock in the morning, as I said, and then 
get to bed. Or else \t>u wdl be good for nothing to-morrow\ 
ril w*ake you at eight i/\.Iock. punctually.” 

“But w’ill it be all right, \our Mgning for me?” said Vasya, 
half assenting. 

“Why, what couUl be better.'' Lversonc docs it. 

“I am rcallv afraid.*' 

“Why, win ?’’ 

“It’s all right, vou know, with other people, but Yulian 
Mastakovitch . . . be ims been so kind to me, you know, 
Arkasha, and when he notices it's not my own signature ” 

“Notices! win. wliat a tVllow >011 arc. really. Vasya! 
How could he notice? . . . Come. \ou know 1 can imitate 
your signature awfullv well, and make just the same ouris 
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to it, upon my word I can. What nonsense I Who would 
notice?” 

Vasya, made no reply, but emptied his glass hurriedly. 
. . . Then he shook his head doubtfully. 

‘‘Vasya, dear boy! Ah, if only we succeed! Vasya, what’s 
the matter with you, you quite frighten me ! Do you know, 
Vasya, I am not going to bed now, I am not going to sleep! 
Show me, have you a great deal left?” 

Vasya gave Arkady such a look that his heart sank, and 
his tongue failed him. 

‘‘Vasya, what is the matter? What are you thinking? Why 
do you look like that?” 

‘‘Arkady, I really must go to-morrow to wish Yulian 
Mastakovitch a happy Xew Year.” 

“Well, go then!” said Arkad\, gating at him open-eyed, 
in uneasj expectation. ‘‘I sa), Vasya, do write faster; I am 
advising you for your good, 1 really am! How often Yulian 
Mastakovitch himself has said that what he likes particularly 
about your writing is its legibility. Wh\, it is all that Skorop- 
lehin cares for, that writing should be good and distinct like 
a copy, so as afterwards to pocket tlie paper and take it home 
for his children to copy; he can't buy copybooks, the block- 
head! Yulian Mastako\itch is always saying, always insist- 
ing: ‘Legible, legible, legible!’ . . . What is the matter? 
Vasya, I really don’t know how to talk to \ou ... it quite 
frightens me . . . )ou crush me with your depression.” 

‘‘It’s all right, it's all right,” said Vasya, and he fell back 
in his chair as though fainting. Arkady was alarmed. 

‘‘Will you have some water? Vasva! Vas\a!” 

‘‘Don’t, don’t,” said Vasya, pressing his hand. ‘‘I am all 
right, I only feel sad, I can’t tell why. Better talk of some- 
thing else; let me forget it.” 

‘‘Calm \ ourself, for goodness’ sake, calm yourself, Vasya. 
You will finish it all right, on my honour, you will. And even 
if you don’t finish, what will it matter? You talk as though 
it were a crime 1” 

“Arkady,” said Vasya, looking at his friend with such 
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meaning that Arkady was quite frightened, for Vasya had 
never been so agitated before. . . . “If I were alone, as I used 
to be. . . . No I 1 don t mean that. I keep wanting to tell you 
as a friend, to confide in you. . . . But why worry you, 
though ? . . . You see, Arkady, to some much is given, others 
do a little thing as I do. Well, if gratitude, appreciation, is 
expected of you . . . and you can't give it?” 

Vasya, I don t understand \ou in the leas^.” 

I have never been ungiatefiil,” Vas\a went on softly, as 
though speaking to liimself, “but if I am incapable of ex- 
pressing all I feel, it seems as though ... it seems, \rkady, 
as though I am rcallv ungiateful, and that’s killing me.” 

What next, what ntxt! As though gratitude meant 
nothing more tluin \()iir finishing thu copy in time? Just 
think wli.c iri sa\ing, Vasv i? I> that the whole expres- 
sion of gratitude . ' 

\as\a sank into silenee at onee, and looked open-e\ed at 
ArkadN, as though his unexpeeted argument had settled all 
his doubts I le even smiled, but the same melancholy expres- 
sion eame hack to his I lee at onee. Arkady, taking this smile 
as a sign that all his uiu isiness was over, and the look that 
succeeded it as .ui imlie ition thu he was determined to do 
better, was gre iMv ulievid. 

‘AVell, biotlu' X’ki^hi \ou will wake up,” said Vasya, 
“keep an eve on me, it 1 t dl asleep it wdll be dreadful. I’ll 
set to work now. . . . \i kasha 
‘AVhat?“ 

“Oh, It’s nothing, I onlv . . I meant. . . 

Vas\a settleil himsJt and sanl no more, \rkady got into 
bed. Neithei o\ tlum Mid oiu woid about their friends, the 
Artcm\e\s. IVihaj's both ol their felt that then had been a 
little to blame, anil thu then ought not to have gone for 
their jaunt when tluv dal Xrkulv '^oon fell asleep, still 
worried about Wisva lo h s mvn surpiise he woke up 
exactlv at eight oMoek m the mom ng. Vasva w is asleep in 
his chair with the jum in lus hand, pale anel exhausted; the 
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candle had burnt out. Mavra was busy getting the samovar 
ready In the kitchen. 

“Vasya, Vasya 1” Arkady cried in alarm, “when did you 
fall asleep?” 

Vasya opened his eyes and jumped up from his chair. 

“Oh !” he cried, “I must have fallen asleep. . . 

He flew tb the papers — everything was right ; all were in 
order; there was not a blot of ink, nor spot of grease from 
the candle on them. 

“I think I must have fallen asleep about six o’clock,” said 
Vasya. “How cold it is in the night I Let us have tea, and I 
will go on again. . . .” 

“Do you feel better?” 

“Yes, yes, I’m all right, I’m all right now.” 

“A happy New Year to you. brother Vasva.” 

“And to you too. brother, the same to ^ou, dear bov.” 

They embraced each other. Vasya’s chin was quivering 
and his eyes were moist, .\rkady Ivano\itch was silent, he 
felt sad. They drank their tea hastily. 

“Arkady, I’ve made up my mind, I am going myself to 
Yulian Mastakovitch.” 

“Why, he wouldn’t notice ’’ 

“But my” conscience feels ill at ease, brotlier.” 

“But you know it’s for his sake \ou are sitting here; it’s 
for his sake you are w'caring yourself out.” 

“Enough!” 

“Do you know w'hat, brother. I’ll go round and see. . . .” 

“Whom?” asked Vas>a. 

“The Artemyeys. I’ll take them your good wishes for the 
New Year as well as mine.” 

“My dear fellow! Well, I’ll stay here: and 1 see it’s a 
good idea of yours; I shall be working here, I shan’t waste 
my time. Wait one minute. I’ll write a note.” 

“Yes, do brother, do, there’s plenty of time. I’ve still to 
wash and shave and to brush my best coat. Well, Vasya, we 
are going to be contented and happy. Embrace me, Vasya.” 

“Ah, if only we may, brother. . . .” 
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Does Mr. Shumkov live here?” they heard a child’s voice 
on the stairs. 

Yes, my dear, yes,” said Mavra, showing the visitor in. 

What s that? What is it?” cried Vasya, leaping up from 
the table and rushing to the entry, “I^etinka, you?” 

Good morning, I have the honour to wish you a happy 
New Year, Vassily Petrovitch,’’ said a pretty boy of ten 
years old with curly black hair. “Sister sends you her love, 
and so does Mamma, and Sister told me to give you a kiss 
fpr her.” 

Vasya caught the messenger up m the air and printed a 
long, enthusiastic kiss on his lips, which were very much like 
Lizanka’s. 

“Kiss him, .\rkad\,” he said handing Petya to him, and 
without touching the ground the bo\ w’as transferred to 
Arkad\ is.t” '^ch’s powerful and eager arms. 

“Will you have some breakfast, dear?” 

“Thank-you, very much. Wc have had it already, we got 
up early to-da\, t’ e otlicrs ha\c gone to church. Sister was 
two hours curling nu hair, and pomading it, washing me 
and mending m\ trousers, for I tore them yesterday, playing 
with Sashka in the street, we were snow'balling.” 

“Well, yvcll, well;” 

“So she dressed me up to eornc and see vou, and then 
pomaded m\ In id and then ga\i me a regular kissing. She 
said: ‘(lo to Vasya, yyisli him i happy New Year, and ask 
whether they are happy, yyhetlur they had a good night, 
and . . to ask something else. — oh ves! whether you had 
finished the yyoik you spoke ot yesteiday . . . when you were 
there. Oh, I've got it all yyritten down, said the boy, reading 
from a slip of paper yyliieh he took out of his pocket. Yes, 
they were uneasy.” 

“It will be finished' It will be! Tell her that it will be. I 
shall finish it, on my yyord ot honour! 

‘‘And something else Oh ves. I forgot. Sister sent a 

little note and a present, and I yyas forgetting it I . . . 

‘‘My goodness ! Oh. you little darling ! Where is it? where 
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is it? That’s it, ohl Look, brother, see what she writes. The 
dar — ^ling, the precious! You know I saw there yesterday a 
paper-case for me ; it’s not finished, so she says, ‘I am sending 
you a lock of my hair, and the other will come later.’ Look, 
brother, look!” 

And overwhelmed with rapture he showed \rkadv Ivano- 
vitch a curl of luxuriant, jct-bl.ick hair; then he kissed it 
ferventiv and put it in his breast pocket, nearest his heart. 

“Vasya, I shall get jou a locke’- for that curl,” .\rkady 
Ivanovitch said resoluteI\ at last. 

“And we are going to ha\e hot veal, and to-morrow 
brains. Mamma wants to make cakes . . . but w e are not going 
to have millet porridge.” said the bov, after a moment’s 
thought, to wind up his budget of interesting items. 

“Oh I what a prettv bo\.” cried \rkad\ hanovitch. 
“Vasya, you are the happiest of moitals.” 

The bo> finished his tea, took from Vas\a a note, a 
thousand kisses, and went out happy and frolicsome as 
before. 

“Well, brother" began Arkady Ivanovitch, hlghlv de- 
lighted, “you sec how splendid it all is; \ou sec. I'verv thing 
is going well, don’t be downcast, don’t be uneasv. (lo aticad! 
Get it done, Vasya, get it clone. I’ll be home at two o’clock. 
I’ll go round to them, and then to Yulian .Mastakovitch.” 

“Well, good-bye, brother; good-bye . . . Oh ! if onl\. . . . 
Very good, you go, \cr\ good,” said Vasva, “then I really 
won’t go to Yulian .Mastakovitch.” 

“Good-bye.” 

“Stay, brother, stay, tell them . . . well, whatever you 
think fit. Kiss her. . . and givx* me a full account of every- 
thing afterwards.” 

“Come, come — of course, I know’ all about it. I'his happi- 
ness has upset you. The suddenness of it all ; you’ve not been 
yourself since yesterday. You have not got over the excite- 
ment of yesterday. Well, it’s settled. Now try and get over 
it, Vasya. Goqd-bye, good-bye 1” 

At last the friends parted. All the morning Arkady Ivano- 
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^tch was preoccupied, and could think of nothing but Vasya. 
He knew his weak, highly nervous character. “Yes, this 
happiness has upset him, I was right there,” he said to him- 
self. Upon my word, he has made me quite depressed, too, 
that man will make a tragedv of anything! What a feverish 
creature! Oh, I must save him! 1 must save him!” said 
Arkady, not noticing that he hmiself was exaggerating into 
something serious a sliglit trouble, in reality quite trivial. 
Only at eleven o clock he reached the porter’s lodge of 
'Julian Mastakovitch s house, to add his modest name to 
the long list ot illustrious persons who had written their 
names^ on .i sheet ol blotted and scribbled paper in the 
porter s lodge. Whit was his surprise when he saw just 
above his own the signature of Vasv.i Shumkov! It ama/ed 
him. “What's the nutter with him?” he thought. Arkady 
Ivanotit 1 iiad just been so b 'o\ant with hope, came 

out fe.iing upset. 1 here was cutainh going to be trouble, 
but how ? \nd in whit toim? 

He reaciietl tin \ttcm\t\s with gl.)om^ forebodings- he 
seemed absent-minded fiom the first, and after talking a 
little with 1 i/aiika wait u\a\ w.th tears In hisc\cs; he was 
reallv anMi>us .ihout \ vs\.i He went home running, and on 
the Ne\a came tull tdt upon Vasya himself. The latter, too, 
was unease. 

“Wh ere are \ou going?" crinl \rkad\ leanovitch. 

V.is\a stopped as though be liul been caught in a crime. 

“Ob, it’s noth ng. brotlier, 1 w inted to go for a walk.” 

“You could not St ind it. and have been to the Artemyevs? 
Oh, Vasea, Vasea! Win did \ou go to Yulian Mastako- 
eitch?” 

Vasva did not answe.. but tlun with a wave of his hand, 
be said: “.\rkad\. 1 don’t know what is the matter with 
me. 1 ” 

“Come, come, Vas\a. 1 know what it is. C.ilm yourself. 
^ ou’vc been .exciteil, aiul o\ ei w rought ever since yesterday. 
Only think, it’s not mudi to bear. I’e crvbody’s fond of you, 
everybody’s reads to do am thing tor you: vour work is 
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gpHng on all right; you will get it done, you will ^rtainly 
net it done. I know that you have been imagining something, 
you have had apprehensions about something. . . .** 

“No, it’s all right, it’s all right. . . .’’ 

“Do you remember, Vasya, do you remember it was the 
same with you once before; do you rem«*mbcr, when you 
got your promotion, in your joy and thankfulness you were 
so zealous that you spoilt all your work for a week? It is 
just the same with you now.” 

“Yes, yes, Ark.idy; but now it is different, it is not that 
at all.” 

“How is it different? And very Iikel\ the work is not 
urgent at all, while you are killing \ ourself. . . .” 

“It’s nothing, it’s nothing. I arn all right, it’s nothing. 
Well, come along!” 

“Why, arc >ou going home, and not to them?” 

“Yes, brother, how could 1 ha\e the face to turn up 
there? ... I h.ne changed m% mind. It was only that I could 
not stay on alone without \(»u: n<*w \ou are ctnning hack 
with me I'll sit down to write .igain. Let us go!” 

They walked along and for some time were sdent. N’asya 
was in haste. 

“Why don’t sou ask me about them?” said \rkads Ivano- 
vitch. 

“Oh, }es! Well, Arkasha, what about them?” 

“Vasja. you arc not like yourself,” 

“Oh, I am all right, I am ail right. Tell me everything, 
Arkasha,” said Vasva, in an imploring voice, as though tt) 
avoid further explanations. .\rkad\ Ivanovitch sighed. He 
felt utterly at a loss, looking at Vasva. 

His account of their friends roused Vasya. I Ic even grew 
talkative. They had dinner together, Li/anka’s mother had 
filled Arkady Ivanovitch’s pockets with little cakes, and 
eating them the friends grew more cheerful. After dinner 
Vasya promised to take a nap, so as to sit up all night. He 
did, in fact, lie dowrn. In the morning, some one whom it 
was impossible to refuse had invited Arkady Ivanovitch to 
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tea. The friends parted. Arkady promised to come back as 
soon as he could, by eight o’clock if possible. The three 
hours of separation seemed to him like three years. At last 
he got away and rushed back to Vasva. When he went into 
the room, he found it in daikn^ss V isya was not at home. 
He asked Mavra. Mavia said that he had been writing all 
the time, and had not slept at all then he had paced up and 
down the room, and after that, an hour befo e, he had run 
out, saying he would be hick n halt-an-hour , “and when, 
savs he, Arkadv Ivanov itch coincs m tell him, old woman, 
savs lie, Nlavri told him in conclusion, “that I have gone 
out for a vv ilk and he icpcitcd the order three or four 
times. 

He IS at tile Aitcnucvs" thought Aikady Ivanoviteh, 
and he ^ iu u\ 

A minute lit^ h lui iped up with icn^wcd hope. 

“He has simplv tin shed ’ he thought ‘tint’s all it 
is; he couldn r w j t but in oh tlic^c But, no ^ he would 
have w i ted loi me . 1 ets hm a peep what he has 
there ” 

He lighted i e indU uul » tii to \ is\ a’s w nting-table : the 
work had rnadi progr<.ss ind it looked as though there were 
not miuli left to do \ikid\ 1\ ino' eh w is about to inves- 
tigate luitheT. when N is\ i Imuselt walked in. . . . 

“Ob vou are lu e ^ Ik ei e i with a start of dismay. 

Arkadv Iv .ininitJi w IS siknt Hi was itraid to question 
Vasx.i. Hu lattu iiio{ pul liis lms xnd nmained silent too, 
as he be^jan sort tin pip<-i'' I'^t tiuit e\cs met. The 
look in \as\a’s was so lusitsli iig, imploiing, and broken, 
that \ik’d\ shiiikkic wlun lu siw it. His heart quivered 
and was full 

‘•Vas^a. im ikar 'xw. what is it’ What’s wiong?” he 
cried, rushing to him uul squu/ing him in his arms. Ex* 
plain to me, I don’t understand \ou. and sour depression. 
What is the mattir wifh sou ms pooi, tormented boy? 
What is k? Tell me all about it without hiding anything. 

It can’t be only this •” 
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Vasya held him tight and could say nothing. He could 
scarcely breathe. 

“Don’t, Vasya, don’t! Well, if you don’t finish it, what 
then? I don’t understand you; tell me your trouble. You see 
it is for your sake I. . . . Oh dearl oh dear!” he said, walk- 
ing up and down the room and clutching at everything he 
came across, as though seeking at once some remedy for 
Vasya. “I will go to Yulian Mastakovitch instead ot you to- 
morrow. I will ask him — entreat him — to let you have an- 
other dav. I will explain it all to him, anything, if it worries 
you so. . . 

“God forbid!" cried Vas\a, and turned as white as the 
wall. He could scarce!) stand on his feet. 

“Vassa ! Vas\a !" 

Vasya pulled himself togetlur. His lips were quivering; 
he tried to say something, but could onl\ convulsiselv 
squeeze Arkads’s hand in si'ence. Ills hand was coKl. 
Arkady stood facing him, full ot anxious and mist table 
suspense. Vasya raised his e\es again. 

“Vasya, God bkss )ou. Vast a! You wring m\ luart, m\ 
dear boy, m\ friend." 

Tears gushed trom Vassa’s e\ts; he flung himsflf on 
Arkady’s beJsom. 

“I have deceit cd \ou, \ikad\. ’’ he said. “I h.ive deteiteil 
you. f-'orgise me, forgive me! 1 have bien faithless to vour 
friendship . . .” 

“What is it, Vas)a? What is the matter?" asked .\rkad), 
in real alarm. 

“Lookl" 

And witli a gesture of despair \’as)a tossed out of the 
drawer on to the table six thick manuscripts, similar to the 
one he had copied. 

“What’s this?" 

“What I have to get through by the day after to-mor- 
row. I haven’t done a quarter! Don’t ask me, don’t ask 
me how it has happened," Vasya went on, speaking at once 
of what was distressing him so terribly. “zVrkady, dear 
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friend, I don t know myself what came over me. I feel as 
though I were coming out of a dream. I have wasted three 
weeks doing nothing. I kept . . I . . . kept going to see 
her. . . . My heart was aching, I was tormented by . . . the 
uncertainty ... I could not wrre. I did not even think about 
it. Only now, when liappincss is at hand for me, I have 
come to niv senses 

*‘Vasva,” began \rkady I\anovitch rcsolut-^ly, “Vasya, I 
will save you. I understand it all. It’s a serious matter; I 
will save you. I isten! listen to ne: T will go to Yulian Mas- 
takoviteh to-moirow. . . . Don’t si akc your head; no, listen I 
I will tell him exactly how it Ins all been; let me do that . . . 
T will explain to him . . I will go into everything. I will 
tell him how ciushcd \oij aie, how vou are worrying your- 

“Do you \ tint you arc killing me now?” Vasya 
brought out, turning cohl with horroi. 

Arkady Ix Hioxitch turned pile, hut at once controlling 
himself, liuglkd 

“Is that all ^ Is th u ill "" he siid. ‘ l"pon my word, Vasya, 
upon my yyoreP \rcn't you nhamed^ Come, listen! I see 
that I am giuxing vou \ ou set I understand you; I know 
yyliat is pissmj; in \<ui hent \VI , y\e have been living 
together tor inc xt ir^' think (lod^ You arc such a kind, 
soft-luarted ttlloxx biu wcik unpirdonably weak. Why, 
t X en I i/ax 1 1 i \1 ik ilox n i has noticed it. \nd you a dreamer, 
and that’s a h ui thing too xou max go tiom bad to worse, 
brother. I tel! \»»u, I know whu you want^ You would like 
Julian N1 astakox ite h, tor inst inec, tt) be besiele himself and, 
max be, to gi\e i ball, oo, treiin jox, becui^e you are going 
to get marricel. "vtop, saip* xou arc trowning. You see 
that at one yxoid from me m>u ic offeneled on Yulian Mas- 
takox'ltch’s atcount. I 11 let him alone, ^ou know I respect 
him just as much is \o\i do But ’rguc as xou may, you can t 
prey'cnt my thinking that you woulel like there to be no one 
unhappy* in the yyhole woilel when xoii are getting mar- 
Tied. . . . Yes, brothtr. nou mu^t idmit that aou AAOuld like 
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me, for instance, your best friend, to come in for a fortune 
^ a hundred thousand all of a sudden, you would like all 
the enemies in the world to be suddenly, for no rhyme or 
reason, teconciled, so that in their joy they might all em> 
brace one another in the middle of the street, and then, per* 
haps, come here to call on you. Vasva, mv dear boy, I am 
not laughing; it is true; you've said as much to me long ago, 
in different ways. Because you are happy, you want every 
one, absolutely ev’cr\ one, to become happy at once. It hurts 
you and troubles you to be happy alone. .\nil so you want 
at once to do your utmost to be worthy of that happiness, 
and maybe to do some great dectl to satisfy your conscience. 
Oh I I understand how re.idy you are to distress \ ourself for 
having suddenly been remiss just where \ou ought to have 
shown your 7eal, your capacity . . . well, maybe your grati- 
tude, as you say. It is vcr\ bitter for ^ou to think that Yulian 
Mastakovitch may frown and even be angry when he secs 
that you have not justified the expectations he had of you. 
It hurts you to think that )ou may hear reproaches from 
the man you look upon as vour benefactor — and at such a 
moment 1 when vour heart is full of jov and you don’t know 
on whom to lavish vour gratitude. , . . Isn’t that true? It is, 
isn’t it?” • 

Arkady Ivanovitch, whose voice was trembling, paused, 
and drew' a deep breath. 

Vasya looked atfectionatcly at his friend. .\ smile passed 
over his lips. His fate even lighted up, as though with a 
gleam of hope, 

“Well, listen, then.” .\rkady I yanovitch began again, 
growing more hopeful, “there’s no netessitv that you should 
forfeit Yulian Mast akov itch’s favour. ... Is there, dear 
boy? Is there any question of it? And since it is so,” said 
Arkady, jumping up, “I shall sacrifice myself for you. I 
am going to-morrow to Yulian Mastakovitch, and don’t 
oppose me. You magnify your failure to a crime, Vasya. 
Yulian Mastakovitch is magnanimous and merciful, and, 
what is more, he is not like you. He will listen to you and 
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mei and get us out of our trouble, brother Vasya. Well, are 
you calmer?’’ ^ 

Vasya pressed his friend’s hands with tears in his eyes. 

“Hush, hush, Arkady,” he said, “the thing is settled. I 
haven’t finished, so \ery well; it I haven’t finished, I haven’t 
finished, and there’s no need for you to go. I will tell him 
all about it, I will go mvself. 1 am calmer now, I am per- 
fectly calm ; only you mustn’t go. . . . But lister . . .” 

“Vasva, my clear boy,” Arkady Ivanovitch cried joyfully, 
judged from what you said. I am glad that you have 
thought better of things and have recovered yourself. But 
whatever may befall you, whatever happens, I am with 
you, remember that. I see that it worries you to think of 
my speaking to Yulian Mastakovitch — and I won’t say a 
word, not a w^nl you shall tell him \ourself. You see, you 
shall go to-mu»M)w. . . . f)h no, \ou nad belter not go, you’ll 
go on writing lure, you see, and I’ll find out about this work, 
w'hcthcr it is \crv uigent or not, whethtr it must be done 
bv tlie time or no , and it \ou don't finish it in time what 
will come of It. Then I will run back to \ou. Do you see, 
do \ou sec! "I here is still hope; suppose the work is not 
urgent — it ma\ be all light. Yulian Mastakovitch may not 
remember, then all is saved.” 

Vas>a shook his head doubtfully. But his grateful eyes 
never left his friend’s f ue. 

“Come, that's enough, I am so weak, so tired,” he said, 
sighing. “1 don't w int to think about it. Let us talk of some- 
thing else. 1 won't write either risyw , elo \ou know I’ll only 
finish two slu^rt pages jusi t > get to the end of a passage. 
Listen . . . I hive long wanted to ask vou, how is it you 
know’ me sc^ wclP” 

Tears droppcvl from \ isva s ewes on \rkadv s hand. 

“If you knew, Vasva, how fond I am of you, you would 

not ask that — ves!” ^ 

“Yes, yes, Arkadv, 1 don’t know tliat, because I don t 
know' why you arc so fond ot me. ^ cs, Arkadv, do vou 
know', even your love has been killing me? Do you know. 
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ever so many times, particulariy when I am thinking of you 
in bed (for 1 always think of you when I am falling asleep), 
I shed tears, and my heart throbs at the thought ... at the 
diought. . . . Well, at the thought that you are so fond of 
me, while I can do nothing to relieve my heart, can do 
nothing to repay you.” 

“You see, Vasya, you see what a fellow you are I Why, 
how upset you are now',” said Arkady, whose heart ached 
at that moment and who remembered the scene in the street 
the day before. 

“Nonsense, you want me to be calm, but I never have 
been so calm and happy! Do you know. . . . Listen, I want 
to tell you all about it, but I am afraid of woundin^j vou. . . . 
You keep scolding me and being vexed; and I am afraid. . . . 
See how-' I am trembling now, I don’t know whv. Vou sec, this 
is w'hat I want to say. I feel as though I had never known my- 
self before — yec! Yes, I only began to understand other 
people too, yesterday. I did not feel or appreciate things 
fully, brother. My heart . . . was hard. . . . Listen, how has 
it happened, that I have never done good to an\ one, any 
one in the world, because 1 couldn’t — 1 am not even pleasant 
to look at. . . . But evcrvbodv docs me good! Vou, to begin 
with: do you suppose I don’t sec that? Only I said nothing; 
only I said nothing.” 

“Hush, Vasya 1” 

“Oh, Arkasha 1 . . . it’s all right,” Vasya interrupted, 
hardly able to articulate for tears. “I talked to you yester- 
day about Yulian Mastakovitch. And \ou know yourself 
how stern and severe he is, even vou have come in for a 
reprimand from him; yet he deigned to jest with me yester- 
day, to show his affection, and kind-heartedness, which he 
prudently conceals from every one. . . .” 

“Come, Vasya, that only shows you deserve your good 
fortune.” 

“Oh, Arkasha 1 How I longed to finish all this. . . . No, I 
shall ruin my good luckl I feel thatl Oh no, not through 
that,” Vasya added, seeing that Arkady glanced at the heap 
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of urgent work lying on the table, “that’s nothing, that’s only 
paper covered with writing . . . it’s nonsense I That mat- 
ter s settled. ... I went to see them to-day, Arkasha ; I did 
not go in. I felt depressed and sad. I simply stood at the 
door.^Shc was tlie piano, I listened. You see, Ar- 

kady, he went on, dropping his voice, “I did not dare 
to go in. 

“I say, Vasya — what is the matter with you? You look at 
one so strangely.” 

“Oil, it’s nothing, T feel a little sick; my legs are trem- 
bling: it’s because I sat up last night. Yes! Everything looks 
green before m\ c\« s. It’s here, here ” 

He pointed to his heart. He fainted. When he came to 
hirnselt Arkad\ tried to take torrible measures. He tried to 
compel him tn go to Iie»l. \otlnng would induce Vasya to 
consent. 1 1 - 1 tc irs, wrung his hand*^. wanted to write, 

was ahsolutelv st t on hnishing his two pages. To avoid ex- 
citing him ArkacK ht him sit dowm to the work. 

“Do \ ou know ’ sau] \as\a, as liC settled liimself in his 
place, “an idea lias oc«.urred to me.'' d'hcre is hope.” 

I le sm.led to Ark.uK. and his pale face lighted up with a 
gleam ot hop^ . 

“1 will take him whn is done the day after tomorrow. 
About the rest 1 will tJl a lie. I w d say it has been burnt, 
that it has been sopped in water, that I have lost it. . . . 
That, in faa, I ha\e not tinislud it: I cannot lie. I will ex- 
plain, ilo \oii know, what? Ell explain to liim all about it. 
I will tell him how it w is that I could not. I’ll tell him about 
ni\ lo\e: he has got married himsclt just lately, he 11 under- 
stand me. I will do it all, of course, lespectlully, quietly; he 
will see my tears aiui he touched hy them. . . . 

“Yes, of course, \ou must go, \ou must go and explain to 
him. . . . But there’s no need of tears! Tears for what? 
Really, Vas\a, >ou quite scare me. ’ 

“Yes, rn go! I’ll gi^. But now let me write, let me write, 
Arkasha. I am not intertering with any one, let me write! 

Arkady (lung hims.lf .>n the Kd. He had no confidence 
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in Vasya, no confidence at all. Vasya was capable of any*, 
thing, but to ask for forgiveness for what ? how ? That was 
not the point. The point was, that Vasya had not carried out 
his obligations, that Vasya felt guilty in his own eyes, felt 
that he was ungrateful to destiny, that Vasya was crushed, 
overwhelmed by happiness and thought himself unworthy 
of it; that, in, fact, he was simply trying to find an excuse to 
go off his head on that point, and that he had not recovered 
from the unexpectedness of what had happened the day be- 
fore; “that’s what it is,” thought Arkady Ivanovitch. “I 
must save him. I must reconcile him to himself. He will be 
his own ruin.” He thought and thought, and resolv'ed to go 
at once next day to Yulian Mastakovitch, and to tell him all 
about it. 

Vasya W'as sitting writing. Arkady Ivanovitch, worn out, 
lay down to think things over again, and only woke at day- 
break. 

“Damnation ! Again !” he cried, looking at Vasva ; the 
latter was still sitting writing. 

Arkady rushed up to him, sei/eii him and forcibly put 
him to bed. Vasya was smiling: his eyes were closing with 
sleep. He could hardU speak. 

“I wanted-to go to bed,” he said. ‘‘Do you know, \rkadv, 

I have an idea; I shall finish. I made mv pen go faster! I 
could not have sat at it any longer; wake me at eight 
o’clock.” 

Without finishing his sentence, he dropped asleep and 
slept like the dead. 

“Mavra,” said Arkady Ivanovitch to Mavra, who came 
in with the tea. “he asked to be waked in an hour. Don't 
wake him on any account ! Let him sleep ten hours, if he 
can. Do you understand?” 

“I understand, sir.” 

“Don’t get the dinner, don’t bring in the wood, don’t 
make a noise or it will be the worse for you. If he asks for 
me, tell him I* have gone to the office — do you understand?” 

“I tmderstand, bless you, sir; let him sleep and welcome 1 
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I am glad my gentlemen should sleep well, and I take good 
care of their things. And about that cup that was broken, 
and you blamed me, your honour, it wasn’t me, it was poor 
pussy broke it, I ought to have kept an eye on her. ‘S-sh, you 
confounded thing,’ 1 said.” 

“Hush, be quiet, he quiet!” 

Arkady Ivanovitth followed Mavra out into the kitchen, 
asked for the key and locked her up there. Then he went 
to the office On tin way lie considered how he could present 
hi/nself before \ulnn Mastakoyitch, and whether it would 
be appropriate and not impertinent. He went into the office 
timidly, and timidly inquired wlicthii His 1 \cellency were 
there; receiving the inswer tint he was not and would not 
be, .\rkady Ivanov itch instantly thought of going to his 
flat, but rcfl.i'id vi \ piudently thu it Yulian Mastako- 
vitch hiel noi 'le r<t tl'< oftm. he vvoul i certainly he busy 
at home He lemaim 1 1 he louis s..emed to h m endiess. 
Indirectly he inquite 1 d out t u. woik entrusted to Shum- 
kov, but no I'tu mvtlo g about this kU that was 

known was tint k ul in Mistikovitch did employ him on 
special lohs, hu vvhu thev weie— no one could say. kt last 
it struck three o’clock id kiktdv Ivanovitch luslied out, 
eager to get ho-iu In tlu vest mk he vv is met by a clerk, 
who told him that \ isslv I’vtu.viich Shumkov had come 

ahom om- ..^<..1. -n.l '-I. 'i. tl ^ >luC aJJ.J. ' 

.are lu-re. anj «l.ulu V ul Vla.takoMtch had been 
here.” Heumt tlu, \ C.d, K motuch took a sledge and 

hastened home bes.de himselt w th alarm. 

nastenee u, ,,s vv.tlkipg about the room 

ShujnU. I.anourch, he 

m Molent r^utcnunt. <da. ■ - j hastened to 

immediauU h,s papers sMthout a 

conceal Ins emotion He questions, seemed to 

word. He seemed to avoiel ^ on some 

be bothered bv them, to be he could 

plan, and deciding to concc.t -phis struck Ar- 

not reckon further on ^ ^ and oppressive 

kady, and his heart ached ^ P 
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pain. He sat on the bed and began turning over the leaves 
of some book, the only one he had in his possession, keeping 
his eye on poor Vasya. But Vasya remained obstinately 
silent, writing, and not raising his head. So passed several 
hours, and Arkady’s misery reached an extreme point. At 
last, at eleven o’clock, Vasya lifted his head and looked with 
a fixed, vaeant stare at Arkady. Arkady waited. 'I'wo or 
three minutes passed; Vasya did not speak. 

“Vasya I’’ cried Arkady. 

Vasya made no answer. 

“Vasya!” he repeated, jumping up from the bed, “Vasya, 
W'hat is the matter w'ith }ou? What is it?” he cried, running 
up to him. 

Vasya raised his eyes and again looked at him with the 
same vacant, fixed stare. 

“He' s in a trance!” thought Arkady, trembling al! o\cr 
w’ith fear. He seized a bottle of water, raised Vasya, poured 
some water on his head, moistened his temples, rubbeil his 
hands in his own — and Vas\a came to himsilf. "Vasva, 
Vasya!” cried Arkady, unable to restrain liis tiars. “Vasya, 
save yourself, rouse \ourself, rouse \ourself! . . .” He could 
say no more, but held him tight in his arms. .\ look as of 
some oppressive sensation passed over Vasva’s face; lie 
rubbed his forehead and clutched at his head, as though he 
were afraid it would burst. 

“I don’t know what is the matter with me,” he added, at 
last. “I feel torn to pieces. Come, it’s all right, it’s all right! 
Give over, Arkady; don’t grieve,” he repeated, looking at 
him with sad, exhausted eyes. “Why be so anxious? Come!” 

“You, you comforting me!” cried Arkady, whose heart 
was torn. “Vasya,” he said at last, “lie down and have a 
little nap, won’t you? Don’t wear \ ourself out for nothing! 
You’ll set to work better afterwards.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Vasya, “b) all means. I’ll lie down, vers 
good. Yes! you sec I meant to finish, but now I’ve changed 
my mind, yes. . . .” 

And Arkady led him to bed. 
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Listen, Vasya, he said firmly, “we must settle this mat- 
ter finally. Xell me ^\})at were you thinking about?” 

“Ohl said Vasv i, with a flourish of his weak hand turn- 
ing over on the otlicr side. 

“Come, Vasya, (omc, make up your mind. I don’t want 
to hurt YOU. I can’t be silent iny longer. You won’t sleep 
till you’ve made up \our mind I know.” 

“As sou like, as sou like,” \ asya icpeated enigmatically. 

He will gi\e in thought \rk d\ Ivanovitch. 

Attend to me, \ s\a,” he said, “icmember what I say, 
and I Wrill save \ou to-moirow; to-morrow I will decide 
your fate! \\ lut am I sajing, \oui fate^ You have so 
frightened nic, \ as\ i, that 1 am using \our owm words. 
Late, indeed* It’s simplv noii'^tnse, rubbish! You don’t 
want to ’ > .liin \I istakovitch’s favour — affection, if 

you like. No ' id \nu won’t lost it, \ou will see. 1 ” 

Arkadv I\ moMteh wouUl hue sud more, but Vasva in- 
terrupteil lum IK s t up m btel, put both aims iround 
Arkadv hanoMteli’s neck and kissed him. 

“1 nough,” he saiil in a weak voice, “enough ^ ^ay no 
mure alnnit tint!” 

\nd igim lu turned his face to the wall. 

“Nlv gooiimss^” thought \rkai* , “m\ goodness! What 
IS the inaitu w lb him" 1 1 l is utteib lost. What has he in 
his inirul 1 lie Will W his own undoing ” 

Arkadv looked it li m in de^piii 

“It lie wtu to I iP iir' thought \ikidv, ‘perhaps it 
would be In l tel I 1 s tTouhh would piss ott vvitli illness, and 
that might be llie best VNa\ ot settling the whole business. 
But what nonsense I am t ilking Oh, mv (leiel* 

NIe tiiiw bile \ isv i steiiuel to be asleep. Vrkadv Ivan- 
ov iteh was relie\eel \ geniel sign, be thought. He made 
up his mine! to sit bes de liim aP night. But ^ asya was rest- 
less; he kept twitebmg ind to s ng ibout on the bed, and 
opening his eves toT in insMrit \t last exhaustion got the 

upper hand, he slept hke the dead It was about two o’clock 
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|i the morning, Arkady Ivanovitch began to doze in the 
(kair with his elbow on the table I 

He had a strange and agitated dream. He kept fancying 
that he was not asleep, and that Vasya was still lying on 
the bed. But strange to say, he fancied that Vasya was pre- 
tending, that he was deceiving him, that he was getting up, 
stealthily watching him out of the corner of his eye, and 
was stealing up to the viriting table. Arkady felt a scalding 
pain at his heart; he felt vexed and sad and oppressed to 
see Vasja not trusting him, hiding and concealing himself 
from him. He tried to catch hold of him, to call out, to 
carry him to the bed. Then Vasya kept shrieking in his 
arms, and he laid on the bed a lifeless corpse. He opened 
his eyes and woke up; Vas>a \\as sitting before him at the 
table, writing. 

Hardly able to belie\ e his senses, Arkady glanced at the 
bed; Vasya was not tliere. Arkady jumped up in a panic, 
still under the influence of his dream. V'as\a did not stir; he 
went on writing. All at once Arkady noticed with horror 
that Vasya was moving a dry pen over the paper, was turn- 
ing over perfectly blank pages, and hurrying, hurrying to 
fill up the paper as though he were doing his work in a most 
thorough and efficient way'. ‘*No, this is not a trance," 
thought Arkady Icanovitch, and he trembled all over. 

“Vasya, Vasya, speak to me," he cried, clutching him by 
the shoulder. But Vasya did not speak; he went on as before, 
scribbling with a dry pen over the paper. 

“At last I hav’c made the pen go faster,” he said, without 
looking up at Arkady. 

Arkady seized his hand and snatched away the pen. 

A moan broke from Vasya. He dropped his hand and 
raised his eyes to Arkady; then yvith an air of misery and 
exhaustion he passed his hand over his forehead as though 
he wanted to shake off some leaden weight that was press- 
ing upon his whole being, and slowly, as though lost in 
thought, he let his head sink on his breast. 

“Vasya, Vasya 1” cried Arkady in despair. “Vasya 1” 
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A minute later Vasya looked at him, tears stood in his 
large blue eyes, and his pale, mild face wore a look of in- 
finite suffering. He whispered something. 

“What, what is it?" cried Arkady, bending down to him. 

“What for, why are they doing it to me?” whispered 
Vasya. “What for*-' What have I done?” 

“Vasya, what is it What ar( you afraid of? What Is it?” 
cried Arkady, wringing his hands in despair. 

“Why are tlav striding me lor a soldi'*!?" said Vasya, 
looking his friend straiglit in the face. “Why is it? What 
have 1 done?" 

Arkadv s hair stood on end with horror; he refused to 
believe his ears. He stood over him, half dead. 

A minute later he pulltd hniiself together. “It’s nothing, 
it’s only for dw minute." he si,d to himself, with pale face 
and blue, qu* e-mg lip'', and Ik hastened to put on his out- 
door things. He meant to lun straight for a doctor. All at 
once Vasya called to him Ark.ulv rushed to him and clasped 
him in his amis like a mother whose child is being torn 
from her. 

“Arkadv, Arkadv, don’t tell anv one! Don't tell any one, 
do you hear? It is m\ trouble. I must bear it alone.’’ 

“What is it — what is 't? Rouss \ ourself, Vas\a, rouse 
yourself !’’ 

Vasya sighed, and s'ow teal^ trickled down his cheeks. 

“Why ktll lur? How 's slii to bl imc?" he muttered in an 
agonized, heartrending \e)i*.e. ‘IIk sin is mine, the sin is 
mine !’ 

He was silent tor a nuuiicnt 

“Farewell, nn lose! Faiewell. nn losel" he whispered, 
shaking his luckless he- id Arkidy started, pulled himself 
together and would base rushed tor the doctor. “Let us 
go, it is time," cricil \ asva, cained awM\ by Arkady s last 
movement. “Let us go. brother let us go; I am ready, ou 
lead the way.” He paused and looked at Arkady with a 

downcast and mistrustful face. , w • c 

“Vasya, for goodness’ sake, don’t follow me I Wait for 
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me here. I will come bade to you directly, directly,” said 
Arkady Ivanovitch, losing his head and snatching up his 
cap to run for a doctor. Vasya sat down at once, he was 
quiet and docile; but there was a gleam of some desperate 
resolution in his eyes. Arkady turned baLk, snatched up from 
the table an open penknife, looked at the poor fellow for 
the last time, and ran out of the flat. 

It was eight o’clock. It had been broad daylight for some 
time in the room. 

He found no one. He was running about for a full hour. 
All the doctors whose addresses he had got from the house 
porter when he inquired of the latter whether there w’crc 
no doctor liv’ing in the building, had gone out, either to tlteir 
work or on their priv'ate affairs, riiere was one who saw’ 
patients. This one questioned at length and in detail the 
servant who announced that Nefedevitch had called, ask- 
ing him who it was, from whom he came, what was the mat- 
ter, and concluded by saving that he could not go, that he 
had a great deal to do, and that patients of that kind ought 
to be taken to a hospital. 

Then Arkady, exhausted, agitated, and utterly taken 
aback by this turn of affairs, cursed all the doctors on earth, 
and rushed home in the utmost alarm about V.isva. He ran 
into the flat. Mavra, as though there were nothing the mat- 
ter, went on scrubbing tlie floor, breaking up wood and pre- 
paring to light the stove. He went into the room; there was 
no trace of Vasya, he had gone out. 

“Which way? Where? Where will the poor fellow be 
off too?” thought Arkad\, frozen with terror. He began 
questioning Mavra. She knew nothing, had neither seen nor 
heard him go out, Ciod bless him! Nefcdevitch rushed off 
to the Artemyevs’. 

It occurred to him for some reason that he must be there. 

It was ten o’clock by the time he arrived. They did not 
expect him, knew nothing and had heard nothing. He stood 
before them frightened, distressed, and asked where was 
Vasya? The mother’s legs gave way under her; she sank 
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back on the sofa. Lizanka, trembling with alarm, began 
asking what had happened. What could he say? Arkady 
Ivanovitch got out of it as best he could, invented some tale 
which of course was not hclie\ctl, and fled, leaving them dis- 
tressed and anxious. I le flew to his department that he might 
not be too late the? < , and he It ^ them know^ that steps might 
oc taken at once. ( )ri tlie s\a\ it occuired to him that Vasya 
would he at Yulian M.istakosYch’s. That was more likely 
than anything: Aikulv had thought of that first of all, 
c»-cn ht. foi c the ^rtiinx c\ s . As he dr(j\e by Hi*: Kxccllency’s 
door, lie thouglit ot stopping, but ai once told the driver 
to go straight on. I li* made up his mind to try and find out 
whether an\ thing h ui h.ippenvd at the c>ffice, and if he W’ere 
not there to go to I lis 1 XLclKncy^ ostensibly to report on 
\as)a. Som » must lu infoimcilrit it. 

As >ot)n as •* got into (In waiting-i'oom he was sur- 
rounded h\ t ellow -(.1^ r|vs, f(jr t^ie most pait }oung men of 
his own staru’ing in tiu scrsin.. ith one \()iLe thev began 
asking him \\‘ ii bad hanp' ncil to \ s\a? At the same time 
they all told limi that \ as\a liul gone out of his mind, and 
thought that 1 v w is to ht tor a soldiLf as a punishment 
tor lia\irig n^gUited his woik. \rk ul\ l\ano\itch, answer- 
ing them n all dir^ctMins, (jr rither noiding gi\ing a direct 
answer to am oru, ruslud into the inner room. On the w’av 
he learned that \ as\a w ’s in Julian MastakoN Itch's private 
r(»om, that c\ii\ oiu had hcLii there and that Ksper Ivano- 
\itch hatl goiu in tlure too. He was stopped on the wav. 
One ()l tIu senior ilu’ks asked him who he was and wdiat 
he wantcii.'' Without ih''ii»igui''hing the pcrsc^n he said 
something abtuit \ 4 is\a aiul w^nt straight into the room. He 
heard ^ uli.in \Iast ^ko\ itch s \oiee rrc'>ni within. Where 
are \ou g^'mg." some oru askiv.1 him at the \cr\ door. Ar- 
kad> hanoMteh was almost in despair; he was on the point 
of turning hack, hut through tiu open door ho saw his poor 
Vasva He nusl^d tlie door and squeezed his way into the 
room. IW erv one seemed to be m confusion and perplexity, 
because Yulian Mastakoxitch was apparentlv much cha- 
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gyined. All the more Important personages were standing 
about him talking, and coming to no decision. At a little dis> 
tance stood Vasya. Arkady’s heart sank when he looked at 
him. Vasya was standing, pale, with his head up, stiffly 
erect, like a recruit before a new officer, with his feet to- 
gether and his hands held rigidly at his sides, lie was look- 
ing Yulian Mastakovitch straight in the face. Arkady was 
noticed at once, and some one who knew that they lodged 
together mentioned the fact to His Iixcellencv. Arkady was 
led up to him. He tried to make some answer to the questions 
put to him, glanced at Yulian Mastakovitch and .seeing on 
his face a look of genuine compassion, began trembling and 
sobbing h'ke a child. He even did more, he snatched His 
Excellence’s hand .ind held it to his eyes, w'ctting it with his 
tears, so that Yulian Mastakovitch w'as obliged to draw it 
hastily away, and wa\ing it in the air, said, “Come, my dear 
fellow, come! I set \ou have a good heart.” Arkady sobbed 
and turned an imploring look on every one. It seemed to 
him that they were all brothers of his dear Vas\a, that they 
were all worried and weeping about him. “How. how has it 
happened? how has it happened?” asked 'Julian Masta- 
kovitch. “What has sent him out of his miml ?” 

“Gra — gra-^gratitude !” was all Arkad\ lyanovitch 
could articulate. 

Every one heard his answer with ama/ement, and it 
seemed strange and incredible to every one that a man could 
go out of his mind from gratitude. Arkadt explained as best 
he could. 

“Good Heavens! what a pity!” said Yulian Mastakovitch 
at last. “And the work entrusted to him was not important, 
and not urgent in the least. It was not worth while for a man 
to kill himself over it! Well, take him away!” ... At this 
point Yulian Mastakovitch turned to Arkady Ivanovitch 
again, and began questioning him once more. “He begs,” 
he said, pointing to Vasya, “that some girl should not be 
told of this. Who is she — his betrothed, I suppose?” 

Arkady began to explain. Meanwhile Vasya seemed to be 
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thinking of something, as though he were straining his 
memory to the utmost to recall some important, necessary 
matter, which was particularly wanted at this moment. 
From time to time he looked round with a distressed face, 
as though hoping some one would remind him of what he 
had forgotten. He iastened his. eyes on Arkady. All of a 
sudden there was a jrlcarn of hope in his eyes; he moved with 
the left leg forward, took three steps as smartly as he could, 
clicking with his right hoot as soldiers do when they move 
forward at tiic call Iroin their officer. Kvery one was wait- 
ing to see what would happen. 

I have a phxsical delect and am small and w’eak, and I 
am not fit lor militai) service. Your Fxcellency,” he said 
abruptly. 

At that , MTK* n the room felt a pang at his heart, and 
firm a*- was lull n MasMkov itch's chart cccr, tears trickled 
from his c\es. 

“l^lke h irn awavd' he said, with a wave of his hands. 

“Present !" '^aul Vasya in an undertone; he w^hceled round 
to the left and inarclud out of the room. All who were In- 
terested in hi'i fate lollowed him out. Arkady pushed his 
way out behind the oihcis. I'hcy made Vasya sit down in 
the vvaitin^-ronin till t’.L ktrria^e came which had been or- 
dered to take li'iii to iIk hospital. He sat down in silence 
and seemed in i^uat I K nodded to any one he recog- 

nized as thougli sa\.ng good-h\s.. IIl looked round towards 
the door cNcrs minuu, and prepared himsklf to setoff w’hen 
he should he told it was time. People crowded in a close 
circle rounvl liini; tluN wcie »ill shaking their heads and 
lamenting. NIanv ot t^heni were much impressed by his 
story, which havi sud.Jenlv become known. Some discussed 
his illness, while i»llurs expressid their pity and high opinion 
of Vasya, saving that he was such a quiet, modest young 
man, that he had been so promising: people described whal 
efforts he had made to learn, liou eager he was for knowl- 
edge, how he had worked to educate himself. “He had riser 
by his own efforts from a humble position,” some one ob- 
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served. They spoke with emotion of His Excellency’s af- 
fection for him. Some of them fell to explaining why Vasya 
was possessed by the idea that he was being sent for a sol- 
dier, because he had not finished his work. They said that 
the poor fellow had so lately belonged to the class liable 
for military service and had only received his first grade 
through the good offices of Yulian Mastakovitch, who had 
had the cleverness to discover his talent, his docility, and 
the rare mildness of his disposition. In fact, there was a 
great number of views and theories. 

A very short fellow-clerk of Vasya’s was conspicuous as 
being particularly distressed. He was not very young, prob- 
ably about thirty. He was pale as a sheet, trembling all over 
and smiling queerly, perhaps because any scandalous affair 
or terrible scene both frightens, and at the same time some- 
what rejoices the outside spectator. He kept running round 
the circle that surrounded Vas>a, and as he was so short, 
stood on tiptoe and caught at the button of every one — that 
is, of those with whom he felt entitled to take such a liberty 
— and kept saying that he knew how it had all happened, 
that it was not so simple, but a very important matter, that it 
couldn’t be left without further inquiry: then stood on tiptoe 
again, whispered in some one’s ear, nodded his head again 
two or three times, and ran round again. At last everything 
was over. The porter made his appearance, and an attendant 
from the hospital went up to Vasya and told him it was 
time to start. Vasya jumped up in a flutter and went with 
them, looking about him. He was looking about for some 
one. 

“Vasya, Vasya!’’ cried Arkady Ivanovitch, sobbing. 
Vasya stopped, and Arkady squeezed his way up to him. 
They flung themselves into each other’s arms in a last bit- 
ter embrace. It was sad to sec them. What monstrous 
calamity was wringing the tears from their cyesl What 
were they weeping for? What was their trouble? Why did 
they not understand one another? 

“Here, here, take itl Take care of it,” said Shumkov, 
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thrusting a paper of some kind into Arkady’s hand. “They 
will take it away from me. Bring it me later on; bring 

it . , . take care of it ” Vas>d could not finish, they called 

to him. He ran hurriedly downstairs, nodding to every one, 
saying good-bye to every one. 1 here was despair in his face. 
At last he was put in the carriage and taken away. Arkady 
made haste to open the paper - it was Liza’s curl of black 
hair, from which Vasva had ne\tr parted. Hot tears gushed 
from Arkad\’s eves: oh, poor Li/al 

When ofli ce hours were over, he went to the Artemyev®’. 
There is no need to describe what happened there! Even 
Petya, little Pclca, though he could not quite understand 
what had happened to ck.ir Vassa, went into a corner, hid 
his face in his little hands, and sobbed in the fullness of his 
childish hri'' '*• was quite dusk when Arkadv returned 
home When .1 reached the Neva h- stood still for a 
minute and tuincd a keen glance up the river into the smoky 
frozen thickness of tlu distance, which was suddenly flushed 
crimson with tlu last purple and blood-red glow of >unset, 
still smouldering on the misty horizon. . . . Night lay over 
the citv, and the wide plain of the Neva, swollen with frozen 
snow, was shining in the last gh ims of the sun with mvriads 
of sparks of gleaming hoar iiost. There was a frost of 
twentv degrees. A cloud of tiozen steam hung about the 
overd.iven hoises .and the hu. icing people. The condensed 
atmosphere cjuic ered at the slightest sound, and from all the 
roofs on both s.des ot the river, columns of smoke rose 
up like giants and floated across the cold sky, intertwining 
tml untvuning as tluv went, so that it seemed new buildings 
were rising up above the old, a new town was taking shape 
” I • Ir seemed as if all that woild, with all its m- 

, ,.i ^^ith all their habitations, the 

r,hc« lXa pa for the comfort 
refuges ot the poor, or the g F 

of the pomcrtul of > iJlTdream ^hich in i« 

a fantastic vision ot .^^^pour into the dark 

turn would vanish and p * Vasya’s forlorn 

blue sky. A strange thought canu to poor y 
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friend. He started, and his heart seemed at that instant 
flooded with a hot rush of blood kindled by a powerful, 
overwhelming sensation he had never known before. He 
seemed only now to understand all the trouble, and to know 
why his poor Vasya had gone out of his mind, unable to 
bear his happiness. His lips twitched, his eyes lighted up, 
he turned pale, and as it were had a clear vision into some- 
thing new. 

He became gloomy and depressed, and lost all his gaiety. 
His old lodging grew hateful to him — he took a new room. 
He did not care to visit the Artemyevs, and indeed he could 
not. Two years later he met Li/.anka in church. She was by 
then married; beside her walked a wet nurse witli a tiny 
baby. They greeted each other, and for a long time avoided 
all mention of the past. Liza said that, thank God, she was 
happy, that she was not badly off, that her husband was a 
kind man and that she was fond of him. . . . But suddenly in 
the middle of a sentence her eyes filled with tears, her voice 
failed, she turned away, and bowed down to the church 
pavement to hide her grief. 
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]Br, so kind, sir . . . allow me to ask you . . 

Tlic gentleman so aildresscd started and looked with 
some alarm at ilie gentleman in raccoon furs who had ac- 
costed him so ibruptU at eight o’clock in the evening in the 
streer. \\'e .il 'viiow that if a Petershurg gentleman sud- 
dcnlj in the street speaks to another gentleman with whom 
he is unacciuainted, the second gentleman is invariably 
alarmed. 

And so the gentleman addressed started and was some- 


what alarmed. 

‘‘I'xcuse me for troubling \ou,” said the gentleman in 
raccoon, **hut 1 ... I re.dlv d<in t know ... you will par- 
don me, no dc'uht; you see, I .im a iittlc upset. . . . 

Onh then the )oung man in the wadded overcoat ob- 
served that this gentleman in the raccoon furs certainly was 
upset. His wrinkleil lace was rather pale, his voice was 
trembling. He was e\identl> in s. me confusion of mind, his 
words did not tUnv e.isiU fr uu his tongue, and it could be 
seen that it cost him a terrible ettort to present a very humble 
request to a personage possSbh his inferior in rank or con- 
dition, in spite of the urgent necessity of addressing his re- 
quest to some-bode. And indeed the request was in any case 
unseemlv, undignilied. strange, coming trom a man who 
had such a dignilicd fur coat, such a respectable jacket of a 
superb dark green colour, and such distinguished decora- 
tions adorning that j-ickel. It was evident that the gentle- 
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man in raccoon was himself confused by all this, so that at 
last he could not stand it, but made up his mind to suppress 
his emotion and politely to put an end to the unpleasant posi- 
tion he had himself brought about. 

“Excuse me, I am not myself : but it is true you don’t 
know me . . . forgive me for disturbing you ; I have changed 
my mind.’’ 

Here, from politeness, he raised his hat and hurried off. 

“But allow me . . .’’ 

The little gentleman had, however, vanished into the 
darkness, leaving the gentleman in the wadded overcoat in 
a state of stupefaction. 

“What a queer fellow!’’ thought the gentleman in the 
wadded overcoat. After wondering, as was only natural, 
and recovering at last from his stupefaction, he bethought 
him of his own affairs, and began walking to and fro, star- 
ing intently at the gates of a house with an endless number 
of storeys. A fog was beginning to come on, and the young 
man w’as somewhat relieved at it, for his walking up and 
down was less noticeable in the fog, though indeed no one 
could have noticed him but some cabman who had been 
waiting all day without a fare. 

“Excuse me!’’ 

The young man started again; again the gentleman in 
raccoon was standing before him. 

“Excuse me again . . .” he began, “but you . . . you are 
no doubt an honourable man 1 Take no notice of my social 
position . . . but I am getting muddled . . . look at it as 
man to man . . . you see before you, sir, a man craving a 
humble favour. . . .’’ 

“If I can, . . . What do you want?’’ 

“You imagine, perhaps, that I am asking for money,’’ 
said the mysterious gentleman, with a wry smile, laughing 
hysterically and turning pale. 

“Oh, dear, no.’’ 

“No, I see that I am tiresome to you I Excuse me, I can- 
not bear myself: consider that you are seeing a man in an 
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the point,” responded the young 
man, nodding his head encouragingly and impatiently. 

Now think of that ! A young man like you reminding me 
to keep to the point, as though I were some heedless boy I I 
must certainly be doting' . . . How do I seem to you in my 
degrading position? Tell me frankly.” 

The young man was overcome with confusion, and said 
nothing. 

Allow me to ask you openU : have you not seen a lady? 
That is all that I have to ask you,” the gentleman in the 
raccoon coat said resolutely at last. 

“Lady?” 

“Yes, a h H ” 

es, i ha' c '-ctn . . but 1 must sa\ lots of them have 
passed. . . .” 

“Just so,” answered the m\sterioiis gentleman, with a 
hitter smile. "1 a i muddled, 1 did not mean to ask that; 
excuse me, I meant to sa\, haven’t vou seen a lady in a fox 
fur cape, in a dark velvet hood and a black veil?” 

“No, 1 haven't nofceel one like that . . . no. I think I 
haven’t seen one." 

“Well, m that case, excuse nu !” 

'Fhe ve»ung min vv ante el to a'<k a question, but the gentle- 
man in raeeoon vanished agaui: again he left his patient 
listener in a state ot stupefaction. 

“Well, the dev il take him!" thought the young man in the 
wadded overco.it, evideiitlv tioiibled. 

With annovarue he turned up his beaver collar, and began 
cautiously walking t<’ and fro again before the gates of the 
house of many store vs. He was raging inwardly. 

“Why doesn’t she come out?" he thought. “It will soon 

be eight o’clock." 

The town cloe'k struck eight. 

“Oh, devil take you!" 

“Excuse mcl . . 
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“Excuse me for speaking like that . . . but you came upon 
me so suddenly that you quite frightened me,” said the 
young man, frowning and apologising. 

“Here I am again. I must strike you as tiresome and 
queer.” 

“Be so good as to explain at once, without more ado; 1 
don’t know what it is you want. . . .” 

“You are in a hurry. Do you see, I will tell you every- 
thing openly, without wasting words. It cannot be helped. 
Circumstances sometimes bring together people of very 
different characters. . . . But I see you are impatient, young 
man. ... So here . . . though I really don’t know how to 
tell you : I am looking for a lady (I have made up mv mind 
to tell you all about it). You see, I must know where that 
lady has gone. Who she is — I imagine there is no need for 
you to know her name, \oung man.” 

“Well, well, what next?” 

“What next? But what a tone you take with me! Excuse 
me, but perhaps I have offended you bv calling >ou young 
man, but I had nothing ... in short, if you are willing to 
do me a very great service, here it is : a ladv — that is, 1 mean 
a gentlewoman of a ver\ good family, of m\ acquaintance 
. . . I have been commissioned ... I have no family, you 
see . . .” 

“Ohl” 

“Put yourself in my position, young man (ah, I’ve done 
it again; excuse me, I keep calling you young man). Every 
minute is precious. . . . Only fancy, that lady . . . but can- 
not you tell me who lives in this house?” 

“But . . . lots of people live here.” 

“Yes, that is, you are perfectly right,” answered the gen- 
tleman in raccoon, giving a slight laugh for the sake of good 
manners. “I feel I am rather muddled. . . . But why do 
you take that tone? You sec, 1 admit frankly that I am 
muddled, and however haughty you are, you have seen 
enough of my humiliation to satisfy you. ... I say a lady of 
honourable conduct, that is, of light tendencies — excuse 
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me, I am so confused; it is as though I were speaking of 
iteraturc aul de Kock is supposed to be of light tenden- 
cies, and all the trouble comes from him, you see ” 

The young man looked compassionately at the gentle- 
man in raccoon, wlio seemed in a hopeless muddle and paus- 
ing, stared at him with a meaningless smile and with a trem- 
bling hand for no apparent reason gripped the lappet of his 
wadded overcoat. 

\ ou ask who lives here?” said tlie young man, stepping 
back a little. 

\ es; you told me lots of people live here.” 

Here ... I know that Sofya Ostafyevna lives here, too,” 
the young man hrouglit out in a low anc^ even commiserating 
tone. 

”Ther^. see, \ou see! You know something, young 
man ?” 


“I assure vou I don't, 1 know nothing ... I judged from 
your troubled air . . 

“I have ju'it karned from the cook that she does come 
here: but you are on the wrong tack, tliat is, w’ith Sofya 
Ostafyevna . . . she does not know her . , .” 

“No? Oh . . . I beg vour pardon, then. . . 

“1 see this is no interest to you, young man,” said the 
queer man, with bitter irony. 

“Listen," said the voung mm hesitating. “I really don’t 
understand v\hv vou are in sueh a state, but tell me frankly, 
I suppose vou aie being deceived? The voung man smiled 
approv'ingl y, *\\ c sliall understand one another, anyway, 
he addet.!, and Ins whole loftily betrayed an inclina- 


tion to make a halt-bow. 

eriish me! Hut I t’*anki\ confess that is just it ■ ■ • 
but it happens to e^cr^ one! . . I am deeply touched by 

your svmpatln. l o be sure, among young men though 
I am not young : hut n ou know, habit, a bachelor life, among 

bachelors, we all know ... , • i 

“Oh. yes, we all know, we all know ! But in what way can 

I be of assistance to you? 
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"Why, look here : admitting a visit to Sofya Ostafyevna 
. . . though I don’t know for a fact where the lady has gone, 
I only know that she is in that house ; but seeing you walk- 
ing up and down, and I am walking up and down on the 
same side myself, I thought . . . you see, I am waiting for 
that lady ... I know that she is there. I should like to meet 
her and explain to her how shocking and improper it isl 
... In fact, you understand me . . .” 

"H’m! Well?” 

"I am not acting for myself; don’t Imagine it; it Is an« 
other man’s wife! Her husband is standing over there on 
the Voznesensky Bridge; he wants to catch her, but he 
doesn’t dare; he is still loath to belie\e it, as cNcry husband 
is.” (Here the gentleman in raccoon made an effort to 
smile.) “I am a friend of his; you can see for ^ ourself 1 am 
a person held in some esteem; 1 could not be what you take 
me for.” 

"Oh, of course. Well, well!” 

"So, you see, I am on the look out for her. The task has 
been entrusted to me (the unhappe husband!). But 1 know 
that the young lady is sK (Paul dc Kock tor c\er under her 
pillow) ; I am certain she scurms off somewfuie on the sl\. 
. . . I must' confess the cook told me she comes here; I 
rushed off like a madman as soon as I heard the news; 1 w'ant 
to catch her. I have long had suspicions, and so 1 wanted to 
ask you; you are walking here . . . you — you — I don’t 
know . . .” 

“Come, what is it >ou want?” 

“Yes ... I have not the honour of your acquaintance; I 
do not venture to inquire who and what you mav be. . . . 
Allow me to introduce m\sclf, anyway; glad to meet 
you I . . .” 

The gentleman, quivering with agitation, warmly shook 
the young man’s hand. 

"I ought to have done this to begin with,” he added, "but 
I have lost all sense of good manners.” 

The gentleman in raccoon could not stand still as he 
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Ulked; he kept looking about him uneasily, fidgeted with 
his feet, and like a drowning man clutched at the young 
man’s hand. 

You see, he went on, “I meant to address you in a 
friendly way. . . . I\xcuse the freedom. ... I meant to ask 
you to walk along the other side and down the side street, 
where there is a back entrance. I, too, on my side, will walk 
from the Iront entrance, so that wc cannot miss her; I’m 
afraid of missing lur by myself; I don’t want to miss her. 
When you see licr, stop her and shout to me. . . . But I’m 
mad! OnK now I see the foolishness and impropriety of 
my suggestion! . . 

“No, \vh\, no! It\ all right! . . 

“Don’ t make c\cu^es lor me : 1 am so upset. I have never 
been in ' ■ ^ * state betore. As t-hougli 1 were being tried for 
my life! I mus*^ own indeed — I will be straightforward and 
honourable with you, )(»ung man; I actually thought )Ou 
might be tlie lo\er.'’ 

“That is, to put it simply, \ou want to know* wdiat 1 am 
doing here?" 

“You arc an honourable man, my dear sir. I am far from 
supposing that \ou are lu , I will not insult vou with such a 
suspition; but . . . give me \our ord of honour that you 
are not the lover. . . 

“Oh, very well. I’ll give vou mv word of honour that I am 
a lover, but not of vour wife: otherwise I shouldn’t be here 
in the street, but sliould be with her now ! 

“Wife! Who told vou she was my wife, young man? I 
am a bachelor, 1 — that is, 1 am a lover myself. , . . 

“You told me tliere is a husband on Voznesensky 

Bridge. ..." 

“Of course, of course, 1 am talking too freely; but there 
are other ties! And vou know, voung man, a certain light- 
ness of character, that is . . - 

“Yes, yes, to be sure, to be sure. ... 

“That is, I am not her husband at all ^ 

“Oh, no doubt. But I tell you frankly that in reassuring 
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you now, I want to set my own mind at rest, and that is why 
I am candid with you ; you are upsetting me and in my way. 
I promise that I will call you. But I most humbly beg you 
to move further away and let me alone. I am waiting for 
some one too.” 

“Certainly, certainly, I will move further off. I respect 
the passionate impatience of your heart. Oh, how well I 
understand you at thic moment!” 

“Oh, all right, all right. . . .” 

“Till we meet again 1 . . . But excuse me, voung man, here 
I am again ... I don’t know how to say it . . . gi\e me your 
word of honour once more, as a gentleman, that you are 
not her lover.” 

“Oh, mercy on us!” 

“One more question, the last: do vou know the surname 
of the husband of your . . . that is, I mean the Kulv who is 
the object of your devotion?” 

“Of course I do; it is not \our name, and that is all 
about it.” 

“Why, how do vou know m\ name?” 

“But, I say, you had better go; you arc losing time; she 
might go away a thousanti times. Why. what do sou want? 
Your lady’s In a fox cape and a hood, while mine is wearing 
a plaid cloak and a pale blue velvet hat. . . . What more do 
you want? What else?” 

“A pale blue velvet hat! She has a plaid cloak anil a pale 
blue velvet hat!” cried the pertinacious man, instantly turn- 
ing back again. 

“Oh, hang it all 1 Why, that may well be. . . . And, Indeed, 
my lady does not come here !” 

“Where is she, then — your lady?” 

“You want to know that? What is it to you?” 

“I must own, I am still . . .” 

“Tfool Mercy on us! Why, you have no sense of de- 
cency, none at all. Well, my lady has friends here, on the 
third storey looking into the street. Why, do you want me 
to tell you their names?” 
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"My goodness, I have friends too, who live on the third 
storey, and their windows look on to the street. . . . Gen- 
eral ... 

"General 1 " 

“A general. If ).n. like I u,|] tell jou what gene-al: well, 
then . . . (icncral l'(ilo\its\n 

‘‘\au don’t sa\ so' \o, tint ,s not the same! (Oh, dam- 
n.ition, damnation') ” 

“Not tin. S.lMlL ^ ’ 

“No, not tiu sanu " 

Botli WLU Silent looking at each otlicr in perplexity. 

“\Vh\ au \ou lookm.. at nu like that^” exclaimed the 
soung man sinking otf Ins stujiet utioii and air of uncer- 
taint\ \\ ith \ c \ iiion 

Hr • ‘ 1 w is 111 I fluster. 

“I . .1 mi '■* i)\\ n . 

C oiiu , iillosN nu illow iiK : let us talk moie sensibly 
ru)\\ . It coruiiiis us loth 1 \pl un to me . . do ^()u 

know tl I Pk " ' 

“You me in who in\ 1 lends"' 

“'Ws, \OlII tMcIKl^ . 

“WMl \ou ML. . vou skL ^ . . 1 see fiom \our c\cs that 

I ha\ L SSI d r li^lit ' ' 

“Han^ it all’ No, no h uv ‘dl ’ \ie ^c)u blind^ Win, 
I am standing 1 lk lutfix \oii 1 am not with her. Oh, well! 

1 lion’t Laik whktliki \ou si\ so oi not!'’ 

'Fwilc m his tuiN thk \ounj; nan turned on his heel with 
a Lontempiiioiis waM ot his huul. 

“()h, I meant noth n^, i a^surL \ou. \s an honourable 
man I will till \oii about t \t first mv wife used to 
come here aloiu "F icn aiL ieliti\LS of hcis; I had no sus- 
picions; yesterd IN I niLt h s I \vl11lihn : iu told me that he 
had moved thin, wivks ai^o tiom lure ti) another flat, and 
my w'i . . that is, not mitu bit somebod\ else s (the hus- 

hand’s on the Vo/n.s.nsks Bi v' -e) . . . that ladv had told 
me that she was with them the du before M-ste^ay, in this 
flat I mean . . . anj tin u...k loiJ me that h.. Excellency s 
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ftit had been tidcen hym young man called Bobynittyn. . . 

“Oh, damn it all, (nmn it all I . . 

“My dear sir, I am in terror, I am in alarm I” 

“Oh, hang it 1 What is it to me that you are in terror and 
in alarm? Ah! Over there . . . some one flitted by . . . over 
there. . . . 

“Where, where? You just shout, ‘Ivan Andreyitih,’ and 
I will run. . . 

“All right, all right. Oh, confound it! Ivan Andrcvitch !" 

“Here I am,” cried Ivan Andreyitch, returning, utterly 
breathless. “What is it, what is it? Where?" 

“Oh, no, I didn’t mean anything ... I wanted to know 
what this lady’s name is.” 

“Glaf . . 

“Glafira?” 

“No, not Glafira. . . . Excuse me, I cannot tell \ou her 
name." 

As he said this the worthy man was as white as a sheet. 

“Oh, of course it is not (ilartra, 1 know it is not Glafira, 
and mine’s not Glafira; but with whom can she be?” 

“Where?” 

“There! Oh, damn it, damn it!” ( Ilu soung man was 
in such a fury that lu could not stand still.) 

“There, you see! How did sou know that lur name was 
Glafira?” 

“Oh, damn it all, rcalK I To have a bother with \ou, too! 
Why, you sav — that vours is not called (daliia! . . 

“My dear sir, what a wav to speak!” 

“Oh, the devil! .\s though that mattered now ! What is 
she? Your wife?” 

“No — that is, I am not married. . . . But I would not 
keep flinging the devil at a respectable man in trouble, 
a man, I will not say worthy of esteem, but at anv rate 
a man of education. You keep saving, ‘The devil, the 
devil!’” 

“To be sure, the devi! take it; so there you arc, do you 
understand ?” 
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“You arc blinded by anger, and I say nothing. Oh, dear, 
who i» that?” 

“Where?” 

^ was a noise and a sound of laughter; two pretty 

girls ran down the sKps; both tht men rushed up to them. 
“Oh, what manntis' \\ hat do >ou want?” 

"Where are sou shoving 
"They are not the iiu;ht ones'” 

.\ha, so sou ve p telud on the ssrong oncsl Cabl” 
'"Where do sou ss irit to go mad' rnoiselle’’ 

'^nnusliki; I’ll take sou.” 

Oh, I 11 Sit (til tlu other side oh! Now, mind you drive 
quickl} 

The eab el lose oh 

“\Vh(' ' ' (onu from''” 

“C/h. dear, o'l >le i ' Hadn’t ssc henei go theie?” 

"WIkic'” 

"Whs to Bohs riitss n’s 

"No, that's out ot tlu (jiust on.’ 

"Wlis 

"I ssould go tlute’, oi (itj’ss hut then she vsoulel tell me 
some othei stois, >Ik ssould get out ot it. She ssould 
sav that she hid eoiiu on puipost ‘o catch me ssith some 
one, and I should get into tiouh'i 

"And, sou know slu I’us I there! But s'ou — I don’t 
knoss tor what leason — whs. sou might go to the gen- 
eral’s ” 

"But, you knoss. he has niosiu’ ’ 

"That doesn’t inattei sou know. She h.'s gone there; so 
sou go, too — don’t sou undeistiiul^ Behast as though you 
elidn’t know the ginc al li Ui gone ass as. Cio as though you 
had come to tetih seuii ssili. and so on. 

“And then?” ^ 

“Well, and then find the pet son sou want at Bobynitsyn s. 

Tfoo, damnation t.skt sou. what i senseless . . . 

"Well, and what is it to sou. ms hnding? lou see, you 
seel” 
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“What, what, my good man? What? You arc on the 
same old tack again. Oh, Lord have mercy on us I You ought 
to be ashamed, you absurd person, you senseless person !’’ 

“Yes, but why are you so interested? Do you want to 
find out . . 

“Find out what? What? Oh, well, damnation take you I 
I have no thoughts for you now; I’ll go alone. Go away; get 
along; look out; be off!’’ 

“My dear sir, you are almost forgetting yourself 1’’ cried 
the gentleman in raccoon in despair. 

“Well, what of it? What if 1 am forgetting myself?’’ said 
the young man, setting his teeth and stepping up to the 
gentleman in raccoon in a fury. “What of it? Forgetting 
myself before whom?’’ he thundered, clenching his fists. 

“But allow me, sir . . 

“Well, who are you, before whom I am forgetting my- 
self? What is your name?’’ 

“I don’t know about that, \oung man; why do you w.»nt 
my name? . . , I c.mnot tell it you. ... 1 better come with 
you. Let us go; I won’t hang back; 1 am ready for an\- 
thing. . . . But I assure you 1 deserve greater politeness 
and respect! You ought ne\er to lose \our self-possession, 
and if )ou are upset about something — 1 can guess what 
about — at anv rate there is no need t(» forget yourself. . . . 
You arc still a very, very young man! . . .’’ 

“What is it to me that \ou are old? There’s nothing won- 
derful in that! Go away. Why arc you ilancing about here?’’ 

“How am I old ? Of course, in position ; but 1 am not 
dancing about. . . .’’ 

“I can see that. But get away with you.’’ 

“No, I’ll stay with \ou; you cannot forbid me; I am 
mixed up in it, too; I will cf>me with \ou. . . .’’ 

“Well, then, keep quiet, keep quiet, hold your tongue. . . .’’ 

They both went up the steps and ascended the stairs to 
the third storey. It was rather dark. 

“Stay; have you got matches?’’ 

“Matches! What matches?” 
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“Do you smoke cigars?” 

Oh, yes, I have, 1 have; here they are, here they are; 
here, stay. . . , The gentleman in raccoon rummaged in a 
fluster. 

Xfoo, what a senseless . . . damnation ! I believe this is 
the door. . . .” 

“This, this, tliis?” 

“This, this, this . . . Why are you bawling? Hushl . . .” 
My dear sir, o\'erc()niing iny feelings, I . . . you are a 
r-ecklcss fellow, so there ! . . .” 

The light Hared up. 

‘T es, so it is; heie is the brass plate. This is Bobynit- 
syn’s; ilo \ou see Bobynitsyn? ’ 

“I see it, 1 see it.” 

•ilu-uOi!” 

“Wh), has t gone rut?” 

“Yes. it has.” 

“bhould we knock?” 

“Yes, we responded the gentleman in raccoon. 

“Knock, then.” 

“No, why should 1 .' ^ <hi bigin, sou knock!” 

“Coward !” 

“You are a toward \ourscltI" 

“(i-et a-was with \i)u !" 

“I ahiuist regret liaMug vi-nfulcd my secret to you; 
you . . .” 

“I — what about me r" 

“You take aiKaniage ot m\ uistress: jou sec that I am 
upset. ...” 

“But ilo I care? I think it's ridieiilous, th. ’ s all about it! ’ 
“Whv are you hue.''" 

“Whv are vou heie, too."' ... 

“Delightful morahtt !” obsereed the gentleman in rac- 
coon, with irulignation. ^ 

“What are \ou sating about morality? What are you? 

“Well, it’s immoral !" 

“What? . . .” 
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“Why, to your thinking, every deceived husband is a 
noodle I” 

“Why, are you the husband ? I thought the husband was 
on Voznesensky Bridge ? So what is it to you ? Why do you 
meddle ?” 

“I do believe that you are the lover I . . 

“Listen; i^ you go on like this I shall be forced to think 
you are a noodle! That is, do vou know who?’’ 

“That is, you mean to say that 1 am the husband,’’ said 
the gentleman in raccoon, stepping back as though he were 
scalded with boiling water. 

“Hush, hold your tongue. Do vou hear? . .’’ 

“It is she.’’ 

“No I’’ 

“Tfoo, how dark it is !’’ 

There was a hush; a sound w'as audible in Bob>nits>n’s 

flat. 

“Why should we quarrel, sir?’’ whispered the gentle- 
man in raccoon. 

“But you took offence yourself, damn it all!’’ 

“But you drove me out of all patience.” 

“Hold your tongue 1” 

“You must admit that you are a very young man.” 

“Hold your tongue 1” 

“Of course I share your idea, that a husband in such a 
position is a noodle.” 

“Oh, will you hold your tongue? Oh! . . .” 

“But why such savage persecution of the unfortunate 
husband? . . 

“It is she.” 

But at that moment the sound ceased. 

“Is it she?” 

“It is, it is, it is ! But why are you — ^you worrying about 
it? It is not your trouble I” 

“My dear, sir, my dear sir,” muttered the gentleman in 
raccoon, turning pale and gulping, “I am, of course, greatly 
agitated . . . you can see for yourself my abject position; 
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but now It’s night, of course, but to-morrow . . . though 
indeed we are not likely to meet to-morrow, though I am not 
afraid of meeting you— and besides, it is not I, it is my 
friend on the Voznesensky Bridge; it really is hel It is his 
wife, it is somebody clse’s wife. Poor fellow! I assure you, 

I know him very intimately; if you will allow me I will tell 
you all about it. 1 am a great friend of his, as you can see 
for yourself, or I shouldn’t be in such a state about him now 
— as you see for \ ourself. Se\eral times I said to him: 
>|Why arc you getting m.irricd, dear boy i You have a posi- 
tion, you have means, you are h ghly respected. Why risk 
it all at the caprice of coquctr\ ? You must see that.’ ‘No, 

I am going to be married,’ he said; ‘domestic bliss.’ . . . 
Here’s domestic bliss for \ou! In old days he deceived other 
husbands . . now he is di inking the cup . . . you must ex- 
cuse me, but (Ills explanation was absolutely necessary. . . . 
He is an unfortunate man, and is drinking the cup — 
now! . . .” At this point the gentleman in raccoon gave such 
a gulp that he se med to be sobbing in earnest. 

“Ah, damnation take them all 1 There are plenty of fools. 
But who are you?” 

The young man ground his teeth in anger. 

“Well, you must admit after this that I have been gentle- 
manly and open with you . . . and you take such a tone !” 

“No, excuse me . . . what is \our name?” 

“Why do you want to know my name? . . .” 

“Ah!” 

“I cannot tell you mv name. . . .” 

“Do you know Shabrin’” the young man said quickly. 

“Shabrin 1 1 1” 

“Yes, Shabrin! Ahl!!’]^ (Saving this, the gentleman in 
the wadded overcoat mimicked the gentleman in raccoon.) 
“Do you understand?” 

“No, what Shabrin?” answered the gentleman in raccoon, 
in a fluster. “He’s not Shabrin ; he is a very respectable man 1 
I can excuse your discourtesy, due to the tortures of jeal- 
ousy.” 
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*'He’s a scoundrel, a mercenary soul, a rogue that takes 
bribes, he steals government money I He'll be had up for it 
before long!” 

“Excuse me,” said the gentleman in raccoon, turning pale, 
“you don’t know him ; I see that you don’t know him at all.” 

“No, I don’t know him personally, but I know him from 
others who are in close touch w’ith him.” 

“From what others, sir? I am agitated, as you see. . . .” 

“A fool! A jealous idiot! He doesn’t look after his wife! 
That’s what he is, if you like to know!” 

“Excuse me, )oung man, you are grievously mistaken. 

n 

• • • 

“Oh!” 

“Oh !” 

A sound was heard in Bob\nitsyn’s flat. \ door was 
opened, voices w'ere heard. 

“Oh, that’s not she! I recognise her voice: I understand 
it all now, this is not she!” said the gentleman in raccoon, 
turning as white as a sheet. 

“Hush!” 

The young man leaned against the wall. 

“My dear sir, I am off. It is not she, 1 .mi glad to say.” 

“All right! , Be off, then!” 

“Why are \ou staying, then?” 

“What’s that to \ou?” 

The door opened, and the gentleman in raccoon could not 
refrain from dashing headlong downstairs. 

A man and a woman walked by the voung man, and his 
heart stood still. . . . He heard a familiar feminine voice 
and then a husky male voice, utterlj unfamiliar. 

“Never mind, I will order the sledge,” said the husky 
voice. 

“Oh, yes, yes; very well, do. . . .” 

“It will be here directly.” 

The lady was left alone. 

“Glafira! Where are your vows?” cried the young man 
in the wadded overcoat, clutching the lady’s arm. 
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“Oh, who Is it? It’s you, Tvorogov? My goodness I What 
are you doing here ?’’ 

“Who is it you have been with here?” 

“Why, my husband. Go away, go away; he’ll be coming 
out directly . . . from ... in there . . . from the Polo- 
vitsyns’. Go away; for goodness’ sake, go away.’’ 

“It’s three weeks since the Polovitsyns moved! I know 
all about itl’’ 

“Ate!” The lady dashed downstairs. The young man 
overtook her. 

“Who told you?’’ asked the lady. 

“Your husband, madam, Ivan Andreyitch; he is here 
before you, madam. . . .’’ 

Ivan Andreyitch was indeed standing at the front door. 

‘•Au-. it \ cried the gcnth’man in raccoon. 

“Ah! «' 1 /',” cried Glalira Petrovna, rushing up to 

him with untciui' <1 delight. “Oli. dear, you can’t think what 
has been happening to me. 1 went to see the Polovitsyns; 
only fantv . . . \ou know they are living now by l/mailov- 
sky Bridge; I tolu you. do you remember? I took a sledge 
from there. The luirses to.l. fright and bolted, they broke 
the sledge, and 1 was thrown out about a hundred yards 
from here: the coachman was taken up; 1 vvas in despair. 
Fortunatelv Monsieur Ivorogov .. 


“What !’’ 

Monsieur T\(»rogo\ was more 


like a fossil than like 


Monsieur Tvorogov. 

“Monsieur Tvorogov saw me here and undertook to 
escort me: but now you are here, and I can only express my 

warm gratitude to you, Ivan llviteb. • • • t, •. u 

The lady gave her b md to the stupehed Ivan Ilyitch, and 

almost pinched instead ot p.essing It. —o. 

“Monsieur Tvoropn, ..cquumtance of 
at the Skorlupovs' ball we luJ the peawiri n 
believe I told vou; don't too remember, •'"ko. 

“Oh, of course, of de- 

gentleman in raccoon addressed as 
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fitted!** And he warmly pressed the hand of Monsieur 
Tvorogov. 

“Who is it? What does it mean? I am waiting . . said 
a husky voice. 

Before the group stood a gentleman of extraordinary 
height; he took out a lorgnette and looked intently at the 
gentleman in the raccoon coat. 

“Ah, Monsieur Bobynitsyn !” twittered the lady. “Where 
have you come from? What a meeting! Only fancy, I have 
just had an upset in a sledge . . . but here is my husband I 
Jean I Monsieur Bobynitsyn, at the Karpovs’ ball. . . 

“Ah, delighted, very much delighted! . . . But I’ll take 
a carriage at once, my dear.’’ 

“Yes, do. Jean, do; I still feel frightened; I am all of a 

tremble, I feel quite giddy \t the masquerade to-night,’’ 

she whispered to Tvorogov. , . . “Good-lne, good-bye, Mr. 
Bobynitsyn! We shall meet to-morrow at tlie Karpovs’ ball, 
most likely.’’ 

“No, excuse me, I shall not be there to-morrow ; I don’t 
know about to-morrow, if it is like this now. . . ’ Mr. 

Bobynits\n muttered something between his teeth, made a 
scrape with his boot, got into his sledge and drove awa^. 

A carriage drose up; the huh got into it. The gentleman 
in the raccoon coat stopped, seemed incapable of making a 
movement and ga/cd blankly at the gentleman in the wadded 
coat. The gentleman in the wadded eoat smiled rather fool- 
ishly. 

“I don’t know . . .’’ 

“Excuse me, delighted to make your acquaintance,’’ an- 
swered the Noung man, bowing with curiosity and a little 
intimidated. 

“Delighted, delighted 

“I think you have lost your golosh. . . 

“I — oh, yes, thank you, thank you. I keep meaning to get 
rubber ones." 

“The foot, gets so hot in rubbers,’’ said the young man, 
apparently with immense interest. 
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**Jean! Are you coming?” 

*It does make it hot. Coming directly, darling; we are 
having an interesting conversation ! Precisely so, as you say, 
it does make the foot hot. . . . But excuse me, I . . .” 

“Oh, certainly.” 

“Delighted, very much delighted to make your acquaint- 
ance I . . .” 

The gentleman in raccoon got into the carriage, the car- 
riage set off, the young man remained standing looking after 
it in astonishment. 

II 

The following evening there was a performance of some 
sort at the Italian opera. Ivan Andreyitch burst into the 
tlieatre like a bomb. Such furore, such a passion for music 
had n* ,■ ’.n n observed in him before. It was known for a 

positive fact, uiijway, that Ivan And.eyitch used to be ex- 
ceeding fond of a nap for an hour or two at the Italian 
opera; he even d'-clared on several occasions how sweet and 
pleasant it was. “Win, the prima donna,” he used to say 
to his friends, ‘‘mews a lullabv to vou like a little white 
kitten.” But it was a long time ago, last season, that he used 
to say this; now, alas! even at home Ivan Andreyitch d.d 
not sleep at nights. Nevertheless, 'jC burst into the crowded 
opera-house like a bomb. Even the conductor started sus- 
piciously at the sight of him, and glanced out of the corner 
of his eye at his side-pocket in the full expectation of seeing 
the hilt of a dagger hidden there in readiness. It must be 
observed that there were at that time two parties, each sup- 
porting the superior claims of its tavouiite prima donna. 

They w'ere called the sis\i and the nists. Both 

parties were so devoted to music, that the conductors actually 
began to be apprehensive of some startling manifestation 
of the passion for the good and the beautiful embodied in 
the two prima donnas. This was how it was that, looking at 
this youthful dash into the parterre of a grey-haired senior 
(though, indeed, he was not actually grey-haired, but a man 
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about fifty, rather bald, and altogether of respectable ap« 
pearance), the conductor could not help recalling the lofty 
judgment of Hamlet Prince of Denmark upon the evil ex* 
ample set by age to youth, and, as we have mentioned above, 
looking out of the corner of his eye at the gentleman’s side- 
pocket in the expectation of seeing a dagger. But there was 
a pocket-book and nothing else there. 

Darting into the theatre, Ivan Andreyitch instantly 
scanned all the boxes of the second tier, and, oh — horror I 
His heart stood still, she was here I She was sitting in the 
box! General Polovitsyn, with his wife and sister-in-law, 
was there too. The general’s adjutant — an extremely alert 
young man, was there too; there was a civilian too. . . . 
Ivan Andreyitch strained his attention and his eyesight, but 
— oh, horror! The civilian treacherously concealed himself 
behind the adjutant and remained in the darkness of ob- 
scurity. 

She was here, and yet she had said she would not be here! 

It was this duplicity for some time displayed in every step 
Glafira Petrovna took which crushed Ivan Andreyitch. This 
civilian youth reduced him at last to utter despair. He sank 
down in his stall utterh overwhelmed. Why? one may ask. 
It was a very sjmplc matter. . . . 

It must be observed that Ivan Andreyitch’s stall was close 
to the baignoire, and to make matters worse the treacherous 
box in the second tier was exactly above his stall, so that to 
his intense annoyance he was utterly unable to sec what was 
going on over his head. At which he raged, and got as hot as 
a samovar. The whole of the first act passed unnoticed by 
him, that is, he did not hear a single note of it. It is main- 
tained that what is good in music is that musical impressions 
can be made to fit any mood. The man who rejoices finds 
joy in its strains, while he who grieves finds sorrow in it; a 
regular tempest was howling in Ivan Andreyitch’s ears. To 
add to his vexation, such terrible voices were shouting be- 
hind him, before him and on both sides of him, that Ivan 
Andreyitch’s heart was torn. At last the act was over. But 
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at the instant when the curtain was falling, our hero had an 
adventure such as no pen can describe. 

It sometimes happens that a playbill flies down from the 
upper boxes. When the play is dull and the audience is 
yawning this is quite an event for them. They watch with 
particular interest the flight of the extremely soft paper from 
the upper gallery, and take pleasure in watching its zigzag- 
ging journey down to the very stalls, where it infallibly set- 
tles on some head which is quite unprepared to recei\e it. 
It is certainly very interesting ♦■o watch the embarrassment 
of the head (for the head is in\ariablv embari assed). I am 
indeed alwavs in terror over the ladies’ opera-glasses which 
usually lie on the edge of the boxes, f am constantly fancy- 
ing that they will fl\ down on some unsuspecting head. But 
I perceive that this tragic observation is out of place here, 
and so T shall send it to the columns of those new’spapers 
w’hleh are fill'd with ad\Ice, warnngs against sw^Indling 
tricks, against unconscientiousness, hints for getting rid of 
beetles if you have tliem in tlu house, recommendations of 
the celebrated .vir. Pnnehipi, sworn loe of all beetles in the 
world, not onh Russian but e\en foreign, such as Prussian 
cockroaches, and so on. 

But Ivan Andreviteh had an adventure, which has never 
hitherto been described. There th'w down on his — as already 
stated, somewliat bald — head, not a plavbill; I confess I am 
actually ashamed to sav what did fl\ down upon his head, 
because I am really loath to remark that on the respectable 
and bare — that is, partlv hairK^s — head of the jealous and 
irritated Ivan Andrew itch there settled such an Immoral ob- 
ject as a scented love-letter. Poor I\an Andreviteh, utterly 
unprepared for this unfoiesecn and hideous occurrence, 
started as though he hau caught upon his head a mouse or 
some other wild beast. 

That the note was a love-letter of that there could be no 
mistake. It was written on scented paper, just as love-letters 
are written in novels, and folded up so as to be treacherously 
small so that it might be slipped into a lady’s glove. It had 
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ppnbaUy fallen by accident at the moment it had been 
sanded to her. The playbill might have been asked for, for 
instance, and the note, deftly folded in the playbill, was 
being put into her hands; but an instant, perhaps an acci- 
dental, nudge from the adjutant, extremely adroit in his 
apologies for his awkwardness, and the note had slipped 
from a little hand that trembled with confusion, and the 
civilian youth, stretching out his impatient hand, received 
instead of the note, the empty playbill, and did not know 
what to do with it. A strange and unpleasant incident for 
him, no doubt, but \ou must admit that for Ivan Andreyitch 
it was still more unpleasant. 

“Predestine,” he murmured, breaking into a cold sweat 
and squeezing the note in his hands, ” pruie<iline! The bullet 
finds the guilty man,’’ tliL thought flashed through his mind. 
“No, that’s not right! In what way am I guilty? But there 
is another proverb, ‘Once out of luck, never out of trouble.’ 

• • • 

But it was not enough that there was a ringing in his cars 
and a dizziness in his head at this sudden incident. Ivan 
Andreyitch sat pcf'fied in his chair, as the sa\ing is, more 
dead than alive. He was persuaded that his adventure had 
been observed on all sides, although at that moment the 
whole theatre Began to be filled with uproar and calls of en- 
core. He sat overwhelmed with confusion, flushing crimson 
and not daring to raise his eyes, as though some unpleasant 
surprise, something out of keeping with the brilliant as- 
sembly had happened to him. At last he ventured to lift his 
eyes. 

“Charmingly sung,” he observed to a dandy sitting on his 
left side. 

The dandy, who was in the last stage of enthusiasm, 
clapping his hands and still more actively stamping with his 
feet, gave Ivan Andreyitch a cursory and absent-minded 
glance, and immediately putting up his hands like a trumpet 
to his mouth, so as to be more audible, shouted the prima 
donna’s name. Ivan Andreyitch, who had never heard such 
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a roar, was delighted. “He has noticed nothing 1“ he thought, 
and turned round; but the stout gentleman who was sitting 
behind him had turned round too, and with his back to him 
was scrutinising the boxes through his opera-glass. “He is 
all right too I” thought Ivan Andreyitch. In front, of course, 
nothing had been seen. Timidly and with a joyous hope in 
his heart, he stole a glance at the baignoire, near which was 
his stall, and started with the most unpleasant sensation. A 
lovely lady was sitting there who, holding her handkerchief 
to her mouth and leaning back in her rhair, was laughing as 
though in hysterics. 

“Ugh, these women I” murmured Ivan Andreyitch, and 
treading on people’s feet, he made for the exit. 

Now I ask my readers to decide, 1 beg them to judge be- 
tween me and Ivan Andreyitch. Was he right at that mo- 
ment"^ ! I.i (^irand Theatre, as we all know’, contains four 
tiers of boxes and a fifth row above the gallery. Why must 
he assume that the note had fallen from one particular box, 
from that very box and no other? Why not, for instance, 
from the gallery where there are often ladies too? But pas- 
sion is an exception to every rule, and jealousy is the most 
exceptional of all passions. 

Ivan Andrc>itch rushed into the foyer, stood by the 
lamp, broke the seal and read: 

“To-da\ immediately after the performance, in G. Street 
at the corner of X. Laru. K. buildings, on the third floor, 
the first on the right from the stairs. The front entrance. 
Be there, sans fault , for God’s sake.” 

Ivan Andreyitch did not know the handwriting, but he had 
no doubt it was an assignation. " To track it out, to catch it 
and nip the mischief in the bud," was Ivan Andreyitch’s first 
idea. The thought occurred to him to unmask the infamy at 
once on the spot; but how could it be done? Ivan Andreyitch 
even ran up to the second row of boxes, but judiciously came 
back again. He was utterly unable to decide where to run. 
Having nothing clear he could do, he ran round to the other 
aide and looked through the open door of somebody else s 
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box at the opposite side of the theatre. Yes, it was so, it 
was I Young ladies and young men were sitting in all the 
seats vertically one above another in all the five tiers. The 
note might have fallen from all tiers at once, for Ivan Andre- 
yitch suspected all of them of being in a plot against him. 
But nothing made him any better, no probabilities of any 
sort. The whole of the second act he was running up and 
down all the cbrridors and could find no peace of mind any- 
where. He would have dashed into the box office in hope of 
finding from the attendant tliere the names of the persons 
who had taken boxes on all the four tiers, but the box office 
was shut. At last there came an outburst of furious shouting 
and applause. The performance was over. Calls for the 
singers began, and two voices from the top gallery were 
particularly deafening — the leaders of the opposing factions. 
But they were not what mattered to Ivan Andreyitch. Al- 
ready thoughts of what he w'as to do next flitted through his 
mind. He put on his overcoat and rushed off to G. Street 
to surprise them there, to catch them unawares, to unmask 
them, and in general to behave somewhat more energetically 
than he had done the da\ before. He soon found the house, 
and was just going in at the front door, when the figure of 
a dandy in an overcoat darted forward right in front of him, 
passed him and went up the stairs to the third storey. It 
seemed to Ivan Andreyitch that this w’as the same dandy, 
though he had not been able at the time to distinguish his 
features in the theatre. His heart stood still. The dandy was 
two flights of stairs ahead of him. At last he heard a door 
opened on the third floor, and opened without the ringing of 
a bell, as though the visitor was expected. The young man 
disappeared into the flat. Ivan Andreyitch mounted to the 
third floor, before there was time to shut the door. He meant 
to stand at the door, to reflect prudently on his next step, 
to be rather cautious, and then to determine upon some de- 
cisive course of action; but at that very minute a carriage 
rumbled up to the entrance, the doors were flung open nois- 
ily, and heavy footsteps began ascending to the third storey 
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to the sound of coughing and clearing of the throat. Ivan 
Andreyitch could not stand his ground, and walked into the 
flat with all the majesty of an injured husband. A servant- 
maid rushed to meet him much agitated, then a man-servant 
appeared. But to stop Ivan Andreyitch was impossible. He 
flew in like a bomb, and crossing two dark rooms, suddenly 
found himself in a bedroom facing a lovely young lady, who 
was trembling all over with alarm and gazing at him in utter 
horror as though she could not understand what was happen- 
ing around her. At that instant there was a sound in the ad- 
joining room of heavy footsteps coming straight towards the 
bedroom; they were the same footstej)s that liad been mount- 
ing the stairs. 

“Goodness! It is my husband!” cried the lady, clasping 
her hands and turning whiter titan her dressing-gown. 

Iv"M 'n Irtvitch felt that he had come to the wrong place, 
that he had i iade a silly, childish bli nder, that he had acted 
without due consideration, that he liad not been sufficiently 
cautious on the landing. But there was no help for it. The 
door was already opening, already the heavy husband, tiiat 
is if he could be judged by his footsteps, was coming into 
the room, ... 1 don’t know wlial Ivan Andreyitch took 
himself to be at that moment! I don’t know what prevented 
him from confronting the hush id, telling him that he bad 
made a mistake, confessing that he had unintentionally be- 
haved in the most unseemly way. making his apologies and 
vanishing — not of course with flying colours, not of course 
with glory, but at any rate departing in an open and gentle- 
manly manner. But no, Ivan Andrei itch again behaved like 
a boy, as though he considered himself a Dim Juan or a 
Lovelace! He first hid himself behind the curtain of the 
bed, and finally, feeling utterh dejected and hopeless, he 
dropped on the floor and senselessU crept under the bed. 
Terror had more influence on him than reason, and Ivan 
Andreyitch, himself an injured husband, or at any rate a 
husband who considered himself such, could not face meeting 
anotlier husband, but was afraid to wound him by his pres- 
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poe. Be this at it may, he found himself under the bed, 
l^ugh he had no idea how it had come to pass. But what 
was most surprising, the lady made no opposition. She did 
not cry out on seeing an utterly unknown elderly gentleman 
seek a refuge under her bed. Probably she was so alarmed 
that she was deprived of all power of speech. 

The husband walked in gasping and clearing his throat, 
said good-evening to his wife in a singsong, elderly voice, 
and flopped into an eas\ chair as though he had just been 
carrying up a load of wood. There was a sound of a hollow 
and prolonged cough. Ivan Andreyitch, transformed from 
a ferocious tiger to a lamb, timid and meek as a mouse before 
a cat, scarcely dared to breathe for terror, though he might 
have known from his oun experience that not all injured 
husbands bite. But this idea did not enter his head, cither 
from lack of consideration or from agitation of some sort. 

Cautiously, softlv, feeling his way he began to get right 
under the bed so as to lie more comfortably there. What 
was his amazement when with his hand he felt an object 
which, to his intense amazement, stirred and in its turn seized 
his hand! Under the bed there was another person ! 

“Who’s this?’’ whispered Ivan .\ndrevitch. 

“Well, I am, not likely to tell you who I am.’’ w'hispcrcd 
the strange man. “Lie still and keep quiet, if you have made 
a mess of things !’’ 

“But, Isay!. ..’’ 

“Hold your tongue !’’ 

And the extra gentleman ( for one was quite enough under 
the bed) the extra gentleman squeezed Ivan .Andreyitch ’s 
hand in his fist so that the latter almost shrieked with pain. 

“My dear sir . . .’’ 

“Shi” 

“Then don’t pinch me so, or I shall scream.” 

“All right, scream away, try it on.” 

Ivan Andreyitch flushed with shame. The unknown gen- 
tleman was sulky and ill-humoured. Perhaps it was a man 
who had suffered more than once from the persecutions of 
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fate, and had more than once been in a tight place; but Ivan 
Andreyitch was a novice and could not breathe in his con- 
stricted position. The blood rushed to his head. However, 
there was no help for it; he had to lie on his face. Ivan 
Andreyitch submitted and was silent. 

“I h?ve been to see Pavel Ivanitch, my love,” began the 
husband. ‘‘Wc sat down to a game of preference. Khee-khee- 
khee!” (he had a fit of coughing). "Yes . . . khee! So my 
back . . . khee! Bother it . . . khee-khee-khee !” 

And the old gentleman became engrossed in his cough. 

“My back,” he brought out at last with tears in his eyes, 

“my spine began to ache \ damned hirmorrhoid, I 

can’t stand noi sit . . . or sit. Akkhee-khee-khee 1” . . , 

And it seemed as tl'ough the tough that followed was des- 
tined to last longer than tlu olii gentleman in possession of 
it. Th” old ocntleman grumbled something in its intervals, 
but it was utterly impossible to mak- out a word. 

“Dear sir, for gooilness’ sake, move a little,” whispered 
the unhappy Ivan Andrtvitth. 

“How can a ? There’s no room.” 

“But \ou must admit that it is impossible for me. It is the 
first time that I have foiiml m\self in such .1 nast\ position.” 

“And I in such unpleasant societs.” 

“But, young man 1 . . .” 

“Hold your tongue!” 

“Hold m\ tongue? You are \cr\ uncivil, young man. . . . 
If I am not mistaken. \ou are \ery \oung; 1 am vour senior.” 

“Hold your tongue !” 

“My dear sir! You arc lorgctting yourself. You don’t 
know to whom you arc talking I" 

“To a gentleman King undir the hed. 

“But I was taken b\ surpi sc . . . a mistake, while in 
your case, if I am not mistaken, immoralit\ . . . 

“That’s where you are mistaken. 

“My dear sir! I am older than you, I tell you. . . 

“Sir, we are in the same boat, you know. I beg you not to 
take hold of m) face!” 
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'*Sir, 1 can’t tell one thing from another. Excuse me, but 
I have no room.” 

“You shouldn’t be so fat I” 

“Heavens! 1 have never been in such a degrading posi- 
tion.” 

“Yes, one couldn’t be brought more low.” 

“Sir, sir ! I don’t know who you are, I don’t understand 
how this came 'about; but I am here by mistake; I am not 
what you think. . . .” 

“I shouldn’t think about you at all if you didn’t shove. 
But hold your tongue, do !” 

“Sir, if you don’t move a little I shall have a stroke; you 
will have to answer for my death, I assure you. ... I am a 
respectable man, I am the father of a family. I really cannot 
be in such a position ! . . .” 

“You thrust yourself Into the position. Come, move a 
little! I’ve made room for >ou, I can’t do more!” 

“Noble young man! Dear sir! I see I was mistaken about 
you,” said Ivan Andreyitch, In a transport of gratitude for 
the space allowed him, and stretching out his cramped limbs. 
“I understand your constricted condition, but there’s no help 
for it. I see you think ill of me. Allow me to redeem my 
reputation in your eyes, allow me to tell \ou who I am. I 
have come here against my will, I assure you; 1 am not here 
with the object you imagine. ... I am in a terrible fright.” 

“Oh, do shut upl Understand that if we are overheard it 
will be the worse for us. Sh! ... He is talking.” 

The old gentleman’s cough did, in fact, seem to be over. 

“I tell you what, my love,” he wheezed in the most lachry- 
mose chant, “I tell you what, my love . . . khee-kheel Oh, 
what an affliction! Fedosey Ivanovich said to me: ‘You 
should try drinking yarrow tea,’ he said to me; do you hear, 
my love?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Yes, that was what he said, ‘You should try drinking 
yarrow tea,’ he said. I told him I had put on leeches. But 
he said, ‘No, Alexandr Demyanovitch, yarrow tea is better. 
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it’s a laxative, I tell you’ . . . Khee-khee. Oh, dear! What 
do you think, my love? Khec! Oh, my God! Khee-khee! 
Had I better try yarrow tea ? . . . Khce-khce-khee 1 Oh . , . 
Khee !” and so on. 

“I think it would be just as well to try that remedy,” said 
his wife. 

“Yes, it would be ! ‘You may be in consumption,’ ” he said. 
“Khee-khee! And I told him it was p;out and irritability of 
the stomach . . . Khee-khee! But he would ha\e it that it 
might be consumption. What do \ou think . . . khee-khee! 
What do you think, my love: is it consumption?” 

“My goodness, what are you talking about ?” 

"Why, consumption! You had better undress and go to 
bed now, my love . . . khee-khee! I’ve caught a cold in my 
head to-day.” 

'•dj Ivan Andrevitch. “1 or (iod’s sake, do move 

a i.ttle.” 

“I really don’t know what is the matter with you; can’t 
you lie still ? . . ." 

“You arc exasperated against me. \oung man, \ou want 
to wound me, 1 see that. You are, 1 suppose, this lady’s 
lover?” 

“Shut up!” 

“I will not shut up! I won’t al’ow you to order me about! 
You arc, no doubt, her lo\er. It we are discoccred 1 am not 
to blame in an\ wa\ ; 1 know nothing about it.” 

“If you don’t hold \our tongue.” said the young man, 
grinding his teeth, "I will say that >ou brought me here. I’ll 
say that you are m\ uncle who has dissipated his fortune. 
Then they won’t imagine 1 am this lady’s lover, anyway.” 

“Sir, vou are amusing ) ourself at nn expense. \ou are 
exhausting my patience.” 

“Hush, or 1 will make you hush! You are a curse to 
me. Come, tell me what you are here for? If you were not 
here I could lie here somcliow till morning, and then get 
away.” 

“But I can’t He here till morning. I am a respectable man. 
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l^ve family ties, of course. . . . What do you think, surely 
he is not going to spend the night here?” 

“Who?” 

‘‘Why, this old gentleman. . . 

‘‘Of course he will. All husbands aren’t like you. Some of 
them spend their nights at home.” 

‘‘My dear sir, my dear sirl” cried Ivan Andreyitch, turn* 
ing cold with terror, “I assure you I spend my nights at home 
too, and this is the first time ; but, my God, I see you know 
me. Who are you, young man? Teil me at once, I beseech 
you, from disinterested triendship, who arc you?” 

‘‘Listen, I shall resort to \ iolcnce . . .” 

‘‘But allow me, allow me, sir, to tell you, allow me to ex- 
plain all this horrid business.” 

‘‘I won’t listen to any e\pIan.itions. I don’t want to know 
anything about it. Be silent or . . .” 

‘‘But I cannot. . . .” 

A slight skirmish took place under the bed, and Ivan An- 
dreyitch subsided. 

‘‘My love, it sounds as though there were cats hissing.” 

‘‘Cats! What will you imagine next?” 

Evidently the ladv did not know what to talk to her hus- 
band about. She was so upset that she could not pull herself 
together. Now she started and pricked up her ears. 

“What cats?” 

“Cats, my love. The other day I went into m\ study, and 
there was the tom-cat in my study, and hissing shoo-shoo- 
shool I said to him: 'What is it, pussy?’ and he w’ent shoo- 
shoo-shoo again, as though he w'cre whispering. I thought, 
‘Merciful heavens I isn’t he hissing as a sign of my death ?’ ” 

“What nonsense you arc talking to-day! You ought to 
be ashamed, really 1” 

“Never mind, don’t be cross, my love. I see, you don’t 
like to think of me dying; I didn’t mean it. But you had 
better undress and get to bed, my love, and I’ll sit here while 
you go to bed.” 

“For goodness’ sake, leave off; afterwards . . .” 
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“Well, don’t be cross, don’t be cross; but really I think 
there must be mice here.’’ 

“Why, first cats and then mice, I really don’t know what 
is the matter with you.” 

“Oh, I am all right . . . Khee . . . I . . . khee! Never 
mind . . . khee-khee-khee-khec I Oh I Lord have mercy on 
me . . . khee.” 

“You hear, you arc making such an upset that he hears 
you,” whispers the young man. 

“But if you knew what is happening to me. My nose is 
bleeding.” 

“Let it bleed. Shut up. Wait till he goes awaj.” 

“But, young man, put yourself in my place. Why, I don’t 
know with whom I am lying.” 

“Would you be any better off if you did? Why, I don’t 
wan*" i< * .'iw.v your name. By the W’ay, what is your name?” 

“No; wlnt do you want with my name? ... I only want 
to explain the senseless w ay in which . . .” 

“Hush ... he is speaking again. . . .” 

“Really, my love, there is whispering.” 

“Oh, no, it’s the cotton w'ool in your ears has got out of 
place.” 

“Oh, by the way, talking of the cotton wool, do you know 
that upstairs . . . khee-khee . . upstairs . . . khee-khee 

. . .” and so on. 

“Upstairs 1” whispered the voung man. “Oh, the devil! 
I thought that this was the top stores ; can it be the second?” 

“Young man,” whispered Ivan Andrcyitch, “what did 
you say? For gooilness’ sake why does it concern you? I 
thought it was the top storey too. Tell me, for God’s sake, 
is there another storey?” 

“Really some one is stirring. ” said the old man, leaving 
off coughing at last. 

“Hush ! Do you hear ?” w hispered the \ oung man, squeez- 
ing Ivan Andreyitch’s hands. 

“Sir, you are holding my hands by force. I.et me go! 
“Hush!” 
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A slight struggle followed and then there was a silence 
again. 

“So I met a pretty woman . . began the old man. 

“A pretty woman I” interrupted his wife. 

“Yes. ... I thought I told you before that I met a pretty 
woman on the stairs, or perhaps I did not mention it? My 
memory is weak. Yes, St. John’s wort . . . khec !’’ 

“What?” 

“I must drink St. John’s wort; they say it docs good . . . 
khee-khee-khee 1 It does good!’’ 

“It was you interrupted him,’’ said the >oung man, grind- 
ing his teeth again. 

“You said, you met some pretty woman to-day?’’ his wife 
went on. 

“Eh?’’ 

“Met a pretty woman?’’ 

“Who did?’’ 

“Why, didn’t you?’’ 

“I? When?’’ 

“Oh, yes! . . .’’ 

“At last! What a mummy! We!)!’’ whispered the young 
man, inward!\ raging at the forgetful old gentleman. 

“My dear sir, I am trembling with horror. M\ (iod, what 
do I hear? It’s like yesterday, exactly like yesterday! . . 

“Hush!” 

“Yes, to be sure! I remember, a sly puss, such eyes . . . 
in a blue hat . . .” 

“In a blue hat! Aic, ate!" 

“It’s she! She has a blue hat! My God!” cried Ivan An- 
dreyitch. 

“She? Who is she?” whispered tlic young man, squeezing 
Ivan Andreyitch’s hands. 

“Hush!” Ivan Andreyitch exhorted in his turn. “He is 
speaking.” 

“Ah, my God, my God !” 

“Though, after all, who hasn’t a blue hat?” 

“And such a sly little rogue,” the old gentleman went on. 
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“She conies here to see friends. She is always making eyes. 
And other friends come to see those friends loo. . . 

“Foo! how tedious!” the lady interrupted. “Really, how 
can you take interest in that?” 

Oh, very well, very well, don’t be cross,” the old gentle- 
man responded in a wheedling chant. “I won’t talk if you 
don’t care to hear me. You stem a little out of humour this 
evening.” 

“But how did you get here?” the young man began. 

“Ah, you see, you see 1 Now you are interested, and before 
you wouldn’t listen !” 

“Oh, well, I don’t care! Please don’t tell me. Oh, damna- 
tion take it, what a mess!” 

“Don’t be cross, \oung man; I don’t know what I am say- 
ing. I didn’t mean an\ thing: 1 only meant to say that there 
must ‘M’li. good reason for your taking such an interest. 
. . . But w'ii( arc you, young man? I see you are a stranger, 
but who arc you? Oh, dear, I don’t know what I am 
saying!” 

“Ugh, lease off, please!” the young man interrupted, as 
though he were consideiing something. 

“But 1 will tell you all about it. You think, perhaps, that 
I will not tell \nu. That I feel resentment against sou. Oh, 
no 1 Here is mv hand. I am on''- feeling depressed, nothing 
more. But for (iod's sake, first tell me hosv you came here 
yourself? I'hrougli ssliat I'hance? \s for me, 1 feel no ill- 
svill; no, inileed, I feel no ill-svill, here is my hand. I have 
made it rather dirts, it is so dusty here; but that’s nothing. 


w'hen the feeling is true.” 

“Ugh, get asva) ssitli youi hand! There is no room to 
turn, and he keep.s thrusting his hand on me 1” 

“But, my dear sir, but you treat me, if sou will allow' me 
to say so, as though I ssere an old shoe, said Is'an Andre- 
yitch in a rush of the meekest despair, In a s'oice full of 
entreaty. “Treat me a little more cis'ills’, just a little more 
civilly, and I will tell you all about it! We might be friends; 
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jiib bf side like this, I tell you plainly. You are in error, 
young man, you do not know. . . 

“When was it he met her?” the young man muttered, evi- 
dently in violent emotion. “Perhaps she is expecting me now. 
. . . I’ll certainly get away from here !” 

“She? Who is she? My God, of whom are you speaking, 
young man? You imagine that upstairs . . . My God, my 
God I Why am I punished like this?” 

Ivan Andreyitch tried to turn on his back in his despair. 

“Why do you want to know who she is? Oh, the devil 
whether it was she or not. I will get out.” 

“My dear sir! What are you thinking about? What will 
become.of me ?” whispered Ivan Andreyitch, clutching at the 
tails of his neighbour’s dress coat in his despair. 

“Well, what’s that to me? You can stop here bv yourself. 
And if you won’t. I’ll tell them that you are my uncle, who 
has squandered all his property, so that the old gentleman 
won’t think that I am his wife’s lover.” 

“But that is uttei Iv impossible, young man ; it’s unnatural 
I should be your uncle. Nobodv would believe you. Whv, 
a baby wouldn’t believe it,” Ivan Andreyitch whispered in 
despair. 

“Well, don’t babble then, but lie as flat as a pancake! 
Most likely you will stay the night here and get out some- 
how to-morrow ; no one will notice you. If one creeps out, 
it is not likely they would think there was another one here. 
There might as well be a dozen. Though you are as good as 
a dozen by yourself. Move a little, or I’ll get out.” 

“You wound me, young man. . . . What if I have a fit of 
coughing? One has to think of everything.” 

“Hush!” 

“What’s that? I fancy T hear something going on upstairs 
again,” said the old gentleman, who seemed to have had a 
nap in the interval. 

“Upstairs?” 

“Do you hear, young man? I shall get out.” 

“Well, I hear.” 
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*‘My goodness! Young man, I am going/* 

“Oh, well, I am not, then I I don’t care. If there is an 
upset I don’t mind! But do you know what I suspect? I 
believe you are an injured husband — so there.” 

“Good heavens, what cynicism! . . . Can you possibly 
suspect that? Why husband? ... I am not married.” 

“Not married? Fiddlesticks!” 

“I may be a lover myself!” 

“A nice lover.” 

“My dear sir, my dear sir! Oh, very well, I will tell you 
the whole story. IJsten to my desperate storv. It is not I — I 
am not married. I am a bachelor like you. It is my friend, 
a companion of my ^outh. ... I am a lover. . . . He told 
me that he was an unhappy man. ‘I am drinking the cup of 
bitterness,’ he said; *I suspect m\ wife.’ ‘Well,’ I said to him 
reason W ^iiy do \ou suspect her?’ . . . But you are not 
listening to ir Listen, listen! ‘Jealouss is ridiculous,’ I 
said to him; ‘jealousv is a vice!’ . . . ‘No,’ he said; ‘1 am an 
unhappy man! I am drinking . . . that is, I suspect my 
W'ife.’ ‘You are my friend/ I said; ‘vou are the companion of 
my tender youth. Together we culled the flowers of happi- 
ness, together we rolled in featherbeds ot pleasure.’ My 
goodness, 1 don’t know what I am saving. You keep laugh- 
ing, young man. You'll dri\e rriL c a/\.” 

“But you arc cra/y now^ . . 

“There, I knew^ )ou would siv that . . . when I talked of 
being cra/y. Laugh awa\, laugh away, young man. I did 
the same in my da\ ; I, too, went astray! Ah, I shall have 
inflammation of the brain !” 

“What is it, my love? 1 thought I heard some one sneeze,” 
the old man chanted. “Was that you sneezed, m> love?” 

“Oh, goodness!” said his wdfe. 

“Tch!” sounded from under the bed. 

“They must be making a noise upstairs,” said his wife, 
alarmed, for there certainly was a noise under the bed. 

“Yes, upstairs!” said the husband. “Upstairs, I told you 
just now, I met a . . . khee-khec . . . that I met a young 
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swell with moustaches — oh, dear, my spine 1 — a young swell 
with moustaches.” 

“With moustaches! My goodness, that must have been 
you,” whispered Ivan Andreyitch. 

“Merciful heavens, what a man! Why, I am here, lying 
here with you ! How could he have met me ? But don’t take 
hold of my face.” 

“My goodness, I shall faint in a minute.” 

There certainly was a loud noise overhead at this moment. 

“What can be happening there?” whispered the young 
man. 

“My dear sir ! I am in alarm, I am in terror, help me.” 

“Hush !” 

“There reallv is a noise, my love; there’s a regular hubbub. 
And just over your bedroom, too. Hadn’t 1 better send up 
to inquire?” 

“Well, what will \ou think of next?” 

“Oh, well, I won’t; but realh, iiow cross \ou are to- 
day!..." 

“Oh, dear, aou had better go to bed.” 

“Liza, you don’t love me at all.” 

“Oh, }es, I do! l or goodness’ sake, 1 am so tired." 

“Well, well; I am going!” 

“Oh, no, no; don’t go!" cried his wife; “or, no, better 
go!” 

“Why, w'hat is the matter with \ou! One minute I am to 
go, and the next I’m not! Khee-khee! It really is bedtime, 
khee-kheel The Panahdins’ little girl . . . khee-khee . . . 
their little girl . . . khee ... I saw their little girl’s Nurem- 
burg doll . . . khee-khee. . . .’’ 

“Well, now it’s dolls!” 

“Khee-khee ... a pretty doll . . . khee-klice.” 

“He is saying good-bye,” said the young man; “he is 
going, and we can get away at once. Do you hear? You can 
rejoice!” 

“Oh, God grant it!” 

“It’s a lesson to you . . . .” 
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“Young man, a lesson for what! ... I feel it . . . but 
you are young, you cannot teach me.” 

“I will, though. . . . Listen.” 

“Oh, dear, I am going to sneeze 1 . . .” 

“Hush, if you dare.” 

“But what can I do, there is such a smell of mice here; I 
can’t help it. lake my handkerchief out of my pocket; I 
can’t stir. . . . Oh, my God, my (lod, why am I so punished?” 

“Here’s your handkerchief! I will tell you what you are 
punished for. You are jealous. Goodness knows on what 
grounds, you rush about like a madman, hurst into other 
people’s flats, create a disturbance . . .” 

“Young man, I have not created a disturbance.” 

“Hush!” 

“Young man, you can’t lecture to me about morals, I am 
more -I . .,! tJian you.” 

•Hush!” 

“Oh, my God — oh, my God!” 

“You create a disturbance, vou Lighten a young lady, a 
timid woman who docs not know what to do for terror, and 
perhaps will be ill; tou disturb a venerable old man suffering 
from a complaint and who needs repose above everything — 
and all this what for? Because you imagine some nonsense 
which sets you running all over e neighbourhood! Do you 
understand what a horrid position you arc in now’?” 

“I do very well, sir! 1 feel it, but you have not the 
right ...” 

“Hold your tongue ! What has right got to do with it? Do 
you understand that this mav have a tragic ending? Do you 
understand that the old man, who is fond of his wife, may 
go out of his mind when he sees you creep out from under 
the bed? But no, you are incapable of causing a tragedy! 
When you crawl out, 1 expect every one who looks at you 
will laugh. I should like to sec you in the light; you must 
look very funny.” 

“And you. You must be funny, too, in that case. I should 
like to have a look at vou too.” 
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**I dare say you would 1” 

“You must carry the stamp of immorality, young man." 

“Ah ! you are talking about morals, how do you know why 
I*m here? I am here by mistake, I made a mistake in the 
storey. And the deuce knows why they let me in, I suppose 
she must have been expecting some one (not you, of course). 
I hid under the bed when I heard your stupid footsteps, when 
1 saw the lady was frightened. Besides, it was dark. And 
why should I justify m>self to you You arc a ridiculous, 
jealous old man, sir. Do you know why 1 don’t crawl out? 
Perhaps you imagine I am afraid to come out? No, sir, I 
should have come out long ago, but I stay here from compas- 
sion for you. Why, what would >ou be taken for, if I were 
not here? You’d stand facing them, like a post, you know 
you wouldn’t know what to do. . . .’’ 

“Why like that object? Couldn’t you find anything else to 
compare me with, \oung man? Why shouldn’t I know what 
to do? 1 should know what to do.’’ 

“Oh, my goodness, how that wretched dog keeps bark- 
ing 1" 

“Hush ! Oh, it really is. . . . That’s because you keep 
jabbering. You’ve waked the dog, now there will be trouble.” 

The lady’s dog, who had till then been sleeping on a pillow 
in the corner, suddenly awoke, sniffed strangers and rushed 
under the bed with a loud bark. 

“Oh, my God, what a stupid dog I” whispered Ivan Andre- 
yitch; “it will get us all into trouble. Here’s another afflic- 
tion!” 

“Oh, well, you are such a coward, that it may well be so.” 

“Ami, Ami, come here,” cried the lady; ”ui, ui.” But the 
dog, without heeding her, made straight for Ivan Andreyitch. 

“Why is it Amishka keeps barking?” said the old gentle- 
man. “There must be mice or the cat under there. I seem to 
hear a sneezing . . . and pussy had a cold this morning.” 

“Lie still,” whispered the young man. “Don’t twist about! 
Perhaps it will leave off.” 

*‘Sir, let go of my hands, sir I Why are you holding them ?” 
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“Hush I Be quiet 1 ” 

“But mercy on us, young man, it will bite my nose. Do 
you want me to lose my nose?” 

A struggle followed, and Ivan Andreyitch got his hands 
free. The dog broke into volleys of barking. Suddenly it 
ceased barking and gave a yelp, 
cried the lady. 

“Monster I what arc you doing?” cried the young man. 
“You will be the ruin of us both! Wliy are you holding it? 
Good heavens, he is strangling 11! Let it go! Monster! You 
know nothing of the heart of women if you can do that! She 
will betray us both if \ou strargle the dog.” 

But by now Ivan Andrevitch could hear nothing. He had 
succeeded in catching the dog, and In a paroxjsm of self- 
preservation had squeezed its tliroat. The dog veiled and 
gave , ’ c 'lost. 

“We are h ')t!” whispered the young man. 

“Amishka! Amishka,” cried the lady. ”M\ God w'hat 
are thev doing ^'Ith m\ Amishka? Amishka! \mishka! lit! 
Oh, the monsters! Barbarians* (Jh, dear, I feel giddv !” 

“What is it, what is it? ’ cried the old gentleman, jumping 
up from his easy chair. “What is the matter with vou, my 
darling? Amishka! lure, Amishka! Amishka! Amishka!” 
cried the old gentleman, snappin. with his hngers and click- 
ing with his tongue, and calling Amishka from under the 
bed. “Amishka, rn, hL The cat cannot have eaten him. The 
cat wants a thrashing, my love, he hasn’t had a beating for 
a whole month, the rogue. Whit do vou think? Til talk to 
Praskovya Zaharvevna. But, mv goodness, what is the mat- 
ter, my love? Oh, how white vou are! Oh, oh, servants, 
servants!” and the old gentleman ran about the »oom. 

“Villains! Monsteis!’’ cried the ladv, sinking on the sofa. 

“Who, who, who?” cried tie old gentleman. 

“There are people there, strangers, there under the bed! 
Oh, my God, Amishka, Amishka, what have they done to 
you?” 

“Good heavens, what people? Amishka. . • . Servants, 
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servants, come here I Who is there, who is there ?” cried the 
old gentleman, snatching up a candle and bending down 
under the bed. “Who is there?” 

Ivan Andreyitch was lying more dead than alive beside 
the breathless corpse of Amishka, but the young man was 
watching every movement of tlic old gentleman. All at once 
the old gentleman went to the other side of the bed by the 
wall and bent down. In a fl.ish the young man crept out 
from under the bed and took to his heels, while the husband 
was looking for his visitors on the other side. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed the ladv, staring at the 
young man. “Who are jou? Whv, 1 thought . . .” 

“That monster’s still there,” whispered the \oung man. 
“He is guilty of Amishka’s death 1” 

“Ate!” shrieked the ]ad\, but the joung man had already 
vanished from the room. 

"Ate! There is some one here. Here arc somebody’s 
boots!” cried the husband, catching l\an Andreyitch b) the 
leg. 

“Murderer, murderer 1” cried the lady. “Oh, \mi 1 Ami 1” 

“Come out, come out 1” cried the old gentleman, stamp- 
ing on the carpet with both feet; “come out. Who are you? 
Tell me who you are 1 Good gracious, what a queer person 1” 

“Why, it’s robbers 1 . . .” 

“For God’s sake, for Cjod’s sake,” cried Ivan .\ndre\itch, 
creeping out, “for God’s sake, your Kxcellcncy, don’t call 
the servants! Your Kxcellencv, don’t call an\ one. It is 
quite unnecessary. You can’t kick me out 1 ... I am not 
that sort of person. I am a different case. Your Fxccllency, 
it has all been due to a mistake! I’ll explain directly, your 
Excellency,” exclaimed Ivan Andreyitch, sobbing and gasp- 
ing. “It’s all my wife that is not my wife, but somebody 
else’s wife. I am not married, I am only , . . It’s my com- 
rade, a friend of youthful days.” 

“What friend of youthful days?” cried the old gentle- 
man, stamping. “You are a thief, you have come to steal 
. . . and not a friend of youthful days.” 
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No, I am not a thief, your Excellency; I am really a 
friend of youthful days. ... I have only blundered by 
accident, I came into the wrong place.” 

Yes, sir, yes; I see from what place you’ve crawled 
out.” 

“Your Excellency! I am not that sort of man. You are 
mistaken. I tell you, you are cruelly mistaken, your Excel- 
lency. Only glance at me, look at me, and by signs and 
tokens you will see that I can’t be a thief. Your Excellency! 
Your Excellency!” cried Ivan Andrcyitch, folding his hands 
and appealing to the young lady. “You are a lady, you will 
understand me. ... It was I who killed Amishka. . . . 
But it was not my fault. ... It was really not my fault. 

. . . It was all my wife’s fault. I ain any unhappy man, I 
am drinking the cup of bitterness!” 

“Bi'. " .!!», what has it to do with me that you are drink- 
ing the cup . f bittcincss? Perhaps it’s not the only cup 
you’ve drunk. It seems so, to judge from your condition. But 
how did you come here, sir?” ciied the old gentleman, quiver- 
ing with excitement, though he certainly was convinced by 
certain signs and tokens that Ivan Andreyitch could not be 
a thief. “1 ask you: how’ did you come here? You break in 
like a robber . . ” 

“Not a robber, your Excelle'^cy. I simply came to the 
wrong place; I am really not a robber! It is all because I 
was jealous. I will tell you all about it, your Excellency, I 
will confess it all frankly, as I w'ould to my own father; 
for at your venerable age I might take you for a father.” 

“What do you mean by venerable age?” 

“Your Excellency! Perhaps I have offended you? Of 
course such a young lady . . . and your age ... it is a pleasant 
sight, your Excellency, it realh is a pleasant sight such a 

union ... in the prime of life But don’t call the servants, 

for God’s sake, don’t call the servants . . . servants would 
only laugh. ... I know them . . . that is, I don't mean that 
I am only acquainted w'ith footmen, I have a footman of 
my own, your Excellency, and they are alw'ays laughing . . . 
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the asses I Your Highness ... I believe I am not mistaken, 
I am addressing a prince. . . 

“No, 1 am not a prince, sir, I am an independent gentle- 
man. . . . Please do not flatter me with your ‘Highness.* 
How did you get here, sir? How did you get here?” 

“Your Highness, that is, your Excellency. . . . Excuse me, 
I thought that you were your Highness. I looked ... I 
imagined ... it docs happen. You are so like Prince Korot- 
kouhov whom I liave had the honour of meeting at my 
friend Mr. Pusyre\’s. , . . You sec, I am acquainted with 
princes, too, 1 have met princes, too, at the houses of my 
friends; you cannot take me for what you take me for. I am 
not a thief. Your Excellency, don’t call the servants; what 
will be the good of it if \ou do call them?” 

“But how did you come here?" cried the lady. “Who are 
you ?” 

“Yes, who are you?” the husband chimed in. “And, my 
love, I thought it was pussy under the bed sneezing. And it 
was he. Ah, you vagabond! Who arc )ou? Tell me!” 

And the old gentleman stamped on the carpet again. 

“I cannot speak, your Excellency, I am waiting till ^ou 
are finished, I am enjoying your witty jokes. As regards 
me, it is an absurd storv, your I'\cellenc\ ; 1 will tell you 
all about it. It can all be explained without more ado, that is, 
I mean, don’t call the ser\ants, vour i'-xcellency ! Treat me 
in a gentlemanly w’ay, ... It means nothing that I was 
under the bed, I have not sacrificed my dignity by that. It 
is a most comical story, your Excellency !” tried Ivan Andre- 
yitch, addressing the lady with a supplicating air. “You, 
particularly, your Excellency, will laugh 1 You behold upon 
the scene a jealous husband. You see, I abase myself, I abase 
myself of my own free will. I did indeed kill Amishka, but 
. . . my God, I don’t know what I am saying I” 

“But how, how did you get here?” 

“Under cover of night, your Excellency, under cover of 
night. ... 1 .beg your pardon 1 Forgive me, your Excel- 
lency! I humbly beg your pardon 1 1 am only an injured 
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husbandi nothing more I Don’t imagine, your Excellency, diat 
I am a lover ! I am not a lover ! Your wife is virtue itself, if 
I may venture so to express myself. She is pure and inno- 
cent 1” 

“What, what? What did you have the audacity to say?” 
cried the old gentleman, stamping his foot again. “Are you 
out of your mind or not? How dare you talk about my 
wife?” 

“He is a villain, a murderer who has killed Amishka,” 
wailed the lady, dissolving into tears. “And then he dares! 

• • • 

“Your Elxcellency, )our Excellency! I spoke foolishly,” 
cried Ivan Andreyitcli in a fluster. “1 was talking foolishly, 
that was all 1 Think of me as out ui my mind. . . . For 
goodness’ sake, think of me as out of my mind. ... I as- 
sure } 1 ill.*' \ou will he doing me the greatest favour. I 
would offer \</U my haml, but I do r ot \enturc to. ... I 
was not alone. I was an uncle. ... 1 mean to say that you 
cannot take me for the lover. . . . fioodness! T have put 
my foot in it again. . . . Do not be offended, your Excel- 
lency,” cried Ivan Andrcjitch to the lady. “You are a lady, 
you understand what love is, it is a delicate feeling. . . . But 
what am I saving? 1 am talking nonsense again; that is, I 
mean to say that I am an old in i — that Is, a middle-aged 
man, not an old man; that I c innot be your lov^er; that a 
lover is a Richardson — that i^. a Lovelace. ... I am talk- 
ing nonsense, but vou see, vour 1 xcellency, that I am a well- 
educated man and know something of literature, ^ou are 
laughing, your Kxcellenc\. I am ilelighted, delighted that I 
have provoked vour mirth, vour 1^ xcellency. Oh, how de- 
lighted I am that 1 have provoked vour mirth.” 

“My goodness, what a funn\ man!” cried the lady, ex- 
ploding with laughter. 

“Yes, he is funny, and in such a mess,” said the old man, 
delighted that his wife w’as laughing. “He cannot be a thief, 
my love. But how did he come here? ’ 

“It really is strange, it really Is strange, it is like a novel! 
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Why I At the dead of night, in a great city, a man under the 
bed. Strange, funny! Rinaldo-Rinaldini after a fashion. But 
that is no matter, no matter, your Excellency. I will tell you 
all about it. . . . And I will buy you a new lapdog, your 
Excellency. ... A wonderful lapdog! Such a long coat, such 
short little legs, it can’t walk more than a step or two; it 
runs a little, gets entangled in its own coat, and tumbles 
over. One feeds it on nothing but sugar. I will bring you 
one, I will certainly bring you one. ’ 

“Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha !’’ The lady was rolling from side to 
side with laughter. “Oh, dear, I shall have hysterics I Oh, 
how funny he is!” 

“Yes, yes! Ha-ha-ha! Khee-khec-khec 1 He is funny and 
he is in a mess — khee-khee-khce !” 

“Your Excellency, your Excellency, 1 am now perfectly 
happy. I would often you my hand, but I do not venture to, 
your Excellency. 1 feel that I have been in error, but now I 
am opening my eyes. 1 am certain my wife is pure and inno- 
cent! I was wrong in suspecting her.” 

“Wife — his wife!” cried the lady, witli tears in her eyes 
through laughing. 

“He married? Impossible! I should never have thouglit 
it,” said the old gentleman. 

“Your Exccllencv, my wife — it is all her fault; that is, it 
is my fault: I suspected her; I knew that an assignation had 
been arranged here — here upstairs; I intercepted a letter, 
made a mistake about the storey and got under the bed. . . .” 

“He-hc-he-he!” 

“Ha-ha-ha-ha 1” 

“Ha-ha-ha-ha!” Ivan Andreyitch began laughing at last. 
“Oh, how happy I am! Oh, how wonderful to sec that we 
are all so happy and harmonious! And my wife is entirely 
innocent. That must be so, your Excellency 1” 

“He-he-hel Khee-kheel Do you know, my love, who it 
was?” said the old man at last, recovering from his mirth. 
“Who? Ha-ha-ha.” 
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She must be the pretty woman who makes eyes, the one 
with the dandy. It’s she, I bet that’s his wife !” 

“No, your Excellency, I am certain it is not she; I am 
perfectly certain.’’ 

“But, my goodness! You arc losing time,’’ cried the lady, 
leaving oH laughing. “Run, go upstairs. Perhaps you will 
find them.’’ 

“Certainly, your Excellency, I will fly. But I shall not find 
any one, your I'xcclicncy; it is not she, I am certain of it 
beforehand. She is at home now. It is all my fault! It Is 
simply my jealousy, nothing else . . . What do you think? 
Do you suppose that I shall find them there, your Excel- 
lency?’’ 

“Ha-ha-ha!” 

“He-he-he! Khcc-kiice!” 

“Y..I! ... 11 - gf), you must go! '\ncl when you come down, 
come in and u’ll us 1 ’ cried the lad'^ ; “or better still, to- 
morrow morning. And do bring her too, I should like to 
make her acquamtancc.” 

“Good-bye, your E.xccllencv, good-bye! I will certainly 
bring her, I shall be very glad for her to make your ac- 
quaintance. I am glad ai,d happy tliat it has all ended so 
and has turned out for the best.” 

“And the lapdog! Don’t forf t it: be sure to bring the 
lapdog!” 

“I will bring it. \our rxccllcncy, T will certainly bring it,” 
responded Ivan .\ndrc\itch, darting hack into the room, for 
he had already made his bows and withdrawn. "I will cer- 
tainly bring it. It is such a pretty one. It is just as though a 
confectioner had made it of sweetmeats. And it’s such a 
funny little thing — gets entangled in its own coat and falls 
over. It really is a lapdog! 1 said to my wife: ‘How is it, my 
love, it keeps tumbling over?’ 'It is such a little thing,’ she 
said. As though it were made o! sugar, of sugar, your Excel- 
lency ! Good-bye, your Excellency, x’ery, very glad to make 
your acquaintance, very glad to make your acquaintance I 

Ivan Andreyitch bowed himself out. 
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“Hey, sir I Stay, come back,” cried the old gentleman, 
after the retreating Ivan Andreyitch. 

The latter turned back for the third time. 

“I still can’t find the cat, didn’t you meet him when you 
were under the bed ?’’ 

“No, I didn’t, your Excellency. Very glad to make his 
acquaintance,' though, and I shall look upon it as an hon- 
our . . .’’ 

“He has a cold in his head now, and keeps sneezing and 
sneezing. He must have a beating.’’ 

“Yes, your Excellenc), of course; corrective punishment 
is essential with domestic animals.” 

“What?” 

“I say that corrective punishment is necessary, your Ex- 
cellency, to enforce obedience in the domestic animals.” 

“Ahl . . . Well, good-bye, good-bye, that is all I had to 
say.” 

Coming out into the street, Ivan Andreyitch stood for a 
long rime in an attitude that suggested that he was expect- 
ing to have a fit in another minute. He took off his hat, wiped 
the cold sweat from his brow, screwed up his eyes, thought 
a minute, and set off homewards. 

What was his amazement when he learned at home that 
Glafira Petrovna had come back from the theatre a long, 
long time before, that she had toothache, that she had sent 
for the doctor, that she had sent for leeches, and that now 
she was lying in bed and expecting Ivan Andreyitch. 

Ivan Andreyitch slapped himself on the forehead, told 
the servant to help him wash and to brush his clothes, and 
at last ventured to go into his wife’s room. 

“Where is it you spend your time? Look what a sight you 
arc I What do you look like ? Where have you been lost all 
this time? Upon my word, sir; your wife is dying and you 
have to be hunted for all over the town. Where have you 
been? Surely you have not been tracking me, trying to dis- 
turb a rendezvous I am supposed to have made, though I 
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don’t know with whom. For shame, sir, you are a husband 1 
People will soon be pointing at you in the street.” 

“My love . . .” responded Ivan Andreyitch. 

But at this point he was so overcome with confusion that 
he had to feel in his pocket for his handkerchief and to 
break off in the speech he was beginning, because he had 
neither words, thoughts or courage. . . . What was his 
amazement, horror and alarm when with his handkerchief 
fell out of his pocket the corpse of Amishka. Ivan Andrey- 
itch had not notKcd that when lie had been forced to creep 
out from under the bed, in an access of despair and unrea- 
soning terror lie had stuffed Amishka into his pocket with 
a far-away idea of burying the traces, concealing the evi- 
dence of his crime, and so avoiding the punishment he de- 
served. 

“W this?” cried his spouse; “a nasty dead dog! 
Goodness! wl -re has it come from? . . . What have you 
been up to? . . . Where have you been? Tell me at once 
W'hcrc have you been?” 

“My love,” ansyvered Ivan Andreyitch, almost as dead as 
Amishka, “my love . . .” 

But here we will leave our hero— till another time, for a 
new' and quite different adventure begins here. Some day we 
will describe all these calamitie- and misfortunes, gentle- 
men. But you will admit that )calousv is an unpardonable 
passion, and what is inou, it is a pos tive misfortune. 
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Honest Thief 


One morning, just as I was about to set off to my office, 
Agrafena, my cook, washerwoman and housekeeper, came 
in to me and, to my surprise, entered into conversation. 

She had always been such a silent, simple creature that, 
except ' *' d ilv inquiry about dinner, she had not uttered 
a v,ord foi t' * last six years. I, at hast, had heard nothing 
else from her. 

“Here I ha\e come In to have a word with vou, sir.” she 
began abruptl) , “you really ought to let tlic little room.” 

“Which little room?” 

“Why, the one next the kitchen, to be sure.” 

“What for?” 

“What for? Why because folks do take in lodgers, to be 
sure.” 

“But who would take it?” 

“Who would take it? Why, a lodger would take It, to be 
sure.” 

“But, my good woman, one could not put a bedstead in 
it; there wouldn’t be room to mo\el Who could live in 
It?” 

“Who wants to live there 1 As long as he has a place to 
sleep in. Why, he would live in the window.” 

“In what window?” 

“In what window 1 As though you didn’t know 1 The one 
in the passage, to be sure. He would sit there, sewing or 
doing anything else. Maybe he would sit on a chair, too. 

269 
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He*s got a chair; and he has a table, too; he*s got every* 
thing.” 

“Who is ‘he’ then?” 

“Oh, a good man, a man of experience. I will cook for 
him. And I’ll ask him three roubles a month for his board 
and lodging.” 

After prolonged efforts I succeeded at last in learning 
from Agrafena that an elderly man had somehow managed 
to persuade her to admit him into the kitchen as a lodger 
and boarder. Any notion Agrafena took into her head had 
to be carried out; if not, I knew she would give me no 
peace. When anything was not to her liking, she at once 
began to brood, and sank into a deep dejection that would 
last for a fortnight or three weeks. During that period my 
dinners were spoiled, my linen was mislaid, my floors went 
unscrubbed; in short, I had a great deal to put up with. I 
had observed long ago that this inarticulate >\oinan was in- 
capable of conceiving a project, or originating an idea of 
her own. But if anything like a notion or a project was by 
some means put into her feeble brain, to prevent its being 
carried out meant, for a time, her moral assassination. And 
so, as I cared more for my peace of mind than for anything 
else, I consented forthwith. 

“Has he a passport anyway, or something of the sort?” 

“To be sure, he has. He is a good man, a man of experi- 
ence; three roubles he’s promised to pay.” 

The very next day the new lodger made his appearance 
in my modest bachelor quarters; but 1 was not put out by 
this, indeed I was inwardly pleased. I lead as a rule a very 
lonely hermit’s existence. I have scarcely any friends; I 
hardly ever go anywhere. As I had spent ten years never 
coming out of my shell, I had, of course, grown used to 
solitude. But another ten or fifteen years or more of the 
same solitary existence, with the same Agrafena, in the 
same bachelor quarters, was in truth a somewhat cheerless 
prospect. And therefore a new inmate, if well-behaved, was 
a heaven-sent blessing. 
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Agrafena had spoken truly: my lodger was certainly a 
man of experience. From his passport it appeared that he 
was an old soldier, a fact which T should have known indeed 
from his face. An old soldier is easily recognised. Astafy 
Ivanovitch was a favourable specimen of his class. We got 
on very well together. What was best of all, Astafy Ivan- 
ovitch would sometimes tell a story, describing some in- 
cident in his own life. In the perpetual boredom of my 
existence such a story-teller was a veritable treasure. One 
day he told me one of these stories. It made an impression 
on me. The following event was what led to it. 

I was left alone in the flat; both Astaf\ and Agrafena 
were out on business of their own. All of a sudden I heard 
from the inner room somebody — 1 fancied a stranger — 
come in: I went out; there actually was a stranger in the 
passage, .1 ^bort fellow wearing no overcoat in spite of the 
cold autumn weather. 

“What do you want?” 

“Does a clc k called Alexandrov li' e here?” 

“Nobody of that name here, brother. Good-bye.” 

“Why, the dvornik told me it was here,” said my visitor, 
cautiously retiring towards the door. 

“Be off, be off, brother, get along.” 

Next day after dinner, while Astafy Ivanovitch was fit- 
ting on a coat which he was altering for me, again some one 
came into the passage. I half opened the door. 

Before my very eves my yesterday’s visitor, with per- 
fect composure, took my wadded greatcoat from the peg 
and, stuffing it under his arm, darted out of the flat. Agra- 
fena stood all the time staring at him, agape with astonish- 
ment and doing nothing for the protection of my property. 
Astafy Ivanovitch flew in pursuit of the thief and ten 
minutes later came back out of breath and empty-handed. 
He had vanished completely. 

“Well, there’s a piece of luck, Astafv Ivanovitch 1 ” 

“It’s a good job your cloak is leftl Or he would have 
put you in a plight, the thief 1” 
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But the whole incident had so impressed Astafy Ivan* 
ovitch that I forgot the theft as I looked at him. He could 
not get over it. Every minute or two he would drop the 
work upon which he was engaged, and would describe over 
again how it had all happened, how he had been standing, 
how the greatcoat had been taken down before his very 
eyes, not a yard away, and how it had come to pass that he 
could not catch the thief. Then he would sit down to his 
work again, then leave it once more, and at last 1 saw him 
go down to the dvornik to tell him all about it, and to up- 
braid him for letting such a thing happen in his domain. 
Then he came back and began scolding Agrafena. Then he 
sat down to his work again, and long afterwards he w’as 
still muttering to himself how it had all happened, how he 
stood there and I was here, how before our eyes, not a yard 
away, the thief took the coat off the peg, and so on. In short, 
though Astafy Ivanovitch understood his business, he was 
a terrible slow-coach and bus) -body. 

“He’s made fools of us, Astafy Ivanovitch,” I said to him 
in the evening, as I gave him a glass of tea. I wanted to 
while away the time by recalling the story of tlie lost great- 
coat, the frequent repetition of which, together with the 
great earnestness of the speaker, was beginning to beconxi>»g 
very amusing. 

“Fools, indeed, sir! Even tliough it is no business , of 
mine, I am put out. It makes me angry though it is n^pt niy 
coat that was lost. To my thinking there is no vermin f in the 
world worse than a thief. Another takes what y ou can 
spare, but a thief steals the work of your hands, 'itbe sweat 
of your brows your time . . . Ugh, it's nasty I rOne can’t 
speak of it! it’s too vexing. How is it you dvon’t feel the 
loss of your property, sir?” >' 

“Yes, you arc right, Astafy Ivanovitch, by cter if the thing 
had been burnt; it’s annoying to let the - .hief have it, it’s 
disagreeable.” 

“Disagreeable! I should think so! Y<t, to be sure, there 
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are thieves and thieves. And I have happened, sir, to come 
across an honest thief.” 

“An honest thief? But how can a thief be honest, Astafy 
Ivanovitch ?” 

“There you are right indeed, sir. How can a thief be 
honest? There are none such. I only meant to say that he 
was an honest man, sure enough, and yet he stole. I was 
simply sorry for him.*’ 

“Why, how was that, Astafy Ivanov'tch ?” 

“It was about two years ago, sir. I had been nearly a 
year out of a place, and just before I lost my place I made 
the acquaintance of a poor lost creature. We got acquainted 
in a public-house. He was a drunkard, a vagrant, a beggar, 
he had been in a situation of some sort, but from his drink- 
ing habits he had lost his work. Such a ne’er-do-weel! God 
only ’ ^ rthdt he had on! Often you wouldn’t be sure 

if he’d a sh'U under his coat; everything he could lay his 
hands upon he would drink away. But he was not one to 
quarrel; he wa« a quiet fellow. A sott, good-natured chap. 
And he’d never ask, he was ashamed; but \ou could sec for 
yourself the poor fellow wanted a drink, and you w'ould stand 
it him. And so we got friendly, that’s to say, he stuck to 
me. ... It was all one to me. And what a man he was, to be 
sure! Like a little dog he w'O' ’d follow' me; wherever I 
went there he w'ould be; and all that after our first meeting, 
and he as thin as a tliread-paper ! At first it was ‘let me stay 
the night’ ; well, T let him stay. 

“I looked at his passport, too; the man was all right. 

“Well, the next day it w'as the same story, and then the 
tliird day he came again and sat all day in the window and 
stayed the night. Well, thinks I, he is sticking to me; give 
him food and drink .ind shelter at night, too— here am I, a 
poor man, and a hanger-on to keep as well! And before he 
came to me, he used to go in the same wav to a government 
clerk’s; he attached himself to him; they were always drink- 
ing together; but he, through trouble of some sort, drank 
himself into the grave. My man w'as called Emelyan Ilyitch. 
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1 pondered and pondered what I was to do with him. To 
drive him away I was ashamed. I was sorry for him; such 
a pitiful, God-forsaken creature I never did set eyes on. 
And not a word said either; he does not ask, but just sits 
there and looks into your eyes like a dog. To think what 
drinking will bring a man down to I 

“I keep asking myself how am I to say to him: ‘You 
must be moving, Emelyanoushka, there’s nothing for you 
here, you’ve come to the wrong place; I shall soon not have 
a bite for myself, how am I to keep you too?’ 

“I sat and wondered what he’d do when I said that to 
him. And I seemed to see how he’d stare at me, if he were 
to hear me sav that, how long he would sit and not under- 
stand a word of it. And when it did get home to him at last, 
how he would get up from the window, would take up his 
bundle — I can sec it now, the red-check handkerchief full 
of holes, wdth God knows what wrapped up in it, which he 
had always w'ith him, and then how he would set his shabby 
old coat to rights, so that it would look decent and keep him 
warm, so that no holes would be seen — he was a man of 
delicate feelings 1 And how he’d open the door and go out 
with tears in his eyes. Well, there’s no letting a man go to 
ruin like that. . . . One’s sorry for him. 

“And then again, I think, how’ am I off myself? Wait a 
bit, Emelyanoushka, savs I to m\self, \ou’ve not long to 
feast with me: I shall soon be going aw'ay and then you 
will not find me. 

“Well, sir, our family made a move; and Alexandr Fili- 
monovitch, my master (now deceased, God rest his soul), 
said, ‘I am thoroughly satisfied with you, Astafy Ivanovitch ; 
when we come back from the country we will take you on 
again.’ I had been butler with them; a nice gentleman he 
was, but he died that same year. Well, after seeing him off, 
I took my belongings, what little money I had, and I thought 
I’d have a rest for a time, so I went to an old woman I knew, 
and I took a corner in her room. There was only one corner 
free in it. She had been a nurse, so now she had a pension 
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and a room of her own. Well, now good4)ye, Emelyan- 
oushka, thinks I, you won’t find me now, my boy. 

“And what do you think, sir? I had gone out to see a 
man I knew, and when I came back in the evening, the first 
thing I saw was Emelyanoushka ! There he was, sitting on 
my box and his check bundle beside him; he was sitting in 
his ragged old coat, waiting for me. And to while away the 
time he had borrowed a church book from the old lady, and 
was holding it wrong side upwards. He'd scented me out! 
My heart sank. Well, thinks I, there’s no help for it — ^why 
didn’t I turn him out at first? So I asked him straight off: 
‘Have you brought your passport, Emelyanoushka?’ 

“I sat down on the spot, sir, and began to ponder : will a 
vagabond like that be very much trouble to me? And on 
thinking it over it seemed he would not be much trouble. He 
must Kd. T thought. Well, a bit of bread in the morning, 
and to make it go down better I’ll buy him an onion. At 
midday I should have to give him another bit of bread and 
an onion ; and ' 1 the evening, onion again with kvass, with 
some more bread if he wanted it. And if some cabbage soup 
were to come our way, then ve should both have had our 
fill. I am no great eater myself, and a drinking man, as we 
all know, never eats; all he wants is herb-hrandv or green 
vodka. He’ll ruin me with his dunking, I thought, but then 
another idea came into mv heart, sir, and took great hold on 
me. So much so that if Fmehanoushka had gone away I 
should have felt that I had nothing to live for, I do believe. 
... I determined on the spot to be a father and guardian 
to him. I’ll keep him from ruin. I thought. I’ll wean him 
from the glass 1 You wait a bit, thought I; very well, 
Emelyanoushka, vou may stay, only >ou must behave your- 
self; you must obey orders. 

"Well, thinks I to myself. I’ll begin by training him to 
work of some sort, but not all at once; let him enjoy him- 
self a little first, and I’ll look round and find something 
you are fit for, Emelyanoushka. For every sort of work a 
man needs a special ability, you know, sir. And I began to 
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watch him on the quiet; I soon saw Emelyanoushka was a 
desperate character. I began, sir, with a word of advice: I 
said this and that to him. ‘Emelyanoushka,’ said I, ‘you 
ought to take a thought and mend your ways. Have done 
with drinking I Just look what rags you go .about in: that 
old coat of yours, if I may make bold to say so, is fit for 
nothing but a sieve. A pretty state of things! It’s time to 
draw the line, sure enough.’ Emelyanoushka sat and listened 
to me with his head hanging down. Would you believe it, 
sir? It had come to such a pass with him, he’d lost his tongue 
through drink and could not speak a word of sense. Talk 
to him of cucumbers and he’d answer back about beans I 
He would listen and listen to me and then heave such a sigh. 
‘What are you sighing for, Emelyan Ilyitch?’ I asked him. 

“ ‘Oh, nothing; don’t you mind me, Astafy Ivanovitch. 
Do you know there were two women fighting in the street 
to-day, Astafy Ivanovitch? One upset the other woman’s 
basket of cranberries by accident.’ 

“ 'Well, what of that?' 

“ ‘And the second one upset the other’s cranberries on 
purpose and trampled them under foot, too.’ 

“ ‘Well, and what of it, I'meUan Ilyitch?’ 

“ ‘Why, nothing, Astafy Ivanovitch, I just mentioned it.’ 

“ ‘Nothing, I just mentioned it !’ I 'melyanoushka, my 
boy, I thought, you’ve squandered and drunk away your 
brains 1 

“ ‘And do you know, a gentleman dropped a money-note 
on the pavement in Gorohovy Street, no, it was Sadovy 
Street. And a peasant saw it and said, “That’s my luck”; 
and at the same time another man saw it and said, “No, it’s 
my bit of luck. I saw it before you did.” ’ 

“ ‘Well, Emelyan Ilyitch ?’ 

“ ‘And the fellows had a fight over it, Astafy Ivanovitch. 
But a policeman came up, took away the note, gave it back 
to the gentleman and threatened to take up both the men.’ 

“ ‘Well, but what of that? What is there edifying about 
it, Emelyanoushka?’ 
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“ ‘Why, nothing, to be sure. Folks laughed, Astafy Ivan* 
ovitch.’ 

“ ‘Ach, Emelyanoushka ! What do the folks matter? 
You’ve sold your soul for a brass farthing I But do you 
know what I have to tell you, Emelyan Ilyitch?’ 

“ ‘What, Astafy Ivanovitch ?’ 

“ ‘Take a job of some sort, that’s what you must do. For 
the hundredth time I say to you, set to work, have some 
mercy on yourself 1” 

“ ‘What could I set to, Astafy Ivanovitch ? I don’t know 
what job I could set to, and there is no one who will take me 
on, Astafy Ivanovitch.’ 

“ ‘That’s how you came to be turned off, Emelyanoushka, 
you drinking man !’ 

“ ‘And do you know Vlass, the waiter, was sent for to the 
office \stafy Ivanovitch?’ 

“ ‘Why did iliey send for him, Emelyanoushka?’ I asked. 

“ ‘I could not say why, Astaf\ Ivanovitch. I suppose they 
wanted him ther ', and that’s whv they sent for him ’ 

“A-acli, thought I, we are in .1 b.ul way, poor Emelyan- 
oushka I The Lord is chastising us for our sins. Well, sir, 
what is one to do with such a man? 

“But a cunnning fellow he was, and no mistake. He’d 
listen and listen to me, but at last i suppose he got sick of it. 
As soon as he sees 1 am beginning to get angrv, he'd pick 
up his old coat and out he’d slip and lea\e no trace. He’d 
wander about all day and come hack at night drunk. Where 
he got the money from, the I-ord only knows; I had no 
hand in that. 

“ ‘No,’ said I, ‘Emelyan Ilyitch, you'll come to a bad 
end. Give over drinking, mind what I say now, give it up! 
Next time you come home in liquor, you can spend the night 
on the stairs. I won’t let you in !’ 

“After hearing that threat, I'.mclyanoushka sat at home 
that day and the next; but on the third he slipped off again. 
I waited and waited; he didn’t come back. Well, at least I 
don’t mind owning, I was in a fright, and I felt for the man 
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too. What have I done to him? I thought. I’ve scared him 
away. Where’s the poor fellow gone to now? He’ll get lost 
maybe. Lord have mercy upon us I 

“Night came on, he did not come. In the morning I went 
out into the porch ; 1 looked, and if he hadn’t gone to sleep 
in the porch 1 There he was with his head on the step, and 
chilled to the marrow of his bones. 

“ ‘What next, Emelyanoushka, God have mercy on you 1 
Where will you get to next!’ 

“ ‘Why, you were — sort of — angry with me, Astafy Ivan- 
ovitch, the other day, you were vexed and promised to put 
me to sleep in the porch, so I didn’t — sort of — \enture to 
come in, Astafy Ivanovitch, and so I lay down here. . . .’ 

“I did feel angry and sorry too. 

“ ‘Surely you might undertake some other dut\, Emelyan- 
oushka, instead of lying here guarding the steps,’ I said. 

“‘Why, what other duty, xVstafy Isanovitch?’ 

“ ‘You lost soul’ — I w'as in such a rage, I called him that 
—‘if you could but learn tailoring work ! Look at your 
old rag of a coat 1 It’s not enough to have it in tatters, here 
you are sweeping the steps W’ith it! You might take a needle 
and boggle up your rags, as decency demands. Ah, you 
drunken man I’ . 

“What do >ou think, sir? He actually did take a needle. 
Of course I said it in jest, but he was so scared he set to 
work. He took off his coat and began threading the needle. 
I watched him; as you may well guess, his eyes were all red 
and bleary, and his hands were all of a shake. He kept 
shoving and shoving the thread and could not get it through 
the eye of the needle; he kept screwing his eyes up and wet- 
ting the thread and twisting it in his fingers — it was no 
good 1 He gave it up and looked at me. 

“ ‘Well,’ said I, ‘this is a nice way to treat me! If there 
had been folks by to see, I don’t know what I should have 
done I Why, you simple fellow, I said it you in joke, as a 
reproach. Give over your nonsense, God bless youl Sit 
quiet and don’t put me to shame, don’t sleep on my stairs 
and make a lau^ing-stock of me.’ 
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“ ‘Why, what am I to do, Astafy Ivanovitch? I know 
very well I am a drunkard and good for nothing I 1 can do 
nothing but vex you, my bene — ^bene — factor. . . .* 

“And at that his blue lips began all of a sudden to quiver 
and a tear ran down his white cheek and trembled on his 
stubbly chin, and then poor Emelyanoushka burst into a 
regular flood of tears. Mercy op us! I felt as though a knife 
were thrust into my heart I The sensitive creature ! I’d never 
have expected it. Who could have guessed it? No, Emelyan- 
.oushka, thought I, I shall give you up altogether. You can 
go your way like the rubbish you arc. 

“Well, sir, why make a long stor\ of it? And the whole 
affair is so trifling: it’s not worth wasting words upon. Why, 
you, for instance, sir, vould not have given a thought to it, 
but I would have gi\en a great deal — if I had a great deal 
to give- -If' t never should have happened at all. 

“1 had a pair of riding breeches by me. sir, deuce take 
them, fine, first-rate riding breeches the\ were too, blue 
with a check on i' Thc\ M been ordered b\ a gentleman from 
the country, but he would not have them after all; said they 
were not full enough, so they were left on mv hands. It 
struck me they were woith something. At the second-hand 
dealer’s I ought to get fi\c siUer roubles for them, or if not 
I could turn them into two pairs of trousers for Petersburg 
gentlemen and have a piece ovir for a waistcoat for myself. 
Of course for poor people like us everything comes in. And 
it happened just then that Fmelvanoushka was having a 
sad time of it. There he sat da\ after da^ : he did not drink, 
not a drop passed his lips, but ho sat and moped like an owl. 
It w’as sad to see him — he just sat and brooded. Well, 
thought T, either you’ve not got a copper to spend, my lad, 
or else you’re turning over a new leaf of yourself, you’ve 
given it up, you’ve listened to reason. Well, sir, that’s how 
it was with us; and just then came a holiday. I went to 
vespers; when I came home I found Emelyanoushka sitting 
in the window, drunk and rocking to and fro. 

“Ah 1 so that’s what you’ve been up to, my lad I And I 
went to get something out of my chest. And when 1 looked 
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in, the breeches were not there. ... I rummaged here and 
there; they’d vanished. When I’d ransacked everywhere 
and saw they were not there, something seemed to stab me 
to the heart. I ran first to the old dame and began accusing 
her; of Emelyanoushka I’d not the faintest suspicion, though 
there was cause for it in his sitting there drunk. 

“ ‘No,’ said the old body, ‘God be with vou, niy fine gentle- 
man, what good are riding breeches to me? Am I going to 
wear such things? Why, a skirt I had I lost the other day 
through a fellow of your sort ... I know nothing; I can 
tell you nothing about it,’ she said. 

“ ‘Who has been here, who has been in ?’ I asked. 

“‘Why, nobody has been, my good sir,’ savs she; ‘I’ve 
been here all the while; I'meUan Ilvitch went out and came 
back again; there he sits, ask him.’ 

“‘Emelyanoushka,’ said I, ‘have }0u taken those new 
riding breeches for anything; you remember the pair I made 
for that gentleman from the country?’ 

“ ‘No, Astafv Ivanovitch,’ said he; ‘I’ve not — sort of — 
touched them.’ 

“I was in a state! I hunted high and low for them — they 
were nowhere to be found. And Emelyanoushka sits there 
rocking himself fo and fro. I was squatting on my heels 
facing him and bending o\cr the chest, and all at once I stole 
a glance at him, . . , Alack, I thought; my heart suddenly 
grew hot within me and I felt m\self flushing up too. And 
suddenly Emelyanoushka looked at me. 

“ ‘No, Astafy Ivanovitch,’ said he, ‘those riding breeches 
of yours, maybe, you are thinking, mavbe, 1 took them, but 
I never touched them.’ 

“ ‘But what can have become of them, Emelyan Ilyitch?’ 

“ ‘No, Astafy Ivanovitch,’ said he, ‘I’ve never seen them.’ 

“ ‘Why, Emelyan Ilyitch, I suppose they’ve run off of 
themselves, eh?’ 

“ ‘Maybe they have, Astafy Ivanovitch.’ 

“When I heard him say that, I got up at once, went up to 
him, lighted the lamp and sat down to work to my sewing. 
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I was altering a waistcoat for a clerk who lived below us. 
And wasn’t there a burning pain and ache in my breast! I 
shouldn’t have minded so much if I had put all the clothes 
I had in tlie fire. Emelyanoushka seemed to have an inkling 
of what a rage I was in. When a man is guilty, you know, 
sir, he scents trouble far off, like the birds of tlic air before 
a storm. 

“ ‘Do you know what, Astafy Ivanovitch,’ Emelyanoushka 
began, and his poor old voice was shaking as he said the 
words, ‘Antip Erohoritch, the apothecary, married the 
coachman’s wife this morning, who died the other day ’ 

“I did give him a look, sir, a nasty look it was; Emelyan- 
oushka understood it too. I saw him get up, go to the bed, 
and begin to rummage there for something. I waited — he 
was busy there a long time and kept muttering all the while, 
‘No, i.<t iiH where can the blessed things have got to!’ 
I waited to sic what he’d do; I saw him creep under the bed 
on all fours. I couldn't bear it any longer. ‘What arc you 
crawling about i nder the bed for, I'niehan Ilyitch?' said I. 

“ ‘Looking for the breethes, Astafy Ivanovitch, Maybe 
they’ve dropped down there somewhere.’ 

“ ‘Whv should vou tr\ to help a poor simple man like me,’ 
said I, ‘crawling on vour knees for nothing, sir.'’ — I called 
liim that in ni\ vexation. 

“ ‘Oh, never mind, Astafv Ivanovitch, I’ll just look. 
They’ll turn up, maybe, somewhere.’ 

“ ‘H'm,’ said 1. ‘look here, J'mehan IKitchl’ 

“ ‘What is it, Astafv Ivano'itch?’ said he. 

“ ‘Haven’t vou simply stolen them from me like a thief 
and a robber, in return for the bread and salt vou’ve eaten 
here?’ said I. 

“I felt so angrv, sir, at seeing him fooling about on his 
knees before me. 

“ ‘No, Astafy Ivanovitch.’ 

“And he stayed lying as he was on his face under the bed. 
A long time he lay there and then at last crept out. I looked 
at him and tlvc man was as w'hitc as a sheet. He stood up, 
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■ms sat down near me in the window and sat so for soni6 tdl 
ndnutes. 

“ ‘No, Astafy Ivanovitch,’ he said, and all at once he stood 
up and came towards me, and I can see him now ; he looked 
dreadful. ‘No, Astafy Ivanovitch,’ said he, ‘I never — sort of 
— touched your breeches.’ 

“He was all of a shake, poking himself in the chest with a 
trembling finger, and his poor old voice shook so that I was 
frightened, sir, and sat as though I was rooted to the 
window-scat. 

“ ‘Well, Emelyan Ilyitch,’ said I, ‘as you will, forgive me 
if I, in my foolishness, have accused you unjusth. As for 
the breeches, let them go hang; «c can live without them. 
We’ve still our hands, thank God; we need not go thieving 
or begging from some other poor man ; wc’ll earn our bread.’ 

“Emelyanoushka heard me out and went on standing there 
before me. I looked up, and he had sat down. And there he 
sat all the evening without stirring. At last I lay down to 
sleep. Emelyanoushka went on sitting in the same place. 
When I looked out in the morning, he was lying curled up in 
his old coat on the bare floor; he felt too crushed even to 
come to bed. Well, sir, I felt no more liking for the fellow 
from that day, in' fact for the first few days I hated him. I 
felt as one may say as though my own son had robbed me, 
and done me a deadly hurt. Ach, thought I, Emelyanoushka, 
Emelyanoushka I And Emelyanoushka, sir, went on drinking 
for a whole fortnight without stopping. He w'as drunk all 
the time, and regularly besotted. He went out in the morning 
and came back late at night, and for a whole fortnight I 
didn’t get a word out of him. It was as though grief was 
gnawing at his heart, or as though he wanted to do for him- 
self completely. At last he stopped; he must have come to 
the end of all he’d got, and then he sat in the window again. 

I remember he sat there without speaking for three days and 
three nights; all of a sudden I saw that he was crying. He 
was just sitting there, sir, and crying like anything ; a perfect 
stream, as though he didn’t know how his tears were flowing. 
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And it*« a sad thing, sir, to see a grown>up man and an old 
man, too, crying from woe and grief. 

“ ‘What’s the matter, Emelyanoushka ?’ said I. 

“He began to tremble so that he shook all over. I spoke 
to him for the first time since that evening. 

“ ‘Nothing, Astafy Ivanovitch.’ 

“ ‘God be with you, Irlmelyanoushka, what’s lost Is lost. 
Why arc you moping about like this?’ I felt sorry for him. 

“ ‘Oh, nothing, Astafy Ivanovitch, it’s no matter. I want 
"to find some work to do, Astaf\ Ivanovitch.’ 

“ ‘And what sort of work, pray, Kmelyanoushka?’ 

“ ‘Why, any sort; perhaps I could find a situation such as 
I used to have. I’\c been alread\ to ask Fedosay Ivanitch. 
I don’t like to be a burden on you, Astafv Ivanovitch. If I 
can find a situation, \stafy Ivanovitch, then I’ll pav it you 
all back, anti . nke you a return for all your hospitality.’ 

“‘Enough, kmelyanoushka, enough; let bvgones be by- 
gones — and no more to be said about it. I et us go on as we 
used to do befor .’ 

“ ‘No, Astah Ivanovitch, >ou, majbe, think — but I never 
touched ^our riding breeches.’ 

“ ‘Well, have it your own way; God be with you, Emel- 
yanoushka.’ 

“ ‘No, Astafy Ivanovitch, I can’t go on living w’ith you, 
that's clear. You must excuse me, Astafy Ivanovitch.’ 

“ ‘Wh\, God bless you, Erndvan IKitch, w’ho’s offending 
you and driving you out of the place — am I doing it?’ 

“ ‘No, it’s not the proper thing for me to live with you 
like this, Astafv Ivano\itch I’d better be going.’ 

“He was so hurt, it seemed, he stuck to liis point. I looked 
at him, and sure enough, up he got and pulled his old coat 
over his shoulders. 

“‘But where are you going, Emelyan Ilyitch? Listen to 
reason: what are you about? Where are you off to?’ 

“ ‘No, good-bye, Astafy Ivanovitch, don’t keep me now’ 
— and he was blubbering again — ‘I’d better be going. You’re 
not the same now.’ 
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** ‘Not the same as what? I am the same. But you’ll be 
lost by yourself like a poor helpless babe, Emelyan Ilyitch.* 

“ ‘No, Astafy Ivanovitch, when you go out now, you lock 
up your chest and it makes me cry to see it, Astafy Ivano- 
vitch. You’d better let me go, Astafy Ivanovitch, and forgive 
me all the trouble I’ve given you while I’ve been living with 
you.’ 

“Well, sir, the man went away. I waited for a day; I ex- 
pected he’d be back in tlie evening — no. Next day no sign 
of him, nor the third day either. I began to get frightened; 
I was so worried, I couldn’t drink, I could'n’t eat, 1 couldn’t 
sleep. The fellow had quite disarmed me. On the fourth 
day I went out to look for him; I peeped into all tlie ta\ erns, 
to inquire for him — but no, Emelyanoushka was lost. ‘Have 
you managed (o keep yourself alive, Emelyanoushka?’ I 
wondered. ‘Perhaps he is lying dead under some hedge, poor 
drunkard, like a sodden log.’ I went home more dead than 
alive. Next dav I went out to look for him again. And 1 kept 
cursing mvsclf that I’d been such a fool as to let the man go 
off by himself. On the fifth day it was a holiday — in the 
early morning I heard the door creak. I looked up and there 
was my Emelyanoushka coming in. His face was blue and 
his hair was cov fired with dirt as though he’d been sleeping 
in the street; he was as thin as a match. He took off his old 
coat, sat down on the chest and looked at me. I w as delighted 
to see him, but I felt more upset about him than ever. For 
you see, sir, if I’d been overtaken in some sin, as true as 
I am here, sir, I’d have died like a dog before I’d have come 
back. But Emelyanoushka did come back. And a sad thing 
it was, sure enough, to sec a man sunk so low. I began to 
look after him, to talk kindly to him, to comfort him. 

“ ‘Well, Emelyanoushka,’ said I, ‘I am glad you’ve come 
back. Had you been away much longer I should have gone 
to look for you in the taverns again to-day. Are you hungry?’ 

“ ‘No, Astafy Ivanovitch.’ 

“ ‘Come, now, aren’t you really? Here, brother, is some 
cabbage soup left over from yesterday; there was meat in it; 
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it is good stuff. And here is some bread and onion. Come, 
eat it, it’ll do you no harm.’ 

“I made him eat it, and I saw at once that the man had not 
tasted food for maybe three days — he was as hungry as a 
wolf. So it was hunger that had driven him to me. My heart 
was melted looking at the pof)r dear. ‘Let me run to the 
tavern,’ thought I, ‘I'll get something to ease his heart, and 
then we’ll make an end of it. I’xe no more anger m my heart 
against you, Lrnelyanousfika !’ I brought him some vodka. 
‘Here, I'imelvan Ilyitcfi, let us lia\e a drink for the holiday. 
Like a drink? And it will do \Ou good.’ He held out his 
hand, held it out greedily; he was just taking it, and then he 
stopped himself. But a minute after I saw him take it, and 
lift it to his mouth, spilling it on his sleeve. But though he 
got it to liis bps he sit it down on the table again. 

“‘W'lati^ • 1 mcK.inouslika 

“‘Nothing, Astafv hanoviteh, I — sort of ’ 

“ ‘Won't vou dunk it?’ 

“ ‘Well, .\st i* Ivanov iteh. I'm not — sort of — g» ng to 
drink anv more, \staf\ Ivanovitch.' 

“ ‘Do \ou mean vou've given it up altogether, tmelvan- 
oushka, or are vou onh not going to drink to-dav ?’ 

“He did not answer. \ minute later I saw him rest his 
licad on his haiul. 

“ ‘What's the matter. I'melvanoushka, arc vou ill?’ 

“‘Win, ves, \stafv Ivanov iteh, I don’t feel well.’ 

“I took him anil l.iid him down on the bed. I saw that he 
really was ill: his head was burr ng hot and he was shivering 
with fever. 1 sat down In bun all dav : towards night he was 
worse. I mixed him some oil and onion and kvass and bread 
broken up. 

“ ‘Come, cat some of this.’ said I, ‘and perhaps you’ll be 
better.’ He shook his head. ‘No.' said he, ‘I won’t have any 
dinner to-dav, Astafv Ivanovitth,’ 

“I made some tea for him, 1 quite flustered our old woman 
— he was not better. Well, thinks I, it’s a bad look-out I The 
third morning I went for a medical gentleman. There was 
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one I knew living close by, Kostopravov by name. I’d made 
ids acquaintance when I was in service with the Bosomya- 
gins; he’d attended me. The doctor came and looked at 
him. ‘He’s in a bad way,’ said he, ‘it was no use sending for 
me. But if you like I can give him a powder.’ Well, I didn’t 
give him a powder, I thought that’s just the doctor’s little 
game; and then the fifth day came. 

“He lay, sir, dying before my eyes. I sat in the window 
with my work in my hands. The old woman was heating the 
stove. We were all silent. My heart was simply breaking 
over him, the good-for-nothing fellow; 1 felt as if it were 
a son of my own I was losing. I knew that Kmelyanoushka 
was looking at me. I’d seen the man all the day long making 
up his mind to say something and not daring to. 

“At last I looked up at him; I saw such misery in the poor 
fellow’s eyes. He had kept them fixed on me, but when he 
saw that I was looking at him, he looked down at once. 

“ ‘Astafy Ivanovitch.’ 

“ ‘What is it, Emelyanoushka ?’ 

“ ‘If you were to take my old coat to a second-hand 
dealer’s, how much do you think they’d give you for it, Astafy 
Ivanovitch?’ 

“ ‘There’s no knowing how much they’d give. Maybe they 
would give me a rouble for it, Emelyan Ilyitch.’ 

“But if I had taken it they wouldn’t have given a farthing 
for it, but would have laughed in my face for bringing such 
a trumpery thing. I simply said that to comfort the poor 
fellow, knowing the simpleton he was. 

“ ‘But I was thinking, Astafy Ivanovitch, they might give 
you three roubles for it; it’s made of cloth, Astafy Ivano* 
vitch. How could they only give one rouble for a cloth coat?’ 

“ ‘I don’t know, Emelyan Ilyitch,’ said I, ‘if you arc think- 
ing of taking it you should certainly ask three roubles to 
begin with.’ 

“Emelyanoushka was silent for a time, and then he ad- 
dressed me again— ^ 

“ ‘Astafy Ivanovitch.’ 
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“*What is it, Emel3ranoushka?’ I asked. 

“ ‘Sell my coat when I die, and don’t bury me in it. I can 
lie as well without it ; and it’s a thing of some value — it might 
come in useful.’ 

“I can’t tell you how it made my heart ache to hear him. 
I saw that the death agony w.is coming on him. We were 
silent again for a bit. So an hour passed by. I looked at him 
again: he was still staring at me, and when he met my eyes 
he looked down again. 

* “ ‘Do you want some water to drink, Emelyan Ilyitch^’ 
I asked. 

“ ‘Give me some, God bless you, Astafy Ivanovitch.’ 

“I gave him a drink. 

“ ‘Thank \ou, Astaty Ivanocitch,’ said he. 

“ ‘Is there in\ thing else you would like, Lmehanoushka?’ 

“ ‘No, Ast iv Ivanovitch. there’s nothing I want, but I — 
sort of ’ 

“ ‘What?’ 

“ ‘I only ' 

“ ‘What IS It, Fmehanoushka?’ 

“ ‘Those riding biectlus it was sort of 1 who 

took them Astafy Ivanovitch.' 

“ ‘Well, God forgive vou. 1 melvanoushka,' said I, ‘\ou 
poor, sorrowful creature. Depart in peatt ’ 

“And I was choking mvself, sir, and the tears were in my 
eyes. I turned aside for a moment. 

“ ‘Astafv Ivanovitch ’ 

“I saw Fmelvanoushka wanted to tell me something; he 
was trving to sit up, trviiig to speak, and mumbling some* 
thing. He flushed red all ovei suddenlv, looked at me . . . 
then I saw him turn white again, whiter and whiter, and he 
seemed to sink awav all in a minute. His head fell back, he 
drew one breath and gave up his soul to God.” 
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^ Qiristmas Tree 
and a Wedding 


TCir. other clay I saw a wedding. . . . but no, I had better 
tell you about the Christmas tree. The wedding was nice, 
I liked it very much; but the other incident was better. 
I don’t know how it was that, looking at that wedding, I 
though; <11 .cir Christmas tree. This was what happened. 
Just hve years ago, on New Year’s Eve, I was invited to a 
children’s party. The giver of tlic party was a well-known 
and business-like personage, with connections, with a large 
circle of acquaintances, and a good many schemes on hand, 
so that it may be supposed that this party was an excuse for 
getting the parents together and discussing various interest- 
ing matters in an innocent, casual w.i>. I was an outsider; 
I had no interesting matter to cont.ibute, and so I spent the 
evening rather independently. There was another gentleman 
present who W’as, I fancied, of no special rank or family, and 
who, like me, had simplv turned up at this family festivity. 
He was the first to catch my eye. He was a tall, lanky man, 
very grave and ver\ corrcrtlv dressed. But one could see 
that he was in no mood for merrymaking and family fes- 
tivity; whenever he withdrew' into a corner he left off smiling 
and knitted his bushy black brows. He had not a single 
acquaintance in tlie party except his host. One could see that 
he was fearfully bored, but that he was valiantly keeping 
up the part of a man perfectly happy and enjoying himself. 
I learned afterwards that this was a gentleman from the 
provinces, who had a critical and perplexing piece of business 
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in Petersburg, who had brought a letter of introduction to 
our host, for whom our host was, by no means, con amore, 
using his interest, and whom he had invited, out of civility, 
to his children’s party. He did not play cards, cigars were 
not offered him, every one avoided entering into conversation 
with him, most likely recognizing the bird from its feathers; 
and so my gentleman was forced to sit the whole ever.'ng 
stroking his whiskers simply to have something to do with 
his hands. His whiskers were certainly very fine. But he 
stroked them so zealously that, looking at him, one might 
have supposed that the whiskers were created first and the 
gentleman only attached to them in order to stroke them. 

In addition to this individual who assisted in this way at 
our host’s family festivity (he had five fat, well-fed boys), 
I was attracted, too, by another gentleman. But he was quite 
of a different sort. He was .i personage. He was called Yulian 
Mastakovitch. From the first glance one could see that he 
was an honoured guest, and stood in the same relation to 
our host as our host stood in relation to the gentleman who 
was stroking his wiiiskers. Our host and hostess said no end 
of polite things to him, waited on him hand and foot, pressed 
him to drink, flattered him, brought their visitors up to be 
introduced to hhn, but did not take him to be introduced to 
any one else. I noticed that tears glistened in our host’s eyes 
when he remarked about the party that he had rarely spent 
an evening so agreeably. I felt as it were frightened in the 
presence of such a personage, and so, after admiring the 
children, I went away into a little parlour, which w'as quite 
empty, and sat down in an arbour of flowers which filled up 
almost half the room. 

The children were all incredibly sweet, and resolutely re- 
fused to model themselves on the “growm-ups,” regardless 
of all the admonitions of their governesses and mammas. 
They stripped the Christmas tree to the last sweetmeat in 
the twinkling of an eye, and had succeeded in breaking half 
the playthings before they knew what was destined for which. 
Particularly charming was a black-cycd, curly-headed boy, 
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who kept trying to shoot me with his wooden gun. But my 
attention was still more attracted by his sister, a girl of 
eleven, quiet, dreamy, pale, with big, prominent, dreamy 
eyes, exquisite as a little Cupid. The children hurt her feel- 
ings in some way, and so she came away from them to the 
same empty parlour in which I was sitting, and played with 
her doll in the corner. The visitors respectfully pointed out 
her father, a wealthy contractor, and some one whispered 
that three hundred thousand roubles were already set aside 
^or her dowry. 1 turned round to glance at the group who 
were interested in such a circumstance, and my eye fell on 
Yulian Mastakovitch, who, with his hands behind his back 
and his licad on one side, was listening w'ith tlie greatest 
attention to these gentlemen’s idle gossij). Afterwards I 
could not help admiring the liiscrimination of the host and 
hostess m ih * distribution of the children's presents. The 
little girl, w’ho had already a portion of three hundred 
thousand roubles, received the costlie^^t doll. Then followed 
presents diminis! ng in value in accordance with the rank 
of the parents of these happv children: finally, the child of 
lowxst degree, a thin, freckled, red-haired little boy of ten, 
got nothing but a book of stories about the marvels of nature 
and tears of devotion, etc., without pictures or even w'ood- 
cuts. He was the son of a poor w'idow, the governess of the 
children of tlie house, an oppressed and scared little boy. 
11 c was dressed in a short jacket of inferior nankin. After 
receiving his book he w alked round the otlier toys for a long 
time; he longed to plav with tlu other children, hut did not 
dare; it was evident that he alri.uh felt and understood his 
position. I love watching children. Their first independent 
approaches to life are extremeK interesting. I noticed that 
the red-haired boy was so fascinated by the costly toys of the 
other children, especially by a theatre in which he certainly 
longed to take some part, that he made up his mind to sac- 
rifice his dignity. 1 Ic smiled and began plaving w'ith the other 
children, he gave away his apple to a fat-faced little boy 
who had a mass of goodies tied up in a pocket-handkerchief 
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bade, umply not to be tamed away from the theatre, bat 
on insolent yoath gave him a heavy thamp a minate later. 
The child did not dare to cry. Then the governess, his 
mother, made her appearance, and told him not to interfere 
with the other children’s playing. The boy went away to the 
same room in which was the little girl. She let him join her, 
and the two set to work very eagerly dressing the expensive 
doll. 


I had been sitting more than half an hour in the ivy arbour, 
listening to the little prattle of the red-haired bov and the 
beauty with the dowry of three hundred thousand, who w’as 
nursing her doll, when Yulian Mastakovitch suddcnlv walked 
into the room. He had taken advantage of the giticral com- 
motion following a quarrel among the children to step out of 
the drawing-room. 1 had noticed him a moment btlore talk- 
ing very cordially to the future heiress’s papi, whose ac- 
quaintance he had just made, of the supiriontv of one branch 
of the service over another. Now he stood in hesitation and 
seemed to be reckoning something on his fingers. 

“Three hundred . . . three hundred," he was whispering. 
“Eleven . . . twelve . . . thirteen,” and so on. “Sixteen — five 
years I Supposing it is at four per cent. — five times twelve is 
sixty; yes, to that sixty . . . well, in five vcais we mav assume 
it will be four hundred. Yesl . . . But he won't stick to four 
per cent., the rascal. He can get eight or ten. Well, five 
hundred, let us say, five hundred at least . . . that’s certain; 
well, say a little more for frills. H’m! . . .” 

His hesitation was at an end, he blew his nose and was on 
the point of going out of the room when he suddenly glanced 
at the little girl and stopped short. He did not sec me behind 
the pots of greenery. It seemed to me that he was greatly 
excited. Either his calculations had affected his Imagination 
or something else, for he rubbed his hands and could hardly 
stand still. This excitement reached its utmost limit when he 
stopped and bent another resolute glance at the future 
heiress. He was about to move forward, but first looked 


roun4» then numng oa tiptoe, as though he fdt gml^« he 
advanced towards the children. He approached vnth a little 
i^le, bent down and kissed her on the head. The diild, not 
npecting this attack, uttered a cry of alarm. 

“What are you doing here, sweet child?” he asked in a 
whisper, looking round and patting the girl’s cheek. 

“We are playing.” 

“Ah! With him?” Yulian Mastakovitcli looked askance 
'at the boy. “You had better go into the drawing-room, my 
dear,” he said to him. 

The boy looked at him opcn-e\ed and did not utter a word. 
Yulian Mastakovitch looked round him again, and again 
bent down to the little girl. 

“And what is this vou’\c got — a dolh, dear child?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, a uoliv ” answered the child, ^rowning, and a little 
shy. 

“A dolly . . . and do ^ou know, dear (.hilJ, what ^our dolly 
is made of?" 

“I don’t know . . .” the child answcicd in a whisper, hang- 
ing her head. 

“It’s made of rags, darling You Ind better go into the 
drawing-room to \oiir pli\mates, bo\.'’ said Yulian Masta- 
kovitch, looking steinU at tin. ho\. 1 lu bo\ and g.rl frowned 
and clutched at caeli other. 1 1 k\ did not want to be sepa- 
rated. 

“And do >ou know wiiv th(.\ ga\e \ou that doll?” asked 
Yulian Mastakovitch, dropping his \oice to a softer and 
softer tone. 

“I don’t know.” 

“Because >ou have been a sweet and well-behaved child 
all the week.” 

At this point Yulian Mastakovitch, more excited than 
ever, speaking in most dulcet tones, asked at last, in a hardly 
audible voice choked with emotion and impatience — 

“And will you love me, dear little girl, when I come and 
see your papa and mamma ?” 
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Saying this, Yulian Mastakovitch tried once more to kiss 
“the dear little girl," but the red'haired boy, seeing that the 
little girl was on the point of tears, clutched her hand and 
began whimpering from sympathy for her. Yulian Mastako* 
vitch was angry in earnest. 

“Go away, go away from here, go awayl” he said to the 
boy. “Go into the drawing-room 1 Go in there to your play- 
mates I” 

“No, he needn’t, he needn’t I You go away," said the little 
girl. ‘ ‘Leave him alone, leave him alone,” she said, almost 
crying. 

Some one made a sound at the door. Yulian Mastakovitch 
instantly raised his majestic person and took alarm. But the 
red-haired boy was even more alarmed than Yulian Masta- 
kovitch; he abandoned the little girl and, slinking along by 
the wall, stole out of the parlour into the dining-room. To 
avoid arousing suspicion, Yulian Mastakovitch, too, went 
into the dining-room. He was as red as a lobster, and glanc- 
ing into the looking-glass, seemed to he ashamed at himself. 
He was perhaps ve.xcd with himself for his impetuosity and 
hastiness. Possibly, he was at first so much impressed by his 
calculations, so inspired and fascinated by tliem, that in spite 
of his seriousness and dignity he made up his mind to behave 
like a boy, and directly approach the object of his attentions, 
even though she could not be really the object of his atten- 
tions for another five years at least. I followed the estimable 
gentleman into the dining-room and there beheld a strange 
spectacle. Yulian Mastakovitch, flushed with v'exation and 
anger, was frightening the red-haired boy, who, retreating 
from him, did not know where to run in his terror. 

“Go away; what are you doing here ? (io away, you scamp; 
are you after the fruit here, eh ? Get along, you naughty boy I 
Get along, you sniveller, to your playmates !’’ 

The panic-stricken boy in his desperation tried creeping 
under the table. Then his persecutor, in a fury, took out his 
large batiste handkerchief and began flicking it under the 
table at the child, who kept perfectly quiet. It must be ob- 
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served that Yulian Mastakovitch was a little inclined to be 
fat. He was a sleek, red-faced, solidly built man, paunchy, 
with thick legs; what is called a fine figure of a man, round 
as a nut. He was perspiring, breathless, and fearfully flushed. 
At last he was almost rigid, so great was his indignation and 
perhaps — who knows? — his jealousy. I burst into loud 
laughter. Yulian Mastakovitch turned round and, in spite of 
all his consequence, was overcome w'ith confusion. At that 
moment from the opposite door our host came in. The boy 
crept out from under the table and wiped his elbows and his 
knees. Yulian Mastakovitch hastened to put to his nose the 
handkerchief which he was holding in his hand by one end. 

Our host looked at the three of us in some perplexity; but 
as a man who knew something of life, and looked at it from 
a serious point of view, he at once .i\ ailed himself of the 
chance ot caohing his visitor by himself, 

“Here, this is the bo\,’’ he s.iid, pointing to the red-haired 
boy, “for whom 1 had the honour to solicit your influence.” 

“.'\h !’’ said Y ilian .M.istakovitch, who had hardly quite 
recovered himself. 

“The son of my children’s gocerncss," said our host, in a 
tone of a petitioner, “a poor woman, the widow of an honest 
civil servant; and therefore . , . anil therefore, Yulian Mas- 
takovitch, if it were possible . . 

“Oh, no, no!” Yulian Mastakovitch made haste to 
answer; “no, excuse me, h'ilip Alexycvitch, it’s quite impos- 
sible. I’ve made inquiries; there’s no vacancy, and if there 
were, tliere are twenty applicants who have tar more claim 
than he. ... 1 am ver\ soii>, \erv sorry. . . 

“What a pity,” said our host. "He is a quiet, well-behaved 
boy.” 

“A great rascal, as I notice,” answ ered ^ ulian Mastako- 
vitch, with a nervous twist of his lip. “Get along, boy; why 
arc you standing there? Go to your playmates,” he said, 
addressing the child. 

At that point he could not contain himself, and glanced at 
me out of one eye. I, too, could not contain myself, and 
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laughed straight in his face. Yulian Mastakovitch turned 
away at once, and in a voice calculated to reach my ear, asked 
who was that strange young man ? They whispered together 
and walked out of the room. I saw Yulian Mastakovitch 
afterwards shaking his head incredulously as our host talked 
to him. 

After laughing to my heart’s content I returned to the 
drawing-room. There the great man, surrounded by fathers 
and mothers of families, including the host and hostess, was 
saying something very warmly to a lady to whom he had just 
been introduced. The lady was holding by the hand the little 
girl with whom Yulian Mastakovitch had had the scene in 
the parlour a little while before. Now he was launching into 
praises and raptures over tlie beauty, the talents, the grace 
and the charming manners of the charming child. He was 
unmistakably making up to the mamma. The mother listened 
to him almost with tears of delight. The father’s lips were 
smiling. Our host was delighted at the general satisfaction. 
All the guests, in fact, were sympathetically gratified; even 
the children’s games were checked that they might not 
hinder the conversation : the whole atmosphere was saturated 
with reverence. I heard afterwards the mamma of the in- 
teresting child, deeply touched, beg Yulian Mastakovitch, 
in carefully chosen phrases, to do her the special honour of 
bestowing upon them the precious gift of his acquaintance, 
and heard with what unaffected delight Yulian Mastakovitch 
accepted the invitation, and how afterwards the guests, dis- 
persing in different directions, moving away with the greatest 
propriety, poured out to one another the most touchingly 
flattering comments upon the contractor, his wife, his little 
girl, and, aboye all, upon Yulian Mastakovitch. 
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White ^N^i^hts 

[A Sentimental Story from the Diary of a Dreamer^ 


First Night 

It was a wonderful night, surh a night as is only possible 
when we are young, dear reader. The sky w'as so starry, 
so bright that, looking at it, one could not help asking oneself 
whether ill-humoured and capricious people could live under 
such r >kr "Tiiat is a youthful question too, dear reader, 
very youthful, Lut may tlie Lord put i^ more frequently into 
your heart! . . . Speaking of capricious and ill-humoured 
people, 1 cannot help recalling my moral condition all that 
day. From early morning I had been oppressed by a strange 
despondency. It suddenly seemed to me that I was lonely, 
that every one was forsaking me and going away from me. 
Of course, any one is entitled to ask who “every one'’ was. 
For though I had been living alnmst eight years in Peters- 
burg I had hardly an acquaintance. But what did I W’ant 
with acquaintances? I was acquainted with all Petersburg as 
it was; that was why I felt as though they were all deserting 
me when all Petersburg packed up and wTnt to its summer 
villa. I felt afraid of being left alone, and for three w’hole 
days I wandered about the town in profound dejection, not 
knowing what to do with myself. Whether I w’alked in the 
Nevsky, w’cnt to the Gardens or sauntered on the embank- 
ment, there was not one face of those I had been accustomed 
to meet at the same time and place all the year. They, of 
course, do not know me, but I know them. I know them inti- 
mately, I have almost made a study of their faces, and am 
delighted when they are gay, and downcast when they are 
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under a cloud. I have almost struck up a friendship with one 
old man whom I meet every blessed day, at the same hour in 
Fontanka. Such a grave, pensive countenance; he is always 
whispering to himself and brandishing his left arm, while in 
his right hand he holds a long gnarled stick with a gold knob. 
He even notices me and takes a warm interest in me. If I 
happen not to be at a certain time in the same spot in Fon- 
tanka, I am certain he feels disappointed. That is how it is 
that we almost bow to each other, especially when we are 
both in good humour. The other day, when we had not seen 
each other for two days and met on the third, we were ac- 
tually touching our hats, but, realizing in time, dropped our 
hands and passed each other with a look of interest. 

I know the houses too. As I walk along they seem to run 
forward in the streets to look out at me from every window, 
and almost to say: “Good-morning! How do you do? I am 
quite well, thank God, and I am to have a new storey in 
May,” or, “How are you? I am being redecorated to-mor- 
row”; or, “I was almost burnt down and had such a fright,” 
and so on. I have my favourites among them, some are 
dear friends; one of them intends to be treated by the archi- 
tect this summer. I shall go every day on purpose to see 
that the operation is not a failure. God forbid I But I shall 
never forget an incident with a \ery pretty little house of a 
light pink colour. It was such a charming little brick house, 
it looked so hospitably at me, and so proudly at its ungainly 
neighbors, that my heart rejoiced whenever I happened to 
pass it. Suddenly last week I walked along the street, and 
when I looked at my friend I heard a plaintive, “They are 
painting me yellow!” The villains! The barbarians 1 They 
had spared nothing, neither columns, nor cornices, and my 
poor little friend was as yellow as a canary. It almost made 
me bilious. And to this day I have not had the courage to 
visit my poor disfigured friend, painted the colour of the 
Celestial Empire. 

So now you understand, reader, in what sense I am 
acquainted with all Petersburg. 
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I have mentioned already that I had felt worried for 
three whole days before I guessed the cause of my uneasi- 
ness. And I felt ill at ease in the street — this one had gone 
and that one had gone, and what had become of the other? 
— and at home I did not feel like myself either. For two 
evenings I was puzzling my brains to think what was amiss 
in my corner; why I felt so uncomfortable in it. And in per- 
plexity I scanned my grimy green walls, my ceiling covered 
with a spider’s web, the growth of which Matrona has so 
'successfully encouraged. I looked over all my furniture, ex- 
amined every chair, wondering wliethcr the trouble lay there 
(for if one chair is not standing in the same position as it 
stood the day before, I am not myself). I looked at the 
window, but it was all in vain ... 1 was not a bit the better 
for it! I r\eti bethought me to send for Matrona, and was 
giving iier some fatherly admonitions in regard to the spi- 
der’s web and sluttishness in general : but she simply stared at 
me in amazement and went away witliout saying a word, so 
that the spider’s web is comfortably hanging in its place to 
this day. I only at last this morning realized w hat was wrong. 
Aie I Why, they are giv’ing me the slip and making off to their 
summer villas ! Forgive the triviality of the expression, but 
I am in no mood for fine language . . . for everything that 
had been in Petersburg had gone or was going away for 
the holidays; for every respectable gentleman of dignified 
appearance who took a cab was at once tr.insformed, in my 
eyes, into a respectable head of a household who after his 
daily duties were over, w as niaking his w av to the bosom 
of his family, to the summer villa; for all the passers-by had 
now quite a peculiar air which seemed to say to every one 
they met: “We art only here for the moment, gentlemen, 
and in another two hours we shall be going off to the sum- 
mer villa.” If a window opened after delicate fingers, white 
as snow, had tapped upon the pane, and the head of a pretty 
girl was thrust out, calling to a street-seller with pots of 
flowers — at once on the spot I fancied that those flowers 
were being bought not simply in order to enjoy the flowers 
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and the spring in stuffy town lodgings, but because they 
would all be very soon moving into the country and could 
take the flowers with them. What is more, I made such 
progress in my new peculiar sort of investigation that I 
could distinguish correctly from the mere air of each in what 
summer villa he was living. The inhabitants of Kamenny 
and Aptekarsky Islands or of the Peterhof Road were 
marked by the studied elegance of their manner, their 
fashionable summer suits, and the fine carriages in which 
they drove to town. Visitors to Pargolovo and places further 
away impressed one at first sight by their reasonable and 
dignified air; the tripper to Krestovsky Island could be 
recognized by his look of irrepressible gaiety. If I chanced 
to meet a long procession of waggoners walking lazily with 
the reins in their hands beside waggons loaded with regular 
mountains of furniture, tables, chairs, ottomans and sofas 
and domestic utensils of all sorts, frequently with a decrepit 
cook sitting on tlie top of it all, guarding her master’s 
property as though it were the apple of her eye; or if I saw 
boats heavily loaded with household goods crawling along 
the Neva or Fontanka to the Black River or the Islands — 
the waggons and the boats were multiplied tcnfohl, a hun- 
dredfold, in my eyes. 1 fancied that everything was astir and 
moving, everything was going in regular caravans to the 
summer villas. It seemed as though IVtersburg threatened to 
become a wilderness, so that at last 1 felt ashamed, morti- 
fied and sad that I had nowhere to go for the holidays and 
no reason to go away. I was ready to go away with every 
waggon, to drive off with every gentleman of respectable ap- 
pearance who took a cab; but no one — absolutely no one — 
invited me; it seemed they had forgotten me, as tliough 
really I were a stranger to them I 

I took long walks, succeeding, as I usually did, in quite 
forgetting where I was, when I suddenly found myself at 
the city gates. Instantly I felt lighthearted, and I passed the 
barrier and walked between cultivated fields and meadows, 
unconscious of fatigue, and feeling only all over as though a 
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burden were falling off my soul. All the passers-by gave me 
such friendly looks that they seemed almost greeting me, 
they all seemed so pleased at something. They were all 
smoking cigars, every one of them. And I felt pleased as I 
never had before. It was as though I had suddenly found 
myself in Italy — so strong was the effect of nature upon a 
half-sick townsman like men, almost stifling between city 
walls. 

There is something inexpressibly touching in nature round 
Petersburg, when at the approach of spring she puts forth 
all her might, all the powers bestowed on her by Heaven, 
when she breaks into leaf, decks herself out and spangles 
herself with flowers. . . . Somehow I cannot help being re- 
minded of a frail, consumptive girl, at whom one some- 
times looks with compassion, sometimes with sympathetir 
love, vIu/.M Mmetimes one simply does not notice; though 
suddenly in oik instam she becomes, as though by chance, 
inexplicably lovely and exquisite, and, impressed and in- 
toxicated, one cannot help asking oneself what power made 
those sad, pensive eyes flash with such Hre? What sum- 
moned the blood to those pale, wan checks? What bathed 
with passion those soft features? What set that bosom 
heaving? What so suddenly called strength, life and beauty 
into the poor girl’s face, making i‘ gleam with such a smile, 
kindle witli such bright, sparkling laughter? You look 
round, you seek for some one. you conjecture. . . . But the 
moment passes, and next day you meet, maybe, the same 
pensive and preoccupied look as before, the same pale face, 
the same meek and timid movements, and even signs of re- 
morse, traces of a mortal anguish and regret for the fleeting 
distraction. . . . And you grieve that the momentary beauty 
has faded so soon never to return, that it flashed upon you 
so treacherously, so vainly, grieve because you had not even 
time to love her. . . . 

And yet my night was better than my day 1 This was how 
it happened. 

I came back to the town very late, and it had struck ten as 
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t was going towards my lod^ngs. My way lay along the 
canal embankment, where at that hour you never meet a 
soul. It is true that I live in a very remote part of the town. 
I walked along singing, for when I am happy I am always 
humming to myself like every happy man who has no friend 
or acquaintance with whom to share his joy. Suddenly I had 
a most unexpected adventure. 

Leaning on the canal railing stood a woman with her el* 
bows on the rail, she was apparently looking with great 
attention at the muddy v ater of the canal. She was wearing 
a very charming yellow hat and a jaunty little black mantle. 
“She’s a girl, and I am sure she is dark,” I thought. She 
did not seem to hear mv footsteps, and did not even stir 
when I passed by with bated breath and loudly throbbing 
heart. 

“Strange,” I thought: “she must be deeply absorbed in 
something,” and all at once I stopped as though petrified. I 
heard a muffled sob Yes! I was not mistaken, the girl was 
crying, and a minute later I heard sob after sob. Good 
Heavens I My heart sank. And timid as I was with women, 
yet this was such a moment I ... I turned, took a step 
towards her, and should certainly have pronounced the word 
“Madam I” if .1 had not known that thit exclamation has 
been uttered a thousand times in every Russian society 
novel. It was only that reflection stopped me. But while I 
was seeking for a word, the girl came to herself, looked 
round, started, cast down her eyes and slipped by me along 
the embankment. I at once followed her; but she, divining 
this, left the embankment, crossed the road and walked 
along the pavement. I dared not cross the street after her. 
My heart was fluttering like a captured bird. All at once a 
chance came to my aid. 

Along the same side of the pavement there suddenly came 
into sight, not far from the girl, a gentleman in evening 
dress, of dignified years, though by no means of dignified 
carriage; he was staggering and cautiously leaning against 
the wall. The girl flew straight as an arrow, with the timid 
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haste one sees in all girls who do not want any one to volun* 
teer to accompany them home at night, and no doubt the 
staggering gentleman would not have pursued her, if my 
good luck had not prompted him. 

Suddenly, without a word to any one, the gentleman set 
off and flew full speed in pursuit of my unknown lady. She 
was racing like the wind, but the staggering gentleman w'as 
overtaking — overtook her. The girl uttered a shriek, and 
... I bless my luck for the excellent knotted stick, which 
• happened on that occasion to be in my right hand. In a flash 
I was on the other side of the street; in a flash the obtrusive 
gentleman had taken in the position, and grasped the irre- 
sistible argument, fallen back without a word, and only 
when we were very far awav protested against my action in 
rather vigorous language. But his w’ords hardly reached us. 

“Give iriv } our arm,” I said to the girl, “And he won’t 
dare to annoy us further.’’ 

She took mv arm without a word, still trembling with 
excitement and terror. Oh, obtrusive gentleman! How I 
blessed you at that moment ! I stole a glanee at her, she was 
very charming and dark — I had guessed right. 

On her black eyelashes there still glistened a tear — from 
her recent terror or her former grief — I don’t know. But 
there was already a gleam of a ^mile on her lips. She too 
stole a glance at me, faintU biushed and looked down. 

“There, \ou see; win did \ou drive me away ? If I had 
been here, nothing would have happened . . .’’ 

“But I did not know you; 1 thought tliat you too . . .’’ 

“Why, do you know m<* now ?’’ 

“A little 1 Here, for instance, why arc you trembling?” 

“Oh, you are right at the first guess!" I answered, de- 
lighted that my girl had Intelligence; that is never out of 
place in company with beauty, “Yes, from the first glance 
you have guessed the sort of man you have to do with. 
Precisely; I am shy with women. I am agitated, I don’t deny 
it, as much so as vou were a minute ago w’hen that gentleman 
alarmed you. I am in some alarm now. It’s like a dream, and 
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I never guessed even in my sleep that I should ever talk with 
any woman.” 

“What? Really? . . 

“Yes; if my arm trembles, it is because it has never been 
held by a pretty little hand like yours. 1 am a complete 
stranger to women; that is, I have never been used to them. 
You see, I am alone ... I don’t even know how to talk to 
them. Here, I don’t know now whether I have not said 
something silly to you! Tell me frankly; I assured you be- 
forehand that r am not quick to take offence? . . 

“No, nothing, nothing, quite the contrary. .\nd if you 
Insist on my speaking frankly, I will tell you that women like 
such timidity; and if you want to know more, I like it too, 
and I won’t drive you away til! I get home.” 

“You will make me,” I said, breathless with delight, “lose 
my timidity, and then fareW'^ell to all m\ chances. . . .” 

“Chances ! What chances — of what ? That’s not so nice.” 

“I beg your pardon, I am sorry, it was a slip of the tongue; 
but how can you expect one at such a moment to have no 
desire. . . .” 

“To be liked, eh?” 

“Well, yes; but do, for goodness’ sake, be kind. Think 
what I am 1 Here, I am twenty-six and 1 have never seen 
any one. How can I speak well, tactfully, and to the point? 

It will seem better to you when 1 have told you e\crything 
openly. ... I don’t know how to be silent when my heart 
is speaking. Well, never mind. . . . Believe me, not one 
woman, never, never! No acquaintance of any sort! .And I 
do nothing but dream every day that at last I shall meet 
some one. Oh, if only you knew how often 1 have been in 
love in that way . . .” 

“How? With whom? . . .” 

“Why, with no one, with an ideal, with the one I dream 
af in my sleep. I make up regular romances in my dreams. 
Ah, you don’t know me 1 It’s true, of course, I have met two 
ar three women, but what sort of women were they? They 
iperc all landladies, that . . . But I shall make you laugh if 
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I tell you that I have several times thought of speaking, just 
simply speaking, to some aristocratic lady in the street, 
when she is alone, I need hardly say; speaking to her, of 
course, timidly, respectfully, passionately; telling her that 
I am perishing in solitude, begging her not to send me 
away; saying that 1 have no chance of making the acquaint- 
ance of any woman ; impressing upon her that it is a positive 
duty for a women not to repulse so timid a prayer from 
such a luckless man as me. That, in fact, all I ask is, that she 
'ishould say two or three sisterly words with sympathy, should 
not repulse me at first sight; shruld take me on trust and 
listen to what I say; should laugh at me if she likes, en- 
courage me, say two words to me, only two words, even 
though we never meet again afterwards! . . . But you are 
laughing; however, that is wh\ I am telling )Ou. . . 

“Don t .. . I'xed; I am only laughing at your being your 
own enemy, and if you had tried you would have succeeded, 
perhaps, even though it had been in the street; the simpler 
the better. . . . No kind-hearted woman, unless she were 
stupid or, still more, vexed about something at the moment, 
could bring herself to send you away without those two 
words which you ask for so timidl\. . , . But what am I say- 
ing? Of course she would take vou for a madman. I was 
judging by myself ; I know a good deal about other people’s 
lives.” 

“Oh, thank you,” I cried; “you don’t know what you 
have done for me now!” 

“I am gladl I am glad! But tell me how did vou find out 
that I was the sort of woman with whom . . . well, whom 
you think worthy ... of attention and friendship ... in 
fact, not a landlady as you say? What made you decide to 
come up to me?” 

“What made me ? . . . But you w ere alone ; that gentle — 
man was too insolent; it’s night. You must admit that it was 
a duty. . . .” 

“No, no; I mean before, on the other side — you know 
you meant to come up to me.” 
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“On the other side? Really I don’t know how to answer; 
I am afraid to. . . . Do you know I have been happy to-day? 
I walked along singing; I went out into the country; I have 
never had such happy moments. You . . . perhaps it was my 
fancy. . . . Forgive me for referring to it; I fancied you were 
crying, and I . . . could not bear to hear it . . . it made my 
heart ache. . . . Oh, my goodness I Surely I might be troubled 
about you? Surely there was no h.xrm in feeling brotherly 
compassion for you. ... I beg your pardon, 1 said compas- 
sion. . . . Well, in short, surely you would not be offended at 
my involuntary impulse to go up to you ? . . .” 

“Stop, that’s enough, don’t talk of it,’’ said the girl, look- 
ing down, and pressing my hand. ‘‘It’s my f.iult for having 
spoken of it; but I am glad 1 was not mistaken in you. . . . 
But here I am home ; I must go down this turning, it’s two 
steps from here. . . . Good-bx e, thank you 1 . . .’’ 

“Sureh . . . surely you don’t mean . . . that we shall never 
see each other again? . . . Surely this is not to be the end?’’ 

“You see,’’ said the girl, laughing, “at hrst you only 
wanted two words, and now . . . However, I won’t say any- 
thing . . . perhaps we shall meet. . . .’’ 

“I shall come here to-morrow,’’ I said. “Oh, forgive me, 

I am already making demands. . . .’’ 

“Yes, you are not very patient ... you are almost insist- 

in^. 

“Listen, listen 1’’ I interrupted her. “Forgive me if I tell 
you something else. ... I tell you what, I can’t help coming 
here to-morrow, I am a dreamer; I have so little real life 
that I look upon such moments as this now, as so rare, that 
I cannot help going over such moments again in my dreams. 

I shall be dreaming of you all night, a whole week, a whole 
year. I shall certainly come here to-morrow, just here to this 
place, just at the same hour, and I shall be happy remember- 
ing to-day. This place is dear to me already. I have already 
two or three such places in Petersburg. I once shed tears 
over memories . . . like you. . . . Who knows, perhaps you 
were weeping ten minutes ago over some memory. . . . But, 
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forgive me, I have forgotten myself again; perhaps you 
have once been particularly happy here. . . 

“Very good,” said the girl, “perhaps I will come here 
to-morrow, too, at ten o’clock. I see that I can’t forbid you. 
. . . The fact is, I have to be here; don’t imagine that I am 
making an appointment with you ; I tell you beforehand that 
I have to be here on my own account. But . . . well, I tell 
you straight out, I don’t mind if you do come. To begin with, 
something unpleasant might happen as it did to-day, but 
'■never mind that. ... In short, I should simply like to see 
you ... to say two words to you. Only, mind, }Ou must not 
think the worse of me now! Don’t think I make appoint- 
ments so lightly. ... I shouldn’t make it except that . . . But 
let that be my secret 1 Only a compact beforehand . . .” 

“A compact! Speak, tell me, tell me all beforehand; I 
agree to aii) thing, I am ready for anything,” I cried de- 
lighted. “I answer for myself, 1 will be obedient, respectful 
. . . you know me. . . .” 

“It’s just bee use I do know you tliat I ask you to come 
to-morrow,” said the girl, laughing. "I know you perfectly. 
But mind you will come on the condition, in the first place 
(only be good, do what I ask — jou see, I speak frankly), 

you won’t fall in love with me That’s impossible, 1 assure 

you. I am ready for friendship; here’s mv hand. . . . But 
you mustn’t fall in love with me, I beg you 1” 

“I swear,” I cried, gripping her hand. . . . 

“Hush, don’t swear, I know you are ready to flare up like 
gunpowder. Don’t think ill of me for saying so. If only you 
knew. ... I, too, have no one to whom I can say a word, 
whose advice I can ask. Of course, one does not look for an 
adviser in the street; but you are an exception. I know you 
as though we h3>d been friends for twenty years. . . . You 
won’t deceive me, will you ? . . .” 

“You will see . . . the only thing is, I don’t know how I 
am going to survive the next twenty-four hours.” 

“Sleep soundly. Good-night, and remember that I have 
trusted you already. But you exclaimed so nicely just now. 
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‘Surely one can’t be held responsible for every feeling, even 
for brotherly sympathy!’ Do you know, that was so nicely 
said, that the idea struck me at once, that I might confide 
in you ?” 

“For God’s sake do; but about what? What is it?” 

“Wait till to-morrow. Meanwhile, let that be a secret. So 
much the better for you; it will give it a faint flavour of 
romance. Perhaps I will tell you to-morrow, and perhaps 
not. ... I will talk to you a little more beforehand ; we will 
get to know each other better. . . .” 

“Oh yes, I will tell you all about myself to-morrow! But 
w’hat has happened? It is as though a miracle had befallen 
me. . . . My God, where am I? Come, tell me aren’t you 
glad that you were not angry and did not drive me away at 
the first moment, as any other woman would have done? In 
two minutes you have made me happy for ever. Yes, happy; 
who knows, perhaps, you have reconciled me with myself, 
solved my doubts! . . . Perhaps such moments come upon 
me. . . . But there I will tell you all about it to-morrow, you 
shall know' everything, everything. . . .” 

“Very well, 1 consent; you shall begin . . .” 

“Agreed.” 

“Good-bye till to-morrow !” 

“Till to-morrow !” 

And we parted. I walked about all night; I could not make 
up my mind to go home. 1 was so happy. . . . To-morrow ! 


Second Night 

“Well, so you have survived !” she said, pressing both my 
hands. 

“I’ve been here for the last two hours; you don’t know 
what a state I have been in all day.” 

“I know, I know. But to business. Do you know why I 
have come? Not to talk nonsense, as I did yesterday. I tell 
you what, we must behave more sensibly in future. I thought 
a great deal about it last night.” 
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“In what way — ^in what must we be more sensible? I am 
ready for my part; but, really, nothing more sensible has 
happened to me in my life than this, now.” 

“Really? In the first place, I beg you not to squeeze my 
hands so; secondly, I must tell you that I spent a long time 
thinking about you and feeling doubtful to-day.” 

“And how did it end?” 

“How did it end? 'I'he upshot of it is that w'e must begin 
all over again, because the conclusion I reached to-day was 
that I don’t know you at all; that I behav’ed like a baby last 
night, like a little girl; and, of course, the fact of it is, that 
it’s my soft heart that is to blame — that is, I sang my own 
praises, as one always does in the end v hen one analyses one’s 
conduct. And therefore to correct my mistake. I’ve made up 
my mind to find out all about you minutely. But as I have no 
one fr(” i •' '’''m I can find out anything, you must tell me 
ever)thing lull yourself. Well, \\hat ■sort of man are you? 
Come, make haste — begin — tell me your whole history.” 

“My history!” I cried in alarm. “My history! But who 
has told you I hav'e a history? I have no history. . . .” 

“Then how have you lived, if you have no history!” she 
interrupted, laughing. 

“Absolutely without any history! I have lived, as they 
say, keeping myself to imself, that is, utterly alone — alone, 
entirely alone. Do you know what it means to be alone?” 

“But how alone? Do \ou mean you never saw any one?” 

“Oh no, I sec people, of course; but still I am alone.” 

“Why, do you never talk to .my one?” 

“Strictly speaking, with no one.” 

“Who arc you then? I'.xplam vourself ! Stay, I guess: most 
likely, like me you have a grandmother. She is blind and will 
never let me go anvwhert, so that I have almost forgotten 
how to talk; and when 1 played some pranks two years ago, 
and she saw there was no holding me in, she called me up 
and pinned my dress to hers, and ever since we sit like that 
for days together; she knits a stocking, though she’s blind, 
and I sit beside her, sew or read aloud to her — it’s such a 
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fueer habit, here for two years I’ve been pinned to her. . . 

“Good Heavens 1 what misery I But no, I haven’t a grand- 
mother like that.’’ 

“Well, if you haven’t why do you sit at home 

“Listen, do you want to know the sort of man I am?” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“In the strict sense of the word?” 

“In the very strictest sense of the word.” 

“Very well, I am a type I” 

“Type, type I What sort of type?” cried the girl, laugh- 
ing, as though she had not had a chance of laughing for a 
whole year. “Yes, it’s very amusing talking to you. Look, 
here’s a seat, let us sit down. No one is passing here, no one 
will hear us, and — begin your history. For it’s no good your 
telling me, I know you have a history; only you are conceal- 
ing it. To begin with, what is a type?” 

“A type? A type is an original, it’s an absurd person 1” I 
said, infected by her childish laughter. “It’s a character. 
Listen; do you know what is meant by a dreamer?” 

“A dreamer! Indeed I should think I do know. I am a 
dreamer myself. Sometimes, as I sit by grandmother, all 
sorts of things come into my head. Why, when one begins 
dreaming one jets one’s fancy run awav with one — why, I 
marry a Chinese Prince ! . . . Though sometimes it is a good 
thing to dream! But, goodness knows! Especially when one 
has something to think of apart from dreams,” added the 
girl, this time rather seriously. 

“Excellent! If you have been married to a Chinese Em- 
peror, you will quite understand me. Come, listen. . . . But 
one minute, I don’t know your name yet.” 

"At last! You have been in no hurry to think of it!” 

“Oh, my goodness! It never entered my head, I felt quite 
happy as it was. . . .” 

“My name is Nastenka.” 

“Nastenka! And nothing else?” 

“Nothing else! Why, is not that enough for you, you in- 
satiable person?” 
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“Not enough? On the contrary, it’s a great deal, a very 
great deal, Nastenka; you kind girl, if you are Nastenka for 
me from the first.” 

“Quite sol Well?” 

“Well, listen, Nastenka, now for this absurd history.” 

I sat down beside her, assumed a pedantically serious atti- 
tude, and began as though reading from a manuscript: — 

“There are, Nastenka, though )ou ma> not know it, 
strange nooks in Petersburg. It seems as though the same 
•sun as shines for all Petersburg people does not peep into 
those spots, but some other diffe’^ent new one, bespoken ex- 
pressly for those nooks, and It throws a different light on 
everything. In these corners, dear Nastenka, quite a different 
life is lived, quite unlike the life that is surging round us, but 
such as perhaps exists in some unknown realm, not among us 
in oui sci. " over-serious, time. Well, that life is a mix- 
ture of sometiiing purely fantastic, ferv’ently ideal, with 
something (alas! Nastenka) dingil} prosaic and ordinary, 
not to say incrc libly v ulgar.” 

“Fool Good Heavens! What a preface! What do I 
hear?” 

“Listen, Nastenka. (It seems to me I shall never be tired 
of calling you Nastenka.) Let me tell vou that in these 
corners live strange people — dii.amers. The dreamer — if 
you want an exact definition — is not a human being, but a 
creature of an intermediate sort. For the most part he settles 
in some inaccessible corner, as tliough hiding from the light 
of day; once he slips into his corner, he grows to it like a 
snail, or, anyway, he is in that respect very much like that 
remarkable creature, which is an animal and a house both 
at once, and is called a tortoise. Why do you suppose he is 
so fond of his four W'alls, which are invariably painted green, 
grimy, dismal and reeking unpardonably of tobacco smoke ? 
Why is it that when this absurd gentleman is visited by one 
of his few acquaintances (and he ends by getting rid of all 
his friends), why does this absurd person meet him with 
such embarrassment, changing countenance and overcome 
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with confusion, as though he had only just committed some 
crime within his four walls; as though he had been forging 
counterfeit notes, or as though he were writing verses to be 
sent to a journal with an anonymous letter, in which he 
states that the real poet is dead, and that his friend thinks 
it his sacred duty to publish his things ? Why, tell me, Nas> 
tenka, why is it conversation is not easy between the two 
friends? Why is there no laughter? Why does no lively 
srord fly from the tongue of the perplexed newcomer, who at 
Jther times may be very fond of laughter, lively words, con- 
i^ersation about the fair sex, and other cheerful subjects? 
\nd why does this friend, probably a new friend and on his 
irst visit — for there will hardly be a second, and the friend 
vill never come again — why is the friend himself so con- 
‘used, so tongue-tied, in spite of his wit (if he has any), as 
le looks at the downcast face of his host, who in his turn be- 
:omes utterly helpless and at his wits’ end after gigantic but 
Tuitless efforts to smooth things over and enliven the con- 
versation, to show his knowledge of polite society, to talk, 
00, of the fair sex, and by such humble endeavour, to please 
he poor man, who like a fish out of water has mistakenly 
ome to visit him? Why docs the gentleman, all at once rc- 
nembering some very necessary business which never 
ixisted, suddenly seize his hat and hurriedly make off, snatch- 
ng away his hand from the warm grip of his host, who was 
rying his utmost to show his regret and retrieve the lost 
)osition? Why does the friend chuckle as he goes out of the 
loor, and swear never to come and see this queer creature 
igain, though the queer creature is really a very good fel- 
ow, and at the same time he cannot refuse his imagination 
he little diversion of comparing the queer fellow’s countc- 
lance during their conversation with the expression of an 
inhappy kitten treacherously captured, roughly handled, 
rightened and subjected to all sorts of indignities by chil- 
Iren, till, utterly crestfallen, it hides away from them under 
I chair in the dark, and there must needs at its leisure bristle 
ip, spit, and wash its insulted face with both paws, and long 
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afterwards look angrily at life and nature, and even at the 
bits saved from the master’s dinner for it by the sympathetic 
housekeeper?” 

“Listen,” interrupted Nastenka, who had listened to me 
all the time in amazement, opening her eyes and her little 
mouth. “Listen; I don’t know in the least why it happened 
and why you ask me such absurd questions; all I know is, 
that this adventure must have happened word for word to 
you.” 

“Doubtless,” I answered, with the gravest face. 

“Well, since there is no doubt about it, go on.” said 
Nastenka, “because I want very much to know how it will 
end.” 

“You want to know, Nastenka, what our hero, that is I — 
for the hero r-f the whole business was my humble self — did 
in his cornel : You want to know why I lost my head and was 
upset for the whole day by the unexpected visit of a friend? 
You want to know why I w'as so startled, why 1 blushed when 
the door of my r om was opened, why 1 was not able to en- 
tertain my visitor, and why I was crushed under the weight 
of my own hospitality?” 

“Why, yes, yes,” answered Nastenka, ‘‘that's the point. 
Listen. You describe it all splendidly, but couldn’t you per- 
haps describe it a little less splcnuidly? You talk as though 
you were reading it out of a book.” 

“Nastenka,” I answered in a stern and dignified voice, 
hardly able to keep from laughing, “dear Nastenka, I know 
I describe splendidly, but, excuse me, I don't know' how else 
to do it. At this moment, de.ir Nastenka, at this moment 
I am like the spirit of King Solomon when, after lying a 
thousand years under seven seals in his urn, those seven 
seals were at last taken off. At this moment, Nastenka, 
when we have met at last after such a long separation — for 
I have known you for ages, Nastenka, because I have been 
looking for some one for ages, and that is a sign that it was 
you I was looking for, and it was ordained that we should 
meet now — at this moment a thousand valves have opened 
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in my head, and I must let myself flow in a river of words, 
or I shall choke. And so I beg you not to interrupt me, 
Nastenka, but listen humbly and obediently, or I will be 
silent.” 

‘‘No, no, no! Not at all. Go on 1 1 won’t say a word!” 

‘‘I will continue. There is, my friend Nastenka, one hour 
in my day which I like extremely. That is the hour when al- 
most all business, work and duties are over, and every one 
is hurrying home to dinner, to lie down, to rest, and on the 
way all are cogitating on other more cheerful subjects re- 
lating to their evenings, their nights, and all the rest of their 
free time. At that hour our hero — for allow me, Nastenka, 
to tell my story in the third person, for one feels awfully 
ashamed to tell it in the first person — and so at that hour 
“ur hero, who had his work too, was pacing along after the 
But a strange feeling of pleasure set his pale, rather 
crumpiC Jooking face working. He looked not with indiffer- 
ence on th evening glow which was slow'ly fading on the 
cold Petersurg skj . When I say he looked, I am lying: he 
did not loolqt it, but saw it as it were W’ithout realizing, as 
though tirecor preoccupied with some other more interest- 
ing subject,^ that he could scarcely spare a glance for any- 
thing abo^ him. He was pleased because till next day he 
was relejfed from business irksome to him, and happy as a 
school^ let out fiom the class-room to his games and 
misc^f^ Take a look at him, Nastenka; you will see at once 
tha^joyful emotion has already had an effect on his weak 
/ferves and morbidly excited fancy. You see he is thinking 
of something. ... Of dinner, do you imagine? Of the 
evening? What is he looking at like that? Is it at that 
gentleman of dignified appearance who is bowing so pictur- 
esquely to the lady who rolls by in a carriage drawn by pranc- 
ing horses? No, Nastenka; what are all those trivialities to 
him now ! He is rich now with his own individual life ; he has 
suddenly become rich, and it is not for nothing that the fad- 
ing sunset sheds its farewell gleams so gaily before him, and 
calls forth a swarm of impressions from his warmed heart. 
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Now he hardly notices the road, on which the tiniest details 
at other times would strike him. Now ‘the Goddess of 
Fancy’ (if you have read Zhukovsky, dear Nastenka) has 
already with fantastic hand spun her golden warp and begun 
weaving upon it patterns of marvellous magic life — and 
who knows, maybe, her fantastic hand has borne him to the 
seventh crystal heaven far from the excellent granite pave- 
ment on which he was walking his •vva\ ? Try stopping him 
now, ask him suddenly where he is standing now, through 
what streets he is going — he will probably remember noth- 
ing, neither where he is going nor where he is standing now, 
and flushing with vexation he will certainly tell some lie to 
save appearances. That is why he starts, almost cries out, and 
looks round with horror when a respf*ctable old lady stops 
him politely in the middle of the pavement and asks her way. 
Frown'-.g t'l \exation he strides on, scarcely noticing that 
more than one passer-b) smiles and turns round to look after 
him, and that a little girl, moving out of his way in alarm, 
laughs aloud, ga/ing open-eyed at his broad meditative 
smile and gesticulations. But fancy catches up in its plavful 
flight the old woman, the curious passers-by, and the laugh- 
ing child, and the peasants spending their nights in their 
barges on Fontanka (our hero, let us suppose, is w'alking 
along the canal-sidc at that moment), and capriciously 
weaves every one and everything into the canvas like a fly in 
a spider’s web. And it is only ifter the queer fellow has re- 
turned to his comfortable den with fresh stores for his 
mind to work on, has sat down and finished his dinner, that 
he comes to himself, when Matrona who waits upon him — 
always thoughtful and depressed — clears the table and 
gives him his pipe; he comes to himself then and recalls with 
surprise that he has dined, though he has absolutely no notion 
how it has happened. It has grown dark in the room; his 
soul is sad and empty; the whole kingdom of fancies drops 
to pieces about him, drops to pieces without a trace, without 
a sound, floats away like a dream, and he cannot himself 
remember what he was dreaming. But a vague sensation 
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faintly stirs his heart and sets it aching, some new desire 
temptingly tickles and excites his fancy, and imperceptibly 
evokes a swarm of fresh phantoms. Stillness reigns in the 
little room; imagination is fostered by solitude and idleness; 
it is faintly smouldering, faintly simmering, like the water 
with which old Matrons Is making her coffee as she moves 
quietly about in the kitchen close by. Now it breaks out 
spasmodically; and the book, picked up aimlessly and at 
random, drops from my dreamer’s hand before he has 
reached the third page. His imagination is again stirred and 
at work, and again a new world, a new fascinating life opens 
vistas before him. A fresh dream — fresh happiness 1 A fresh 
rush of delicate, voluptuous poison ! What is real life to him I 
To his corrupted eyes we live, you and I, Nastenka, so 
torpidly, slowly, insipidly; in his eyes we are all so dissatis- 
fied with our fate, so exhausted b\ our life I And, trul\, see 
how at first sight everything is cold, morose, as though ill- 
humoured among us. . . . Poor things ! thinks our dreamer. 
And it is no wonder that he thinks it! Look at these magic 
phantasms, which so enchantinglv, so whimsically, so care- 
lessly and freely group before him in such a magic, ani- 
mated picture, in which the most prominent figure in the fore- 
ground is of course himself, our dreamer, in his precious 
person. See what varied adventures, what an endless swarm 
of ecstatic dreams. You ask, perhaps, what he is dreaming 
of. Why ask that? — why, of everything ... of the lot of the 
ooet, first unrecognised, then crowned with laurels; of friend- 
ship with Hoffman, St. Bartholomew’’s Night, of Diana 
Yernon, of playing the hero at the taking of Kazan by Ivan 
Vassilyevitch, of Clara Mowbray, of Kffie Deans, of the 
:ouncil of the prelates and Huss before them, of the rising 
of the dead in ‘Robert the Devil’ (do you remember the 
music, it smells of the churchyard 1), of Minna and Brenda, 
of the battle of Berezina, of the reading of a poem at Count- 
ess V. D.’s, of Danton, of Cleopatra ei suoi amanti, of a little 
house in Kolomna, of a little home of one’s own and beside 
one a dear creature who listens to one on a winter’s evening. 
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opening her little mouth and eyes as you are listening to me 
now, my angel. , . . No, Nastenka, what is there, what is 
there for him, voluptuous sluggard, in this life, for which 
you and I have such a longing? He thinks that this is a poor 
pitiful life, not foreseeing that for him too, maybe, some- 
time the mournful hour may strike, when for one day of that 
pitiful life he would give all his years of phantasy, and 
would give them not only for joy and for happiness, but 
without caring to make distinctions in that hour of sadness, 
remorse and unchecked grief. But so far that threatening 
time has not arrived — he desires nothing, because he is 
superior to all desire, because he has everything, because he 
is satiated, because he is the artist of his ow’n life, and creates 
it for himself every hour to suit his latest whim. And )Ou 
know tl'"> ♦^’"tastic world of fairyland is so easily, so nat- 
urally created ! \s though it were not a delusion ! Indeed, he 
is ready to believe at some moments that all his life is not 
suggested by feeling, is not mirage, not a delusion of the 
imagination, but ihat it is concrete, real, substantial ! Why is 
it, Nastenka, why is it at such moments one holds one’s 
breath? Why, by what sorcery, through what incomprehen- 
sible caprice, is the pulse quickened, does a tear start from 
the dreamer’s eye, while his pale moist checks glow, while 
his whole being is suffused with an inexpressible sense of con- 
solation? Why is it that whole sleepless nights pass like a 
flash in inexhaustible gladness and happiness, and when the 
dawn gleams rosy at the window and da\ break floods the 
gloomy room with uncertain, lantastic light, as in Peters- 
burg, our dreamer, worn out and exhausted, flings himself 
on his bed and drops asleep with thrills of delight in his 
morbidly overwrought spirit, and with a weary sweet ache in 
his heart? Yes, Nastenka, one deceives oneself and uncon- 
sciously believes that real true passion is stirring one’s soul; 
one unconsciously believes that there is something living, 
tangible in one’s immaterial dreams! And is it delusion? 
Here love, for instance, is bound up with all its fathomless 
joy, all its torturing agonies in his bosom. . . . Only look at 
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him, and you will be convinced 1 Would you believei look- 
ing at him, dear Nastenka, that he has never known her 
whom he loves in his ecstatic dreams? Can it be that he has 
only seen her in seductive visions, and that this passion has 
been nothing but a dream ? Surely they must have spent years 
hand in hand together — alone the two of them, casting off 
all the world and each uniting his or her life with the other’s ? 
Surely when the hour of parting came she must have Iain 
sobbing and grieving on his bosom, heedless of the tempest 
raging under the sullen sky, heedless of the wind which 
snatches and bears awav the tears from her black eyelashes? 
Can all of that ha\e been a dream — and that garden, de- 
jected, forsaken, run wild with its little moss-grown paths, 
solitary, gloomy, where they used to walk so happil> to- 
gether, where they hoped, grieved, loved, loved each other 
so long, ‘so long and so fondU’? And that queer ancestral 
house where she spent so many years lonely and sad with her 
morose old husband, always silent and splenetic, who fright- 
ened them, while timid as children they hid their love from 
each other? What torments they suftered, what agonies of 
terror, how innocent, how pure was their love, and how (I 
need hardly say, Nastenka) malicious people were! And, 
good Heavens I surely he met her afterwards, far from their 
native shores, under alien skies, in the hot south in the di- 
vinely eternal city, in the dazzling splendour of the ball to 
the crash of music, in a palazzo (it must be in a palazzo), 
drowned in a sea of lights, on the balcony, wreathed in myrtle 
and roses, where, recognizing him, she hurriedly removes 
her mask and whispering, ‘I am free,’ flings herself trembling 
into his arms, and with a cry of rapture, clinging to one 
another, in one instant they forget their sorrow and their 
parting and all their agonies, and the gloomy house and the 
old man and the dismal garden in that distant land, and the 
seat on which with a last passionate kiss she tore herself 
away from his arms numb with anguish and despair. . . . Oh, 
Nastenka, you must admit that one would start, betray con- 
fusion, and blush like a schoolboy who has just stuffed in his 
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pocket an apple stolen from a neighbour’s garden, when your 
uninvited visitor, some stalwart, lanky fellow, a festive soul 
fond of a joke, opens your door and shouts out as though 
nothing were happening; ‘My dear boy, I have this minute 
come from Pavlovsk.’ My goodness ! the old count is dead, 
unutterable happiness is close at hand — and people arrive 
from Pavlovsk I” 

Finishing my pathetic appeal, I paused pathetically. I re- 
membered that J had an intense desire to force myself to 
laugh, for I was already feeling that a malignant demon was 
stirring within me, that there was a lump in my throat, that 
my chin was beginning to twitch, and that my eyes were 
growing more and more moist. 

I expected Nastenka, who listened to me opening her 
clever eyes, would break into her childish, irrepressible 
laugh* end i is already regretting that I had gone so far, 
that I had unnecessarily described what had long been sim- 
mering in my heart, about vhich I could speak as though 
from a written a 'ount of it, because 1 had long ago passed 
judgment on myself and now could not resist reading it, 
making my confession, without expecting to be understood; 
but to my surprise she ssas silent, waiting a little, then she 
faintly pressed my hand and with timid sympathy asked — 

“Surely you haven’t lived like that all your life?” 

“All my life, Nastenka,” I answered; ‘‘all my life, and it 
seems to me I shall go on so to the end.” 

“No, that w’on’t do,” she said uneasily, “that must not be; 
and so, maybe, I shall spend all my life beside grandmother. 
Do you know, it is not at all good to live like that?” 

“I know, Nastenka, I knowl” I cried, unable to restrain 
my feelings longer. “And I realize now, more than ever, that 
I have lost all my best years! And now I know it and feel it 
more painfully from recognizing that God has sent me you, 
my good angel, to tell me that and show it. Now that I sit 
beside you and talk to you it is strange for me to think of the 
future, for in the future — there is loneliness again, again this 
musty, useless life; and what shall 1 have to dream of when 
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I have been so happy in reality beside you I Oh, may you be 
blessed, dear girl, for not having repulsed me at first, for 
enabling me to say that for two evenings, at least, I have 
lived.” 

“Oh, no, nol” cried Nastenka and tears glistened in her 
eyes. “No, it mustn’t be so any more; we must not part like 
that I what are two evenings?” 

“Oh, Nastenka, Nastenka 1 Do you know how far you 
have reconciled me to myself? Do you know now that I shall 
not think so ill of myself, as I have at some moments ? Do you 
know that, maybe, I shall leave off grieving over the crime 
and sin of my life? for such a life is a crime and a sin. And 
do not imagine that I have been exaggerating anything — for 
goodness’ sake don’t think that, Nastenka : for at times such 
misery comes over me, such misery. . . . Because it begins to 
seem to me at such times that I am incapable of beginning 
^ life in real life, because it has seemed to me that I have 
a^t all touch, all instinct for the actual, the real; because 
fjjg^ast I have cursed myself; because after my fantastic 
a^rfvs I have moments of returning sobriety, which are 
in tlf^ ^ Meanwhile, you hear the whirl and roar of t’le crowd 
ing/e vortex of life around you; you hear, you sec, men liv- 

in realityl you see that life for them is not forbidden, 
t[j 3 t their life does not float away like a dream, like a vision; 
a«tt their life is being eternally renewed, eternally youthful, 
j^4l not one hour of it is the same as another; while fancy 
^ so spiritless, monotonous to vulgarity and easily scared, 
the slave of shadows, of the idea, the slave of the first cloud 
that shrouds the sun, and overcasts with depression the true 
Petersburg heart so devoted to the sun — and what is fancy 
in depression I One feels that this inexhaustible fancy is weary 
at last and worn out with continual exercise, because one is 
growing into manhood, outgrowing one’s old ideals: they 
are being shattered into fragments, into dust; if there is no 
other life one must build one up from the fragments. And 
meanwhile the soul longs and craves for something else I 
And in vain the dreamer rakes over his old dreams, as though 
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seeking a spark among the embers, to fan them into flame, 
to warm his chilled heart by the rekindled fire, and to rouse 
up in it again all that was so sweet, that touched his heart, 
that set his blood boiling, drew tears from his eyes, and so 
luxuriously deceived him ! Do you know, Nastenka, the point 
I have reached? Do you know that I am forced now to cele- 
brate the anniversary of my own sensations, the anniversary 
of that which was once so sweet, which never existed in 
reality — for this anniversary is kept in memory of those 
same foolish, shadowy dreams — and to do this because 
those foolish dreams are no more, because I have nothing 
to earn them with ; you know even dreams do not come for 
nothing! Do you know that I love now to recall and visit 
at certain dates the places where I was once happy in my 
own wav? I love to build up my present in harmony with 
the i’Texotaijh past, and I often wander like a shadow, aim- 
less, sad and dejected, about the streets and crooked lanes of 
Petersburg. What memories they are! To remember, for 
instance, that her just a year ago, just at this time, at this 
hour, on this pavement, I wandered just as lonely, just as 
dejected as to-day. And one remembers that then one’s 
dreams were sad, and though the past was no better one 
feels as though it had somehow been better, and that life 
was more peaceful, that one was free from the black thoughts 
that haunt me now; that one was free from the gnawing of 
conscience — the gloomy, sullen gnawing which now gives 
me no rest by da\ or by night. And one asks oneself where 
arc one’s dreams. And one shakes one’s head and says how' 
rapidly the )ears fly by! And again one asks oneself what 
has one done with one’s years. Where have you buried your 
best days ? Have you lived or not ? Look, one says to oneself, 
look how' cold the world is growing. Some more years will 
pass, and after them will come gloomy solitude; then w'ill 
come old age trembling on its crutch, and after it misery 
and desolation. Your fantastic w'orld will grow pale, your 
dreams will fade and die and will fall like the yellow leaves 
from the trees. . . . Oh, Nastenka 1 you know it will be sad 
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to be left alone, utterly alone, and to have not even anything 
to regret — nothing, absolutely nothing . . . for all that you 
have lost, all that, all was nothing, stupid, simple nullity, 
there has been nothing but dreams I” 

“Come, don’t work on my feelings any more,’’ said Nas- 
tenka, wiping away a tear which was trickling down her 
cheek. “Now it’s over I Now we shall be two together. Now, 
whatever happens to me, we will never part. Listen; I am 
a simple girl, I have not had much education, though grand* 
mother did get a teacher for me, but truly I understand you, 
for all that you hav’e described I have been through myself, 
when grandmother pinned me to her dress. Of course, I 
should not have described it so well as you have; 1 am not 
educated,” she added timidly, for she vas still feeling a sort 
of respect for my pathetic eloquence and lofty style; “but 
I am very glad that you ha\e been quite open with me. Now 
I know you thoroughly, all of >ou. And do you know what? 
I want to tell )Ou my history too, all without concealment, 
and after that you must give me advice. You arc a very 
clever man; will you promise to give me advice?” 

“Ah, Nastenka,” I cried, “though I have never given 
advice, still less sensible advice, jet I see now that if we 
always go on ■like this that it will be very sensible, and that 
each of us will give the other a great deal of sensible advice I 
Well, my pretty Nastenka, what sort of advice do you want? 
Tell me frankly; at this moment I am so gay and happy, so 
bold and sensible, that it won’t be difficult for me to find 
words.” 

“No, nol” Nastenka interrupted, laughing. “I don’t only 
want sensible advice, I want warm brotherly advice, as 
though you had been fond of me all your life !” 

“Agreed, Nastenka, agreed!” I cried delighted; “and 
if I had been fond of you for twenty years, 1 couldn’t have 
been fonder of you than I am now.” 

“Your hand,” said Nastenka. 

“Here it is,” said I, giving her my hand. 

“And so let us begin my history !” 
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Nastenka’s History 

“Half my story you know already — that is, you know that 
I have an old grandmother. . . 

“If the other half is as brief as that ...” I interrupted, 
laughing. 

“Be quiet and listen. First of all you must agree not to 
interrupt me, or else, perhaps 1 shall get in a muddle 1 Come, 
listen quietly. 

*• “I have an old grandmother. I came into her hands when 
I was quite a little girl, for my father and mother are dead. 
It must be supposed that grandmother was once richer, for 
now she recalls better days. She taught me French, and then 
got a teacher for me. When I was fifteen (and now I am 
seventeer) ivf gave up having lessons. It was at that time 
that I got into mischief; what I did I won’t tell you; it’s 
enough to say that it wasn’t very important. But grand- 
mother called me to her one morning and said that as she 
was blind she couid not look after me; she took a pin and 
pinned my dress to hers, and said that we should sit like that 
for the rest of our lives if, of course, I did not become a 
better girl. In fact, at first it was impossible to get away from 
her ... I had to work, to read and to study all beside grand- 
mother. I tried to deceive her once, and persuaded Fekla 
to sit in my place. Fekla is our charwoman, she is deaf. Fekla 
sat there instead of me ; grandmother was asleep in her arm- 
chair at the time, and I went off to sec a friend close by. Well, 
it ended in trouble. Grandmother woke up while I was out, 
and asked some questions, she thought I was still sitting 
quietly in my place. Fekla saw that grandmother was asking 
her something, but could not tell what it was; she wondered 
what to do, undid the pin and ran away. . . .” 

At this point Nastenka stopped and began laughing. 1 
laughed with her. She left off at once. 

“I tell you what, don’t you laugh at grandmother. I laugh 
because it’s funny. . . . What can I do, since grandmother is 
like that; but yet I am fond of her in a way. Oh, well, I did 
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catch it that time. I had to sit down in my place at once, and 
after that I was not allowed to stir. 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you that our house belongs to us, that 
is to grandmother; it is a little wooden house with three 
windows as old as grandmother herself, with a little upper 
storey; well, there moved into our upper storey a new 
lodger.” 

“Then you had an old lodger,” I observed casually. 

“Yes, of course,” answered Nastenka, “and one who knew 
how to hold his tongue better than you do. In fact, he hardly 
ever used his tongue at all. He was a dumb, blind, lame, 
dried-up little old man, so that at last he could not go on 
living, he died; so then we had to find a new lodger, for we 
could not live without a lodger — the rent, together with 
grandmother’s pension, is almost all we have. But the new 
lodger, as luck would have it, was a >oung man, a stranger 
not of these parts. As he did not haggle over the rent, grand- 
mother accepted him, and only afterwards she asked me: 
‘Tell me, Nastenka, what is our lodger like — is he young 
or old?’ I did not want to lie, so I told grandmother that he 
wasn’t exactly young and that he wasn’t old. 

“ ‘And is he pleasant looking?’ asked grandmother. 

“Again I dd not want to tell a lie: ‘Yes, he is pleasant 
looking, grandmother,’ I said. And grandmother said : ‘Oh, 
what a nuisance, what a nuisance! 1 tell you this, grand- 
child, that you ma\ not be looking after him. What times 
these are! Why a paltry lodger like tliis, and he must be 
pleasant looking too; it was very different in the old days!’ ” 

“Grandmother was always regretting the old days — she 
was younger in old days, and the sun was warmer in old 
days, and cream did not turn so sour in old days — it was 
always the old da>sl I would sit still and hold my tongue 
and think to myself : why did grandmother suggest it to me? 
Why did she ask whether the lodger was young and good- 
looking? But that was all, I just thought it, began counting 
my stitches again, went on knitting my stocking, and forgot 
all about it. 
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“Well, one morning the lodger came in to see us; he asked 
about a promise to paper his rooms. One thing led to an- 
other. Grandmother was talkative, and she said : ‘Go, Nas- 
tenka, into my bedroom and bring me my reckoner.’ I jumped 
up at once ; I blushed all over, I don’t know why, and forgot 
I was sitting pinned to grandmother; instead of quietly un- 
doing the pin, so that the lodger should not sec — I jumped 
so that grandmother’s chair moved. When I saw that the 
lodger knew all about me now, I blushed, stood still as 
though I had been shot, and suddenly began to cry — I felt 
so ashamed and miserable at that minute, that I didn’t know' 
where to lookl Grandmother called out, ‘What are you 
waiting for?’ and I went on worse than ever. When the 
lodger saw, saw that I was ashamed on his account, he bow-ed 
and wen*^ .1 ’ \ at once I 

“Alter that f ^clt ready to die at the least sound in the 
passage. ‘It’s the lodger,’ I kept thinking; 1 stealthily undid 
the pin in case. But it always turned out not to be. he never 
came. A fortnight passed; the lodger sent word through 
Fekla that he had a great number of French books, and 
that they were all good books that T might read, so would 
not grandmother like me to read them that I might not be 
dull? Grandmother agreed with gratitude, but kept asking 
if they were moral books, for if the books were immoral it 
would be out of the question, one would learn evil from 
them.” 

“ ‘And what should I learn, grandmother? What is there 
written in them?’ 

“ ‘Ah,’ she said, ‘what’s described in them, is how young 
men seduce virtuous girls; how', on the excuse that they want 
to marry them, thc\ carr) them off from their parents’ 
houses; how afterwards they leave these unhappy girls to 
their fate, and they perish in the most pitiful way. I read a 
great many books,’ said grandmother, ‘and it is all so well 
described that one sits up all night and reads them on the 
sly. So mind you don’t read them, Nastenka,’ said she. ‘What 
books has he sent?’ 
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“ *They are all Walter Scott's novels, grandmother.* 

“ ‘Walter Scott’s novels! But stay, isn’t there some 
trick about it? Look, hasn’t he stuck a love-letter among 
them ?’ 

“ ‘No, grandmother,’ I said, ‘there isn’t a love-letter.’ 

“ ‘But look under the binding; they sometimes stuff it 
under the bindings, the rascals I’ 

“ ‘No, grandmother, there is nothing under the binding.’ 

“ ‘Well, that’s all right.’ 

“So we began reading Walter Scott, and in a month or so 
we had read almost half. Then he sent us more and more. 
He sent us Pushkin, too ; so that at last I could not get on 
without a book, and left off dreaming of how fine it would be 
to marry a Chinese Prince. 

“That’s how' things were when I chanced one dav to meet 
our lodger on the stairs. Grandmother had sent me to fetch 
something. He stopped, I blushed and he blushed; he 
laughed, though, said good-morning to me, asked after 
grandmother, and said, ‘Well, have vou read the books?’ I 
answered that I had. ‘Which did you like best?’ he asked. 

I said, ‘Ivanhoe, and Pushkin best of all,’ and so our talk 
ended for that time. 

“A week later I met him again on the stairs. That time 
grandmother had not sent me, I wanted to get something 
for myself. It was past two, and the lodger used to come 
home at that time. ‘Good-afternoon,’ said he. I said good- 
afternoon, too. 

“ ‘Aren’t you dull,’ he said, ‘sitting all day with your 
grandmother ?’ 

“When he asked that, I blushed, I don’t know why; I felt 
ashamed, and again I felt offended — I suppose because 
other people had begun to ask me about that. I wanted to 
go away without answering, but I hadn’t the strength. 

“ ‘Listen,’ he said, ‘you are a good girl. Excuse my speak- 
ing to you like that, but I assure you that I wish for your 
welfare quite* as much as your grandmother. Have you no 
friends that you could go and visit ?’ 
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“I told him I hadn’t any, that I had had no friends but 
Mashenka, and she had gone away to Pskov. 

“ ’Listen,' he said, ‘would you like to go to the theatre 
with me ?’ 

“ ‘To the theatre. What about grandmother?’ 

“ ‘But you must go without your grandmother’s knowing 
it,’ he said. 

“ ‘No,’ I said, ‘I don’t want to deceive grandmother. 
Good-bye.’ 

“ ‘Well, good-bye,’ he answered, and said nothing more. 
’• “Only after dinner he came to see us; sat a long time 
talking to grandmother; asked her whether she ever went 
out anywhere, whether she had acquaintances, and suddenly 
said: ‘I have taken a box at the opera for this evening; they 
are giving The Barber of Sezille. M\ friends meant to go, 
but afterwTids refused, so the ticket is left on my hands.’ 
"The Bather oj ^ezille,’ cried grandmother; ‘why, the same 
they used to act in old days?’ 

“ ‘Yes, it’s the same barber,’ he said, and glanced at me, 
I saw what it mca..t and turned crimson, aiid m\ heart began 
throbbing with suspense. 

“ ‘To be sure, I know it,’ said grandmother; ‘why, I took 
the part of Rosina myselt in old days, at a private perform- 
ance 1’ 

“ ‘So wouldn’t you like to go to-day?’ said the lodger. ‘Or 
my ticket will be wasted.’ 

“‘By all means let us go,’ said grandmother; ‘why 
shouldn’t we? And my Nastenka here has never been to the 
theatre.’ 

“My goodness, what jo> I We got ready at once, put on 
our best clothes, and set off. Though grandmother was blind, 
still she wanted to hear the music; besides, she is a kind old 
soul, what she cared most for was to amuse me, we should 
never have gone of ourselves. 

“What my impressions of The Barber of Seville were I 
won’t tell you ; but all that evening our lodger looked at me 
so nicely, talked so nicely, that I saw at once that he had 
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meant to test me in the morning when he proposed that I 
should go with him alone. Well, it was joy I I went to bed 
so proud, so gay, my heart beat so that I was a little feverish, 
and all night I was raving about The Barber of Seville. 

“I expected that he would come and see us more and more 
often after that, but it wasn't so at all. He almost entirely 
gave up coming. He would just come in about once a month, 
and then only to invite us to the theatre. We went twice 
again. Only I wasn’t at all pleased with that; I saw that he 
was simply sorry for me because I was so hardly treated by 
grandmother, and that was all. As time went on, I grew more 
and more restless, I couldn’t sit still, I couldn’t read, I 
couldn’t work; sometimes I laughed and did something to 
annoy grandmother, at another time I would cry. At last I 
grew thin and was very nearly ill. The opera season was 
over, and our lodger had quite given up coming to see us; 
whenever we met — always on the same staircase, of course 
— he would bow so silently, so gravely, as though he did not 
want to speak, and go down to the front door, while I went 
on standing in the middle of the stairs, as red as a cherry, 
for all the blood rushed to my head at the sight of him. 

“Now' the end is near. Just a year ago, in May, the lodger 
came to us and said to grandmother that he had finished his 
business here, and that he must go back to Moscow for a 
year. When I heard that, I sank into a chair half dead; 
grandmother did not notice anything, and having informed 
us that he should be leaving us, he bowed and went away. 

“What was I to do? I thought and thought and fretted 
and fretted, and at last I made up my mind. Next day he 
was to go aw'ay, and I made up my mind to end it all that 
evening when grandmother went to bed. And so it happened. 
I made up all my clothes in a parcel — all the linen I needed — 
and with the parcel in my hand, more dead than alive, went 
upstairs to our lodger. I believe I must have stayed an hour 
on the staircase. When I opened his door he cried out as he 
looked at me. He thought I was a ghost, and rushed to give 
me some water, for I could hardly stand up. My heart beat 
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80 violently that my head ached, and I did not know what 
I was doing. When I recovered I began by laying my parcel 
on his bed, sat down beside it, hid my face in my hands and 
went into floods of tears. I think he understood it all at once, 
and looked at me so sadly that my heart was torn. 

“ ‘Listen,’ he began, ‘listen, Nastenka, I can’t do anything; 
1 am a poor man, for I have nothing, not even a decent 
berth. How could we live, if I were to marry you ?’ 

“We talked a long time; but at last I got quite frantic, 
1 said I could not go on living v’ith grandmother, that 1 
should run away from her, that I did not want to be pinned 
to her, and that I would go to Moscow if he liked, because 
I could not live without him. Shame and pride and love were 
all clamouring in me at once, and I fell on the bed almost 
in convulsions, I was so afraid of a refusal. 

“He *•..( fv;i some minutes in silence, then got up, came 
up to me and took me by the hand. 

“ ‘Listen, my dear good Nastenka, listen; I swear to you 
that if I am ever in a position to marry’, you shall make my 
happiness. I assure you that now you are the only one who 
could make me happy. Listen, I am going to Moscow and 
shall be there just a year; T hope to establish my position. 
When I come back, if you still love me, I swear that we will 
be happy. Now it is impossible, I "m not able, I have not 
the right to promise anything. Well, I repeat, if it is not 
within a year it will certainly be some time ; that is, of course, 
if you do not prefer any one else, for I cannot and dare not 
bind you by any sort of promise.’ 

“That was what he said to me, and next day he went aw’ay. 
We agreed together not to say a word to grandmother : that 
was his wish. Well, my history is nearly finished now. Just 
a year has past. He has arrived; he has been here three days, 
and, and ’’ 

“And what?’’ I cried, impatient to hear the end. 

“And up to now has not shown himself 1'’ answered Na»> 
tenka, as though screwing up all her courage. “There’s no 
sign or sound of him.’’ 
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Here she stopped, paused for a minute, bent her head, 
and covering her face with her hands broke into such sobs 
that it sent a pang to my heart to hear them. I had not in the 
least expected such a denouement. 

“Nastenka,” I began timidly in an ingratiating voice, 
“Nastenkal For goodness’ sake don’t cryl How do you 
know? Perhaps he is not here yet. . . .” 

“He is, he is,” Nastenka repeated. “He is here, and I 
know it. We made an agreement at the time, tliat evening, 
before he went away: when we said all that I have told you, 
and had come to an understanding, then wc came out here 
for a walk on this embankment. It was ten o’clock; wc sat 
on this seat. I was not crying then; it was sweet to me to hear 
what he said. . . . And he said that he would come to us 
directly he arrived, and if I did not refuse him, then we 
would tell grandmother about it all. Now he is here, I know 
it, and )et he does not cornel” 

And again she burst into tears. 

“Good God, can I do nothing to help you in your sorrow?” 
I cried jumping up from the seat in utter despair. “Tell me, 
Nastenka, wouldn’t it be possible for me to go to him?” 

“Would that be possible?” she asked suddenly, raising 
her head. 

“No, of course not,” I said pulling myself up; “but I tell 
you what, write a letter.” 

“No, that’s impossible, I can’t do that,” she answered 
with decision, bending her head and not looking at me. 

“How impossible — why is it impossible?” I went on, 
clinging to my idea. “But, Nastenka, it depends what sort 
of letter; there arc letters and letters and. . . . Ah, Nastenka, 
I am right; trust to me, trust to me, I wdl not give you bad 
advice. It can all be arranged! You took the first step — why 
not now?” 

“I can’t. I can’t! It would seem as though I were forcing 
myself on him. . . .” 

“Ah, my good little Nastenka,” 1 said, hardly able to 
conceal a smile; “no, no, you have a right to, in fact, because 
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he made you a promise. Besides, I can sec from everything 
that he is a man of delicate feeling; that he behaved very 
well,” I went on, more and more carried away by the logic 
of my own arguments and convictions. “How did he behave? 
He bound himself by a promise : he said that if he married at 
all he would marry no one but you; he gave you full liberty 
to refuse him at once. . . . Under such circumstances you 
may take the first step; you have the right; you are in the 
privileged position — if, for instance, you wanted to free 
him from his promise. . . .” 

“Listen; how would you write?” 

“Write what?” 

“This letter.” 

“I tell you how I would write: ‘Dear Sir.’ . . .” 

“Must 1 really begin like that, ‘Dear Sir’?” 

“Yo'- .. s,. i.iv must! Though, after all, I don’t know, I 
imagine. . . .” 

“Well, well, what next?” 

“ ‘Dear Sir, — T must apologize for ’ But. no. there’s 

no need to apologize; the fact itself justifies everything. 
Write simply: — 

“ ‘I am writing to you. Forgive me my impatience; but I 
have been happy for a whole year in hope; am I to blame 
for being unable to endure a day of doubt now? Now that 
you have come, perhaps you have changed your mind. If so, 
this letter is to tell you tliat I do not repine, nor blame you. 
I do not blame you because I have no power over your heart, 
such is my fate 1 

“ ‘You are an honourable man. You will not smile or be 
vexed at these impatient lines. Remember they are written 
by a poor girl; that she is alone; that she has no one to direct 
her, no one to advise her, and that she herself could never 
control her heart. But forgive me that a doubt has stolen — 
if only for one instant — into my heart. You are not capable 
of insulting, even in thought, her who so loved and so loves 
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“Yes, yes; that’s exactly what I was thinking I’’ cried 
Nastenka, and her eyes beamed with delight. “Oh, you have 
solved my difficulties : God has sent you to me I Thank you, 
thank you 1“ 

“What for? What for? For God’s sending me?’’ I an- 
swered, looking delighted at her joyful little face. 

“Why, yes; for that too.’’ 

“Ah, Nastenka ! Why, one thanks some people for being 
alive at the same time with one; I thank you for having met 
me, for my being able to remember you all my life 1’’ 

“Well, enough, enough 1 But now I tell you what, listen : 
we made an agreement then that as soon as he arrived he 
would let me know, by leaving a letter with some good simple 
people of my acquaintance who know nothing about it; or, 
if it were impossible to write a letter to me, for a letter does 
not always tell everything, he would be here at ten o’clock 
on the day he arrived, where we had arranged to meet. I 
know he has arrived already; but now it’s the third day, and 
there’s no sign of him and no letter. It’s impossible for me 
to get away from grandmother in the morning. Give my 
letter to-morrow to those kind people I spoke to you about : 
they will send it on to him, and if there is an answer you 
bring it to-morrow at ten o’clock.” 

“But the letter, the letter! You see, you must write the 
letter first 1 So perhaps it must all be the day after to- 
morrow.” 

“The letter. . . .” said Nastenka, a little confused, “the 
letter . . . but. . . .” 

But she did not finish. At first she turned her little face 
away from me, flushed like a rose, and suddenly I felt in my 
hand a letter which had evidently been written long before, 
all ready and sealed up. A familiar sweet and charming 
reminiscence floated through my mind. 

“R, o— Ro; s, i — si; n, a — na,” I began. 

“Rosina !” we both hummed together; I almost embracing 
her with delight, while she blushed as only she could blush. 
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and laughed through the tears which gleamed like pearls 
on her black eyelashes. 

“Come, enough, enough ! Good-bye now,” she said speak- 
ing rapidly. “Here is the letter, here is the address to which 
you are to take it. Good-bye, till we meet again I Till to- 
morrow I” 

She pressed both my hands warmly, nodded her head, and 
flew like an arrow down her side street. I stood still for a 
long time following her with my eyes. 

“Till to-morrow 1 till to-morrow!” was ringing in my ears 
a's she vanished from my sight. 

Third Night 

To-day was a gloomy, rainy day without a glimmer of sun- 
light, i:U old age before me. 1 am oppressed bv such 
strange thoug^ta, such gloomy sensatiems; questions still so 
obscure to me are crowding into mv brain — and I seem to 
have neither power nor will to settle them. It’s not for me 
to settle all this ! 

To-day we shall not meet. Yesterdav, when we said good- 
bye, the clouds began gathering over the sk\ and a mist rose. 

I said that to-morrow' it would be a bad day; she made no 
answer, she did not w'ant to speak against her wishes; for 
her that day was bright and clear, not one cloud should 
obscure her happiness. 

“If it rains we shall not see each other,” she said, “I shall 
not come.” 

I thought that she would not notice to-day’s rain, and yet 
she has not come. 

Yesterday was our third interview, our third white 
night. . . . 

But how fine joy and happiness makes any one! How 
brimming over with love the heart is ! One seems longing to 
pour out one’s whole heart; one wants everything to be gay, 
everything to be laughing. And how infectious that joy is! 
There was such a softness in her words, such a kindly feeling 
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in her heart towards me yesterday. . . . How solicitous and 
friendly she was ; how tenderly she tried to give me courage I 
Oh, the coquetry of happiness ! While I ... I took it all for 
the genuine thing, I thought that she. . . . 

But, my God, how could I have thought it? How could I 
have been so blind, when everything had been taken by 
another already, when nothing was mine; when, in fact, her 
very tenderness to me, her anxiety, her love . . . yes, love for 
me, was nothing else but joy at the thought of seeing another 
man so soon, desire to include me, too, in her happiness? . . . 
When he did not come, when we waited in vain, she frowned, 
she grew timid anil discouraged. Her movements, her words, 
were no longer so light, so playful, so gay; and, strange to 
say, she redoubled her attentiveness to me, as though in- 
stinctively desiring to lavish on me what she desired for 
herself so anxiously, if her wishes were not accomplished. 
My Nastenka was so downcast, so dismayed, that I think she 
realized at last that I loved her, and was sorry for my poor 
lov'e. So when we arc unhappy we feel the unhappiness of 
others more; feeling is not destrojed but concentrated . . . 

I went to meet her with a full heart, and was all impa- 
tience. I had no presentiment that I should feel as I do now, 
that it would not all end happily. She was beaming with 
pleasure; she was expecting an answer. The answer was 
himself. He was to come, to run at her call. She arrived a 
whole hour before I did. At first she giggled at everything, 
laughed at every word I said. 1 began talking, but relapsed 
into silence. 

“Do \ou know why I am so glad,” she said, “so glad to 
look at you? — why I like you so much to-dav?” 

“Well?” I asked, and my heart began throbbing. 

“I like you because you have not fallen in love with me. 
You know that some men in your place would have been 
pestering and worrying me, w’ould have been sighing and 
miserable, while you are so nice!” 

Then she wrung my hand so hard that I almost cried out. 
She laughed. 
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'‘Goodness, what a friend you are 1” she began gravely a 
minute later. “God sent you to me. What would have hap- 
pened to me if you had not been with me now? How disin- 
terested you are! How truly you care for me! When I am 
married we will be great friends, more than brother and 
sister; I shall care almost as I do for him. . . .” 

I felt horribly sad at that moment, yet something like 
laughter was stirring in my soul. 

“You are very much upset,” 1 said; “you are frightened; 
you think he won’t come.” 

“Oh dear!” she answered; “if I were less happy, I believe 
I should cry at your lack of faith, at \our reproaches. How- 
ever, you have made me think and have given me a lot to 
think about; but 1 shall think later, and now I will own that 
you are right. Yes, T am somehow not m\self; I am all sus- 
pense and 1 I verything as it were ton lightly. But hush! 
that’s enough about feelings. . . .” 

At that moment we heard footsteps, and in the darkness 
W'c saw a figure ( iming towards us. We both starts il: she 
almost cried out: I dropped her hand and made a movement 
as though to walk away. But we were mistaken, it was not 
he. 

“What arc you afraid of? Wh\ did \ou let go of my 
hand?” she said, gi\ing it to me again. “Come, what is it? 
We will meet him together; I want him to see how fond we 
are of each other.” 

“How fond w'c are of each other!” I cried. (“Oh, Nas- 
tenka, Nastenka,” I thought, “how much ^ou have told me 
in that saying! Such fondness at icrtain moments makes the 
heart cold and the soul heavy. ^ our hand is cold, mine burns 
like fire. How blind you aie, Nastenka! . . . C^h, how un- 
bearable a happy person is sometimes 1 But I could not be 
angry with you!”) 

At last my heart was too full. 

“Listen, Nastenka!” I cried. “Do you know how it has 
been with me all day.” 
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“Why, how, how? Tell me quicklyl Why have you said 
nothing all this time ?“ 

“To begin with, Nastenka, when I had carried out all 
your commissions, given the letter, gone to see your good 
friends, then . . . then I went home and went to bed.” 

“Is that all?” she interrupted, laughing. 

“Yes, almost all,” I answered restraining myself, for 
foolish tears were already starting into my eyes. “I woke 
an hour before our appointment, and yet, as it were, I had 
not been asleep. I don’t know what happened to me. I came 
to tell you all about it, feeling as though time were standing 
still, feeling as though one sensation, one feeling must remain 
with me from that time for ever; feeling as though one 
minute must go on for all eternity, and as though all life had 
come to a standstill for me. . . . When I woke up it seemed 
as though some musical motive long familiar, heard some- 
where in the past, forgotten and voluptuously sweet, had 
come back to me now. It seemed to me that it had been clam- 
ouring at my heart all my life, and only now’. . . .” 

“Oh my goodness, my goodness,” Nastenka interrupted, 
“what does all that mean? I don’t understand a word.” 

“Ah, Nastenka, I wanted somehow' to convey to you that 
strange impression. ...” I began in a plaintive voice, in 
which there still lay hid a hope, tliough a very faint one. 

“Leave off. Hush 1” she said, and in one instant the sly 
puss had guessed. 

Suddenly she became extraordinarily talkative, gay, mis- 
chievous; she took my arm, laughed, wanted me to laugh 
too, and every confused word I uttered evoked from her 
prolonged ringing laughter. ... 1 began to feel angry, she 
had suddenly begun flirting. 

“Do you know,” she began, “I feel a little vexed that you 
are not in love with me? There’s no understanding human 
nature I But all the same, Mr. Unapproachable, you cannot 
blame me for being so simple; I tell you everything, every- 
thing, whatever foolish thought comes into my head.” 
“Listen 1 That’s eleven, I believe,” I said as the slow chime 
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of a bell rang out from a distant tower. She suddenly 
stopped, left off laughing and began to count. 

“Yes, it’s eleven,” she said at last in a timid, uncertain 
voice. 

I regretted at once that I had frightened her, making her 
count the strokes, and I cursed myself for my spiteful im- 
pulse; I felt sorry for her, and did not know how to atone 
for what I had done. 

I began comforting her, seeking for reasons for his not 
^oming, advancing various arguments, proofs. No one could 
have been easier to deceive than she was at that moment; 
and, indeed, any one at such a moment listens gladly to any 
consolation, whatever it may be, and is overjoyed if a shadow 
of excuse can be found. 

“And indeed it’s an absurd thing,” I began, warming to 
my tas’v u .. ulmiring the extraordinary clearness of my 
argument, “wh), he could not ha\e come; vou have muddled 
and confused me, Nastenka, so that I too, have lost count 
of the time. . . . Only think: he can scarcely ha\e received 
the letter ; suppose he is not able to come, suppose he is going 
to answer the letter, could not come before to-morrow. I 
will go for it as soon as it’s light to-morrow and let you 
know at once. Cons'der, there are thousands of possibilities; 
perhaps he was not at home when he letter came, and may 
not have read it even now! x\ny thing may happen, ^ou 
know.” 

‘‘Yes, yes!” said Nastenka. “I did not think of that. Of 
course anything may happen?” she went on in a tone that 
offered no opposition, though some other far-away thought 
could be heard like a vexatious discord in it. “I tell you what 
you must do,” she said, “you go as early as possible to- 
morrow morning, and if you get anything let me know at 
once. You know where I live, don’t you?” 

And she began repeating her address to me. 

Then she suddenly became so tender, so solicitous with 
me. She seemed to listen attentively to what I told her; but 
when 1 asked her some question she was silent, was confused, 
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and turned her head away. I looked into her eyes— yes, she 

was crying. 

“How can you? How can you? Oh, what a baby you arc! 

what childishness I . . . Come, cornel” 

She tried to smile, to calm herself, but her chin was quiver- 

ing and her bosom was still heaving. 

“I was thinking about you,” she said after a minutc^s 
silence. “You are so kind that I should be a stone if I did not 
feel it Do you know what has occurred to me now ? I was 
comparing you two. Why isn’t be you? Why isn’t he like 
you ? He is not as good as you, though I love him more than 
you.” 

I made no answer. She seemed to expect me to say some- 
thing. 

“Of course, It may be that I don’t understand him fully 
yet. You know I was always as it wTre afraid of him; he was 
always so grave, as it were so proud. Of course I know it’s 
only that he seems like that, I know there is more tenderness 
in his heart than in mine ... 1 remember how he looked at 
me when I w’ent in to him — do you remember? — with my 
bundle; but yet I respect him too much, and doesn’t that 
show that we are not equals?” 

“No, Xastenka, no,” I answered, “it sfiows tliat you lov'c 
him more than anything in the world, and far more tlian 
yourself.” 

“Yes, supposing that is so,” answered Nastenka naively. 
“But do you know what strikes me now? Only I am not 
talking about him now, but speaking generally; all this came 
into my mind some time ago. Tell me, how is it that we can’t 
all be like brothers together? Why is it that even the best of 
men always stem to hide somctliing from other people and 
to keep something back? Why not say straight out what is 
in one’s heart, when one knows that one is not speaking idly? 

As It is every one seems harsher than he really is, as though 
all were afraid of doing injustice to their feelings, by being 
too quick to express them.” 

“Oh, Nastenka, what you say is true; but there arc many 
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reasons for that,” I broke in suppressing my own feelings 
at that moment more than ever. 

“No, nol” she answered with deep feeling. “Here you, 
for instance, are not like other people! I really don’t know 
how to tell you what I feel; but it seems to me that you, for 
instance ... at the present moment ... it seems to me that 
you are sacrificing something for me,” she added timidly, 
with a fleeting glance at me. “I orgive me for saving so, I 
am a simple girl, you know. I ha\ e seen very h’ttle of life, and 
I really sometimes don’t know how to say things,” she added 
in a voice that quivered with some hidden feeling, while 
she tried to smile; “but I only wanted to tell sou that I am 
grateful, that I feel it all too . . . Oti, maj God give }ou 
happiness for it! What jou told me about sour dreamer is 
quite untrue now — that is, 1 mean, it’s not true of you. You 
are recr. . \ou are quite a difterent man from what sou 
described. If )Ou ever fall in lose ssith aome one, God give 
you happiness ss'ith her! I svon’t ssish anything for her, for 
she will be happy ssith sou. T knoss, 1 .im a ssom.’.n ms self, 
so you must belies e me sshen I tell you so ” 

She ceased speaking, and pressed ms hand ssarmls’. T too 
could not speak svithout emotion. Some minutes passed. 

“Yes, it’s clear h* svon’t come to-night,” she said at last 
raising her head. “It’s late.” 

“He ssill come to-morrosv.” I said in the most firm and 
convincing tone. 

“Yes,” she added with no sign of her former depression. 
“I see for myself nosv that he could not come till to-morrow. 
Well, good-bs'c, till to-morross. If it rains perhaps I shall 
not come. But the day after to-morross, I shall come. I shall 
come for certain, ss hates er happens; be sure to be here, I 
want to sec you, I ssill tell you everything.” 

And then svhen we parted she gas’e me her hand and said, 
looking at me candidly : “We shall alwas’s be together, shan’t 
we?” 

Oh, Nastenka, Nastenkal If only you knew how lonely I 
am now ! 
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As soon as it struck nine o'clock I could not stay indoorSf 
but put on my things, and went out in spite of the weather. 
I was there, sitting on our seat. 1 went to her street, but 1 
felt ashamed, and turned back without looking at their 
windows, when I was two steps from her door. I went home 
more depressed than I had ever been before. What a damp, 
dreary day I If it had been fine 1 should have walked about 
all night. . . . 

But to-morrow, to-morrow I To-morrow she will tell me 
everything. The letter has not come to-day, however. But 
that was to be expected. They are together by now . . . 


Fourth Night 

My God, how it has all ended! What it has all ended ini 
I arrived at nine o’clock. She was alrcad\ tlicrc. I noticed 
her a good wav off; she was standing as she had been that 
first time, with her elbows on the railing, and she did not 
hear me coming up to her. 

“Nastenka!” I called to her, suppressing mv agitation 
with an effort. 

She turned to me quickly. 

“Well?” she said. “Well? Make haste!” 

I looked at her in perplexity. 

“Well, where is the letter? Have you broiiglit the letter,” 
she repeated clutching at the railing. 

“No, there is no letter,” I said at last. “Hasn’t he been 
to you yet?” She turned fearfully pale and looked at me for 
a long time without moving. I had shattered her last hope. 

“Well, God be with him,” she said at last in a breaking 
voice; “God be with him if he leaves me like that.” 

She dropped her eyes, then tried to look at me and could 
not. For several minutes she was struggling v\ith her emo- 
tion. All at once she turned away, leaning her elbows against 
the railing and burst into tears. 

“Oh don’t, don’t 1” I began; but looking at her I had not 
the heart to go on, and what was I to say to her ? 
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“Don’t try and comfort me," she said; “don’t talk about 
him; don’t tell me that he will come, that he has not cast me 
off so cruelly and so inhumanly as he has. What for — ^what 
for? Can there have been something in my letter, that un- 
lucky letter?” 

At that point sobs stifled her voice ; my heart was torn as 
I looked at her. 

“Oh, how inhumanly cruel it is 1” she began again. “And 
not a line, not a line! He might at least have written that 
he does not want me, that he rejects rnc — but not a line for 
three days 1 How easy it is for him. to w’ound, to insult a poor, 
defenceless girl, whose only fault is that she loves him 1 Oh, 
what I’ve suffered during these three days ! Oh, dear ! When 
I think that I was the first to go to him, that I humbled myself 
before him, cried, that I begged of him a little lo\e! . . . 
and aftw ' .1 I Listen,” she said, turning to me, and her 
black eyes flashed, “it isn’t so! It can’t be so; it isn’t natural. 
Either you arc mistaken or 1 ; perhaps he has not received 
the letter? Perhaps he still knows nothing about it? How 
could any one — ^judge for ) ourself, tell me, for goodness’ 
sake explain it to me, I can t understand it — how could any 
one behave with such barbarous coarseness as he has behaved 
to me? Not one word! Why. the lowest creature on earth 
is treated more compassionately Perhaps he has heard 
something, perhaps some one has told him something about 
me,” she cried, turning to nit inquiringh : "What do you 
think?” 

“Listen, Nastenka. I shall go to him to-morrow in your 
name.” 

“Yes?” 

“I will question him about eveiything; 1 will tell him 
everything.” 

“Yes, yes?” 

“You write a letter. Don’t say no, Nastenka, don’t say 
no! I will make him respect tour action, he shall hear all 
about it, and if ” 

“No, my friend, no,” she interrupted. “Enough! Not 
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another word, not another line from me — enough I I don’t 
know him; I don’t love him any more. I will . . . forget 
him.” 

She could not go on. 

“Calm yourself, calm yourself! Sit here, Nastenka,” I 
said, making her sit down on the seat. 

“I am caljn* Don’t trouble. It’s nothing. It’s only tears, 
they will soon dry. Why, do you imagine I shall do away 
with myself, that I shall throw myself into the river?” 

My heart was full : I tried to speak, but I could not. 

“Listen,” she said taking my hand. “Tell me: you 
wouldn’t have behaved like this, would you? You would not 
have abandoned a girl who had come to you of herself, you 
would not have thrown into lier face a shameless taunt at 
her weak foolish heart? You would have taken care of her? 
You would have realized that she was alone, that she did 
not know how to look after herself, that she could not guard 
herself from loving you, that it was not her fault, not her 
fault — that she had done nothing. . . . Oh dear, oh dear!” 

“Nastenka !” I cried at last, unable to control my emotion. 
“Nastenka, you torture me! You wound my heart, you are 
killing me, Nastenka! I cannot be silent! I must speak at 
last, give utterance to what is surging in my heart 1” 

As I said this I got up from the seat. She took my hand 
and looked at me in surprise. 

“What is the matter with you?” she said at last. 

“Listen,” I said resolutely. “Listen to me, Nastenka! 
What I am going to say to you now is all nonsense, all im- 
possible, all stupid! I know that this can never be, but I 
cannot be silent. For the sake of what you are suffering now, 
I beg you beforehand to forgiv’c me!” 

“What is it? What is it?” she said drying her tears and 
looking at me intently, while a strange curiosity gleamed in 
her astonished eyes. “What is the matter?” 

“It’s impossible, but I love you, Nastenka! There it isl 
Now everything is told,” I said with a wave of my hand. 
“Now you will see whether you can go on talking to me as 
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you did just now, whether you can listen to what I am going 
to say to you,” . . . 

‘‘Well, what then?” Nastenka interrupted me. ‘‘What of 
it? I knew you loved me long ago, only I always thought 
that you simply liked me very much. . . . Oh dear, oh dear I” 

‘‘At first it was simply liking, Nastenka, but now, now! I 
am just in the same position as you were when you went to 
him with your bundle. In a worse position than you, Nas- 
tenka, because he cared for no one else as vou do.” 

‘‘What are you saying to me! I don’t understand you in 
the least. But tell me, what’s this for; I don’t mean what 
for, but why are you ... so suddenly. . . . Oh dear, I am 
talking nonsense ! But you. . . .” 

And Nastenka broke off in confusion. Her cheeks flamed; 
she dropped her eyes. 

‘‘W! ..i' .1 be done, Nastenka, what am I to do? I am to 
blame. I have abased your. . . . But no, no, I am not to blame, 
Nastenka; I feel that, I know that, because my heart tells me 
I am right, for I rannot hurt you in any way, I cannot wound 
you! I was your friend, but I am still your friend, 1 have 
betrayed no trust. Here my tears are falling, Nastenka. Let 
them flow, let them flow— they don’t hurt anybody. They 
will dry, Nastenka.” 

‘‘Sit down, sit down,” she said, r aking me sit down on the 
seat. ‘‘Oh, my God!” 

‘‘No, Nastenka, I won’t sit down; I cannot stay here any 
longer, you cannot see me again; I will tell you everything 
and go away. I only want to say that you would never have 
found out that I loved you. I should have kept my secret. 
I would not have worried you at such a moment with my 
egoism. No! But I could not resist it now; you spoke of it 
yourself, it is your fault, your fault and not mine. You can- 
not drive me away from you.” . . . 

‘‘No, no, I don’t drive you away, no !” said Nastenka, con- 
cealing her confusion as best she could, poor child. 

‘‘You don’t drive me away? Nol But I meant to run 
from you myself. I will go away, but first I will tell you all. 
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for when )Wi were crying here I could not lit uninovedi 
when you wept, when you were in torture at being — at 
being— I will speak of it, Nastcnka— at being forsaken, at 
your love being repulsed, I felt that in my heart there was 
so much love for you, Nastenka, so much love! And it 
seemed so bitter that I could not help you with my love, 
that my heart was breaking and I ... I could not be silent, 

I had to speak, Nastenka, I had to speak I” 

“Yes, yesf tell me, talk to me,” said Nastenka with an 
indescribable gesture. “Perhaps you think it strange that I 
talk to you like this, but . . . speak! I will tell you after- 
wards I I will tell you everything.” 

“You are sorry for me, Nastenka, you are simply sorry 
for me, my dear little friend I What’s done can’t be mended. 
What is said cannot be taken back. Isn’t that so? Well, now 
you know. That’s the starting-point. Very well. Now it’s 
all right, only listen. When you were sitting crying I thought 
to myself (oh, let me tell you what I was thinking!), I 
thought, that (of course it cannot be, Nastenka), I thought 
that you ... I thought that you somehow . . . quite apart 
from me, had ceased to love him. Then — I thought that 
yesterday and the day before jesterday, Nastenka — then I 
would — I certainly would — have succeeded in making you 
love me; you know, you said yourself, Nastenka, that you 
almost loved me. Well, what next? Well, that’s nearly all I 
wanted to tell you; all that is left to say is how it would be 
if you loved me, only that, nothing more ! Listen, my friend 
— for any way you are my friend — I am, of course, a poor, 
humble man, of no great consequence; but that’s not the 
point ( I don’t seem to be able to say what I mean, Nastenka, 

I am so confused), only I would love you, I would love you 
so, that even if you still loved him, even if you went on loving 
the man I don’t know, you would never feel that my love 
was a burden to you. You would only feel every minute 
that at your side was beating a grateful, grateful heart, a 
warm heart ready for your sake. ... Oh Nastenka, Nas- 
tenka 1 What have you done to me ?” 
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“Don’t cry; I don’t want you to cry,’’ said Nastenka get- 
ting up quickly from the seat. “Come along, get up, come 
with me, don’t cry, don’t cry,” she said, drying her tears 
with her handkerchief; “let us go now; maybe I will tell 
you something. ... If he has forsaken me now, if he has 
forgotten me, though I still love him (I do not want to de- 
ceive you) . . . but listen, answer me. If I were to love you, 
for instance, that is, if I only. . . . Oh my friend, my friend I 
To think, to think how I wounded jou, when I laughed at 
your love, when I praised you foi not falling in love with 
me. Oh dear I How was it I did not foresee this, how was it I 
did not foresee this, how could I have been so stupid? But 
. . . Well, I have made up my mind, I will tell you.” 

“Look here, Nastenka, do you know what? I’ll go away, 
that’s what I’ll do. I am simply tormenting you. Here you 
are remvw s -‘i tor having laughed at me, and I won’t have 
you ... in addition to your sorrow. ... Of course it is my 
fault, Nastenka, but good-bye 1” 

“Stay, listen to me: can you wait?” 

“What for? How?” 

“I love him; but I shall get over it, I must get over It, I 
cannot fail to get over it; I am getting over it, I feel that. 

. . . Who knows? Perhaps it will all end to-day, for I hate 
him, for he has been laughing at le, while you have been 
weeping here with me, for you have not repulsed me as he 
has, for you love me while he has never loved me, for in 
fact, I love you myself. . . . Yes, I lov e you 1 1 love you as you 
love me; I hav'e told you so before, you heard it yourself — 

I love you because vou are better than he is, because you arc 

nobler than he is, because, because he ” 

The poor girl’s emotion w'as so violent that she could 
not say more; she laid her head upon my shoulder, then 
upon my bosom, and wept bitterly. I comforted her, I per- 
suaded her, but she could not stop erving; she kept pressing 
my hand, and saying between her sobs : “W^ait, wait, it will be 
over in a minute I I want to tell vou . . . you mustn’t think 
that these tears — it’s nothing, it’s weakness, wait dll it’s 
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over.” ... At last she left off crying, dried her eyes and we 
walked on again. I wanted to speak, but she still begged me 
to wait. We were silent. ... At last she plucked up courage 
and began to speak. 

“It’s like this,” she began in a weak and quivering voice, 
in which, however, there was a note that pierced my heart 
with a sweet pang; “don’t think that I am so light and in- 
constant, don’t think that 1 can forget and change so 
quickly. I have loved him for a whole year, and I swear by 
God that I have never, nev'cr, even in thought, been un- 
faithful to him. . . . He has despised me, he has been laugh- 
ing at me — God forgive him! But he has insulted me and 
wounded my heart. I ... I do not love him, for I can only 
love what is magnanimous, what understands me, what is 
generous; for I am like that myself and he is not worthy 
of me — well, that’s enough of him. He has done better than 
if he had deceived my expectations later, and shown me later 
what he was. . . . Well, it’s over! But who knows, my dear 
friend,” she vent on pressing mv hand, “who knows, per- 
haps my whole lo\e was a mistaken feeling, a delusion — 
perhaps it began in mischief, in nonsense, because T was kept 
so strictly by grandmother? Perhaps 1 ought to love an- 
other man, net him, a different man, who would have pity on 
me and . . . and . , . But don’t let us say any more about that,” 
Nastenka broke off, breathless with emotion, “1 only wanted 
to tell you ... I wanted to tell \ou that if, although I love 
him (no, did love him), if, in spite of this \ou still say. . . . 
If you feel that your lo\c is so great that it may at last 
drive from my heart my old feeling — if you will have pity 
on me — if you do not want to leave me alone to my fate, 
without hope, without consolation — if you are ready to love 
me always as you do now — I swear to you that gratitude . . , 
that my love will be at last worthy of your love. . . . Will 
you take my hand?” 

“Nastenka 1” I cried breathless with sobs. “Nastenka, oh 
Nastenka 1” 

“Enough, enough 1 Well, now it’s quite enough,” she said. 
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hardly able to control herself. “Well, now all has been said, 
hasn’t it? Hasn’t it? You are happy — I am happy too. Not 
another word about it, wait; spare me. . . . talk of something 
else, for God’s sake.’’ 

“Yes, Nastenka, yes 1 Enough about that, now I am happy. 

I Yes, Nastenka, yes, let us talk of other things, let us 

make haste and talk. Yes! 1 am ready.” 

And we did not know what to say: we laughed, we wept, 
we said thousands of things meaningless and incoherent; at 
one moment we walked along the pavement, then suddenly 
turned back and crossed the road; then we stopped and went 
back again to the embankment; we were like children, 

“I am living alone now, Nastenka,” I began, “but to-mor- 
row! Of course you know, Nastenka, I am poor, I have only 
got twelve hundred roubles, but that doesn’t matter.’* 

“Of (ou; 'ot, and granny has her pension, so she will be 
no burden. We must take granny.” 

“Of course we must take granny. But there’s Matrona.” 

“Yes, and we’’ c got Fekla tool” 

“Matrona is a good women, but she has one fault: she 
has no imagination, Nastenka, absolutely none; but that 
doesn’t matter.” 

“That’s all right — they can live together; only >ou must 
move to us to-morrow.” 

“To you? How so? All right, I am ready.” 

“Yes, hire a room from us. ^Yc have a top floor, it’s 
empty. We had an old lady lodging there, but she has gone 
away; and I know granny w’ould like to have a young man. 
I said to her, ‘Why a young man?’ And she said, ‘Oh, be- 
cause I am old; only don’t you fancy. Nastenka, that 1 want 
him as a husband for \ou.’ So 1 guessed it was with that 
idea.” 

“Oh, Nastenka 1” 

And we both laughed. 

“Come, that’s enough, that’s enough. But where do you 
live? I’ve forgotten.” 

“Over that way, near X bridge, Barannikov’s Buildings.” 
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“It’s that big house?” 

“Yes, that big house.” 

“Oh, I know, a nice house; only you know you had better 
give it up and come to us as soon as possible.” 

“To-morrow, Nastenka, to-morrow; I owe a little for 
my rent there but that doesn’t matter. I shall soon get my 
salary.” 

“And do you know I will perhaps give lessons; I will learn 
something mjsclf and then give lessons.” 

“Capital 1 And I shall soon get a bonus.” 

“So by to-morrow you will be my lodger.” 

“And we will go to The liarbir of Seville, for they are 
soon going to give it again.” 

“Yes, we’ll go,” said Nastenka, “but better see something 
else and not The Barber of Seville." 

“Very well, something else. Of course that will be better, 
I did not think ” 

As we talked like this we walked along in a sort of delir- 
ium, a sort of intoxication, as though we did not know what 
was happening to us. At one moment m e stopped and talked 
for a long time at the same place; then we went on again, 
and goodness knows where we w’cnt; and again tears and 
again laughter. All of a sudden Nastenka would want to go 
home, and I would not dare to detain her but would want to 
see her to the house; we set off, and in a quarter of an hour 
found ourselves at the embankment by our seat. Then she 
would sigh, and tears would come into her eyes again; I 
would turn chill with dismay. . . . But she would press my 
hand and force me to walk, to talk, to chatter as before. 

“It’s time I was home at last; I think it must be very 
late,” Nastenka said at last. “We must give over being 
childish.” 

“Yes, Nastenka, only I shan’t sleep to-night; I am not 
going home.” 

“I don’t think I shall sleep either; only sec me home.” 

“I should think sol” 

“Only this time we really must get to the house.” 

“We must, we must.” 
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“Honour bright? For you know one must go home some 
time 1” 

“Honour bright,” I answered laughing. 

“Well, come along 1” 

“Come along I Look at the sky, \astcnka. Look I To- 
morrow it will be a lovely da\ ; what a blue sky, what a 
moon! Look; that yellow cloud is covering it now, look, 
look I No, it has passed by. Look, look!” 

But Nastenka did not look at the cloud: she stood mute 
qs though turned to stone; a minute later she huddled 
timidly close up to me. Her hand trembled in my hand: I 
looked at her. She pressed still more closely to me. 

At that moment a young man passed b\ us. He suddenly 
stopped, looked at us intently, and then again took a few 
steps on. My heart began throbbing. 

“W1 1 < \astenka?” I said in an undertone. 

“It’s he,” slit answered in a whisper, huddling up to me, 
still more closely, still more tremulously. ... I could hardly 
stand on my feet 

“Nastenka, Nastenka! It’s you!” 1 heard a y’oice behind 
us and at the same moment the young man took several steps 
towards us. 

My God, how she cried out! Hoyy she started! How she 
tore herself out of my arms and ru hed to meet him ' I stood 
and looked at them, utterly eiushed. But she had hardly 
given him her hand, had hardly flung herself into his arms, 
when she tuined to me again, yyas beside me again in a flash, 
and before I kneyv where I was she threyy both arms round 
my neck and gave me a warm, tender kiss. Then, without 
saying a word to me, she rushed back to him again, took his 
hand, and drew him after her. 

I stood a long time looking after them. At last the two 
vanished from my sight. 


Morning 

My night ended with the morning. It was a wet day. The 
rain was falliqg and heating disconsolately upon my window 
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pane; it was dark in the room and grey outside. My head 
ached and I was giddy; fever was stealing over my limbs. 

“There's a letter for you, sir; the postman brought it,” 
Matrona said stooping over me. 

“A letter? From whom?” I cried jumping up from my 
chair. 

“I don’t know, sir, better look — maybe it is written there 
whom it is from.” 

I broke the seal. It was from her! 

“Oh, forgive me, forgive me ! I beg you on my knees to 
forgive me! I deceived )Ou and myself. It was a tlream, a 
mirage. . . . My heart aches for you to-day; forgive me, for- 
give me! 

“Don’t blame me, for I have not changed to you in the 
least. I told you that I would love you, I love you now, I 
more than love you. Oh, my God! If only I could love you 
both at once! Oh, if only you were hel” 

[“Oh, if only he were jou,” echoed in my mind. I re- 
membered your words, Xastenkal] 

“God knows what I would do for )ou now 1 I know that 
you are sad and dreary. I have wounded you, hut \ou know 
when one loves a wrong is soon forgotten. And you love me. 

“Thank you, yes, thank vou for that love! For it will live 
in my memorv like a sweet dream which lingers long after 
awakening; for I shall remember for ever that instant when 
you opened your heart to me like a brother and so generously 
accepted the gift of my shattered heart to care for it, nurse 
it, and heal it ... If you forgive me, the memorv of you will 
be exalted by a feeling of everlasting gratitude which will 
never be effaced from my soul. ... I will treasure that 
memory: I will be true to it, I will not betray it, I w’ill not 
betray my heart: it is too constant. It returned so quickly 
yesterday to him to w'hom it has always belonged. 

“We shall meet, you will come to us, you will not leave 
us, you will be for ever a friend, a brother to me. .And when 
you see me you will give me your hand. . . . yes? You will 
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give it to me, you have forgiven me, haven’t you? You love 
me as before! 

“Oh, love me, do not forsake me, because I love you so 
at this moment, because I am worthy of your love, because 
I will deserve it . . . my dear I Next week I am to be married 
to him. He has come back in love, he has never forgotten 
me. You will not be angry at my writing about him. But I 
want to come and see you with him; \ou will like him, won’t 
you ? 

‘Forgive me, remember and love your 

N.\STr,N'KA.” 

I read that letter over and over again for a long time; 
tears gushed to my eyes. At last it fell from my hands and I 
hid my fare, 

“T'''’a.iel i .IV, dearie ’’ Matrona began. 

“What is it, Matrona?” 

“I have taken all the cobwebs off the ceiling; you can have 
a wedding or gi\ a party.” 

I looked at Matrona. She was still a hearty, youngish old 
woman, but I don’t know why all at once 1 suddenly pictured 
her with lustreless eyes, .1 wrinkled f.xce, bent, decrepit. . . . 
I don’t know why 1 sudilenly pictured my room grown old 
like Matrona. The walls and the uoors looked discoloured, 
everything seemed dingv; the spiders’ webs were tliicker 
than ever. I don’t know why, but when I looked out of the 
w’indow it seemed to me that the house opposite had grown 
old and dingy too, that the stucco on the columns was peel- 
ing off and crumbling, tha*- the cornices were cracked and 
blackened, and that the walls, of a vivid deep yellow, were 
patchy. 

Either the sunbeams suddenly peeping out from the clouds 
for a moment were hidden again behind a veil of rain, and 
everything had grown dingy again before my eyes; or per- 
haps the whole vista of my future flashed before me so sad 
and forbidding, and I saw myself just as I was now, fifteen 
years hence, older, in the same room, just as solitary, with 
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the same Matrona grown no cleverer for those fifteen years. 

But to imagine that I should bear you a grudge, Nastenka I 
That I should cast a dark cloud over your serene, untroubled 
happiness; that by my bitter reproaches I should cause dis> 
tress to your heart, should poison it with secret remorse 
and should force it to throb with anguish at the moment of 
bliss; that L.should crush a single one of those tender blos- 
soms which you have twined in your dark tresses when you 
go with him to the altar. ... Oh never, never! May your 
sky be clear, may your sweet smile be bright and untroubled, 
and may you be blessed for that moment of blissful happi- 
ness which you gave to another, lonely and grateful heart ! 

My God, a whole moment of happiness! Is that too little 
for the whole of a man’s life? 



J^ttle J^ero 





J^ttle Hero 


THAT time I was nearly eleven, I had been sent in July 
to spent the holida) in a village near Moscow with a relation 
of mine called T,, whose house was full of guests, fifty, or 
perhaps more ... I don’t remember, I didn’t count. The 
hour, was iu*i of noise and gaiety. It seemed as though it 
were a continual holiday, which would never end. It seemed 
as though our host had taken a vow to squander all his vast 
fortune as rapid’^ as possible, and he d’d indeed succeed, 
not long ago, in justifying this surmise, that is, in making a 
clean sweep of it all to the last stick. 

Fresh visitors used to drive up every minute. Moscow was 
close by, in sight, so that those who drove away only made 
room for others, and the everlasting holiday went on its 
course. Festivities succeeded one another, and there was no 
end in sight to the entertainments. There were riding parties 
about the environs; excursions to the forest or the river; 
picnics, dinners in the open air; suppers on the great terrace 
of the house, bordered w ith three rows of gorgeous flowers 
that flooded with their fragrance the fresh night air, and 
illuminated the brilhant lij^hts which made our ladies, who 
were almost every one of them pretty at all times, seem 
still more charming, with their faces excited by the impres- 
sions of the day, with their sparkling eyes, with their inter- 
change of spritely conversation, their peals of ringing laugh- 
ter; dancing, music, singing; if the sky were overcast tableaux 
vivants, charades, proverbs were arranged, private theatri- 

^59 
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ctls were got up. There were good talkerst 8tory*teIIera, wits. 

Certain persons were prominent in the foreground. Of 
course backbiting and slander ran their course, as without 
them the world could not get on, and millions of persons 
would perish of boredom, like Hies. But as I was at that 
time elev’en I was absorbed by very different interests, and 
either failed to observe these people, or if I noticed anytliing, 
did not see it all. It was onl\ afterwards that some things 
came back to nn mind. Mv childish eyes could only sec the 
brilliant side of the picture, and the general animation, 
splendour, and bustle — ,tll that, seen and heard for the first 
time, made such an impression upon me that for the first 
few days, I ^sas completely bewildered and my little head 
was in a whirl. 

I keep speaking of mj age, and of course I was a child, 
nothing more than a child. Many of these lovely ladies petted 
me without dreaming of considering mv age. But strange to 
say, a sensation which I did not myself understand already 
had possession of me; something was alreacH whispering in 
my heart, of which till then it had had no knowledge, no con- 
ception, and for some reason it began all at once to burn 
and throb, and often my face glowed with a sudden flush. 

At times I felt as it were abashed, and e\en resentful of the 
various privileges of mv childish >ears. At other times a sort 
of wonder overwhelmed me, and I would go off into some 
corner where I could sit unseen, as though to take breath 
*nd remember something — something which it seemed to 
me I had remembered perfectly till then, and now had sud- 
denly forgotten, something without w'hich 1 could not show 
myself anywhere, and could not exist at all. 

At last it seemed to me as though I were hiding some- 
thing from every one. But nothing would have induced me 
to speak of It to any one, because, small boy that I was, I 
was ready to weep with shame. Soon in the midst of the vor- 
tex around me I was conscious of a certain loneliness. There 
were other children, but all were either much older or 
younger than I; besides, I was in no mood for them. Of 
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course nothing would have happened to me if I had not been 
in an exceptional position. In the eyes of those charming 
ladies I was still the little unformed creature whom they at 
once liked to pet, and with whom they could play as though 
he were a little doll. One of them particularly, a fascinating, 
fair woman, with very thick luxuriant hair, such as I had 
never seen before and probably shall never see again, seemed 
to have taken a vow never to leave me in peace. I was con- 
fused, while she was amused by the laughter which she con- 
tinually provoked from all around us by her wild, giddy 
pranks with me, and this apparently gave hci immense en- 
joyment. At school among her schoolfellows she was prob- 
ably nicknamed the Tease. She was wonderfully good-look- 
ing, and there was something in her beauty which drew one’s 
eyes from the first moment. And certainly she had nothing 
in corrmon w.'ii the ordinary mod'.st little fair girls, white 
as down and soft as white mice, or pastors’ daughters. She 
was not very tall, and was rather plump, but had soft, 
delicate, exquisite! cut features. There was something quick 
as lightning in her face, and indeed she was like fire all over, 
light, swift, alive. Her big open eyes seemed to flash sparks; 
they glittered like diamonds, and 1 would never exchange 
such blue sparkling eyes for any black ones, were they 
blacker than any Andalusian orb. .Vnd, indeed, my blonde 
was fully a match for the famous brunette whose praises 
were sung by a great and well-known poet, who, in a superb 
poem, vowed by all Castile that he was ready to break his 
bones to be permitted only to touch the mantle of his di- 
vinity with the tip of his finger. Add to that, that my charmer 
was the merriest in the world, the wildest giggler, playful as 
a child, although she had been married for the last five years. 
There was a continual laugh upon her lips, fresh as the 
morning rose that, with the first ray of sunshine, opens its 
fragrant crimson bud with the cool dewdrops still hanging 
heavy upon it. 

I remember that the day after my arrival private theat- 
ricals were being got up. The drawing-room was, as they say, 
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packed to overflowing; there was not a seat empty, and as 
I was somehow late 1 had to enjoy the performance stand- 
ing. But the amusing play attracted me to move forwarder, 
and forwarder, and unconsciously I made my way to the first 
row where I stood at last leaning my elbows on the back of 
an arm-chair, in which a lady was sitting. It was my blonde 
divinity, but We had not yet made acquaintance. And 1 gazed 
as it -happened, at her marvellous, fascinating shoulders, 
plump and white as milk, though it did not matter to me in 
the least whether I stared at a woman’s exquisite shoulders 
or at the cap with flaming ribbons that covered the grey locks 
'bf a v'enerable lady in the front row. Near my blonde divinity 
sat a spinster lady not in her first youth, one of those who, 
as I chanced to observe later, always take refuge in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of \oung and pretty women, select- 
ing such as are not fond of cold-shouldering \oung men. But 
that is not the point, only this lady, noting m\ fixed gaze, 
bent down to her neighbour and with a simper whispered 
something in her ear. The blonde lady turned at once, and I 
remember that her glowing eyes so flashed upon me in the 
half dark, that, not prepared to meet them, I started as 
though 1 W'ere scalded. 1 he beauty smiled. 

“Do )0u like what they are acting?” she asked, looking 
into my face with a shy and mocking expression. 

“Yes,” I answered, still ga/ing at her with a sort of 
wonder that evidently pleased her. 

“But why are you standing? You’ll get tired. Can’t you 
find a seat?” 

“That’s just it, I can’t,” I answered, more occupied with 
my grievance than with the beauty’s sparkling eyes, and re- 
joicing in earnest at having found a kind heart to whom I 
could confide my troubles. “I have looked everywhere, but 
all the chairs are taken,” I added, as though complaining to 
her that all the chairs were taken. 

“Come here,” she said briskly, quick to act on every de- 
cision, and, indeed, on every mad idea that flashed on her 
giddy brain, “come here, and sit on my knee.” 
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“On your knee,” I repeated, taken aback. I have men- 
tioned already that I had begun to resent the privileges of 
childhood and to be ashamed of them in earnest. This lady, 
as though in derision, had gone ever so much further than 
the others. Moreover, I had always been a shy and bashful 
boy, and of late had begun to be particularly shy with women. 

“Why yes, on my knee. Why don’t you want to sit on my 
knee?” she persisted, beginning to laugh more and more, so 
that at last she was simply giggling, goodness knows at what, 
perhaps at her freak, or perhaps at my confusion. But that 
was just what she wanted. 

I flushed, and in my confusion looked round trying to 
find where to escape; but seeing my intention she managed 
to catch hold of my hand to prevent me from going away, 
and pulling- it '^owartls her, suddenly, quite unexpectedly, to 
my intense a'lunishment, squeeze J it in her mischievous 
warm fingers, and began to pinch my fingers until thev hurt 
so much that I had to do my very utmost not to cry out, 
and in my effort o control myself made the most absurd 
grimaces, I was, besides, moved to the greatest amazement, 
perplexity, and even horror, at the discovery that there 
were ladies so absurd and spiteful as to talk nonsense to 
boys, and even pinch their fingers, for no earthly reason and 
before everybody. Probably my ui. nappy face reflected my 
bewilderment, for the mischievous creature laughed in my 
face, as though she were crazy, and meantime she was pinch- 
ing my fingers more and more vigorously. She was highly 
delighted in playing such a m’sehievous prank and com- 
pletely mystifying and embar’-assing a poor boy. My posi- 
tion was desperate. In the first place I was hot with shame, 
because almost everv one near had turned round to look at 
us, some in wonder, others with laughter, grasping at once 
that the beauty was up to some mischief. I dreadfullv wanted 
to scream, too, for she wms wringing my fingers with positive 
fury just because T didn’t scream; while 1 , like a Spartan, 
made up my mind to endure the agonv, afraid by crying out 
of causing a general fuss, which was more than I could face. 
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In utter despair I began at last struggling with her, trying 
with all my might to pull away my hand, but my persecutor 
was much stronger than I was. At last I could bear it no 
longer, and uttered a shriek — ^that was all she was waiting 
fori Instantly she let me go, and turned away as though 
nothing had happened, as though it was not she who had 
played the^ trick but someone else, exactly like some school- 
boy who, as soon as the master’s back is turned, plays some 
trick on some one near him, pinches some small weak boy, 
gives him a flip, a kick, or a nudge with his elbows, and 
instantly turns again, buries himself in his book and begins 
repeating his lessons, and so makes a fool of the infuriated 
teacher who flies down like a hawk at the noise. 

But luckily for me the general attention was distracted 
at the moment by the masterly acting of our host, who was 
playing the chief part in the performance, some comedy of 
Scribe’s. Every one began to applaud; under cover of the 
noise I stole away and hurried to the furthest end of the 
room, from which, concealed behind a column, I looked with 
horror towards the place where the treacherous beauty was 
sitting. She was stiU laughing, holding her handkerchief to 
her lips. And for a long time she was continually turning 
round, looking for me in every direction, probably regretting 
that our silly tussle was so soon over, and hatching some 
other trick to play on me. 

That was the beginning of our acquaintance, and from 
that evening she would never let me alone. She persecuted 
me without consideration or conscience, she became my 
tyrant and tormentor. The whole absurdity of her jokes 
with me lay in the fact that she pretended to be head over 
ears in love with me, and teased me before every one. Of 
course for a wild creature as I was all this was so tiresome 
and vexatious that it almost reduced me to tears, and I was 
sometimes put in such a difficult position that I was on the 
point of fighting with my treacherous admirer. My naive 
confusion, niy desperate distress, seemed to egg her on to 
persecute me more ; she knew no mercy, while I did not know 
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how to get away from her. The laughter which always 
accompanied us, and which she knew so well how to excite, 
roused her to fresh pranks. But at last people began to think 
that she went a little too far in her jests. And, indeed, as I 
remember now, she did take outrageous liberties with a 
child such as I was. 

But that was her character; she was a spoilt child in 
every respect. I heard afterwards that her husband, a very 
short, very fat, and very red-faced man, very rich and ap- 
parently very much occupied with business, spoilt her more 
than any one. Always busy and flying round, he could not 
stay two hours in one place. Every day he drove into Mos- 
cow, sometimes twice in the day, and always, as he declared 
himself, on business. It would be hard to find a livelier and 
more good-natured face than his facetious but always well- 
bred rouiitui. ii.c. He not only lo\ed his wife to the point of 
weakness, softness: he simply worshipped her like an idol. 

He did not restrain her in anything. She had masses of 
friends, male an ' female. In the first phee. almost every- 
body liked her; and secondly, the feather-headed creature 
was not herself over particular in the choice of her friends, 
though there was a much more serious foundation to her 
character than might be supposed from what I have just 
said about her. But of all her friends she liked best of all 
one young lady, a distant relation, who was also of our party 
now. There existed between them a tender and subtle affec- 
tion, one of those attachments which sometimes spring up at 
the meeting of two disposition*- often the very opposite of 
each other, of which one i« deeper, purer and more austere, 
while the other, with lofty humility, and generous self- 
criticism, lovingly gives way to the other, conscious of the 
friend’s superiority and cherishing the friendship as a happi- 
ness. Then begins that tender and noble subtlety in the rela- 
tions of such characters, love and infinite indulgence on the 
one side, on the other love and respect — a respect approach- 
ing awe, approaching anxiety as to the impression made on 
the friend so highly prized, and an eager, jealous desire to 
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get closer and closer to that friend’s heart in every step in 
life. 

These two friends were of the same age, but there was an 
immense difference between them in everything — in looks, 
to begin with. Mme. M. was also very handsome, but 
there was something special in her beauty that strikingly 
distinguished her from the crowd of pretty women; there 
was something in her face that at once drew the affection of 
all to her, or rather, which aroused a generous and lofty 
feeling of kindliness in every one who met her. There are 
such happy faces. At her side everyone grew as it were better, 
freer, more cordial; and yet her big mournful e>es, full of 
fire and vigour, had a timid and anxious look, as though 
every minute dreading something antagonistic and menacing, 
and this strange timidity at times cast so mournful a shade 
over her mild, gentle features which recalled the serene 
faces of Italian Madonnas, that looking at her one soon be- 
came oneself sad, as though for some trouble of one’s own. 
The pale, thin face, in which, through the irreproachable 
beauty of the pure, regular lines and the mournful severity 
of some mute hidden grief, there often flitted the clear looks 
of early childhood, telling of trustful years and perhaps 
simple-hearted happiness in the recent past, the gentle but 
diffident, hesitating smile, all aroused such unaccountable 
sympathy for her that every heart was unconsciously stirred 
with a sweet and warm anxiety that powerfully interceded 
on her behalf even at a distance, and made even strangers 
feel akin to her. But the lovch creature seemed silent and 
reserved, though no one could have been more attentive anti 
loving if any one needed sympathy, 'riiere are women w’ho 
are like sisters of mercy in life. Nothing can be hidden from 
them, nothing, at least, that is a sore or w'ound of the heart. 
Any one who is suffering may go boldly and hopefully to 
them without fear of being a burden, for few men know tlic 
inffnite patience of love, compassion and forgiveness that 
may be found in some women’s hearts. Perfect treasures of 
sympathy, consolation and hope arc laid up in these pure 
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hearts, so often full of suffering of their own — for a heart 
which loves much grieves much — though their wounds are 
carefully hidden from the curious eye, for deep sadness is 
most often mute and concealed. They are not dismayed by 
the depth of the wound, nor by its foulness and its stench; 
any one who comes to them is deserving of help; they are, 
as it were, born for heroism. . . . Mmc. M. was tall, supple 
and graceful, but rather thin. All her movements seemed 
somehow irregular, at times slow, smooth, and even digni- 
fied, at times childishly hasty; and \ct, at the same time, 
there was a sort of timid humilit) in her gestures, something 
tremulous and defenceless, tliough it neither desired nor 
asked for protection. 

I have mentioned already that the outrageous teasing of 
file treacheroiu fair lady abashed me. flabbergasted me, and 
woundnii me . , ihe quick. But thee was for that another 
secret, strange and foolish reason, which I concealed, at 
which I shuddered as at a skeleton. At the very thought of 
it, brooding, utter'y alone and overwhelmed, in some dark 
mysterious corner to which the inquisitorial mocking eye of 
the blue-eyed rogue could not penetrate, I almost gasped 
with confusion, shame and tear — in short, I was in love; 
that perhaps is nonsense, tliat could hardly have been. But 
why was it, of all tlie faces surrou.iding me, only hei face 
caught my attention? Why was it that it was only she whom 
I cared to follow with my eyes, though 1 certainh had no 
inclination in those days to watch ladies and seek their 
acquaintance? This happened most frequently on the eve- 
nings when we were all kept indoors by bad weatlier, and 
when, lonely, hiding in some corner of the big drawing-room, 
I stared about me aimlessly, unable to find anything to do, 
for except my teasing ladies, few people ever addressed me, 
and I w.is insufferably bored on such evenings. Then I stared 
at the people round me, listened to the conversation, of 
which I often did not understand one word, and at that 
time the mild eyes, the gentle smile and lovely face of 
Mme. M. (for she was the object of my passion) for some 
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reason caught my fascinated attention; and the strange 
vague, but unutterably sweet impression remained with me. 
Often for hours together I could not tear myself away from 
her; I studied every gesture, every movement she made 
listened to every vibration of her rich, silvery, but rather 
muffled vo’ice; but strange to say, as the result of all rny 
observations, I felt, mixed with a sweet and timid impres- 
sion, a feeling of intense curiosity. It seemed as though J 
were on the verge of some mystery. 

Nothing distressed me so much as being mocked at in 
the presence of Mme M. This mockerv and humorous perse- 
cution, as I thought, humiliated me. And when there was a 
general burst of laughter at my expense, in which Mme. 
M. sometimes could not lielp joining, in despair, beside my- 
self with misery, I used to tear myself from my tormentor 
and run away upstairs, where 1 remained in solitude the rest 
of the day, not daring to show my face in the drawing-room. 

I did not yet, howc» cr, understand my shame nor my agita- 
tion; the whole process went on in me unconsciously. I had 
hardly said two words to Mme. M., and indeed 1 should 
not dared to. But one evening after an unbearable day 
turned back from an expedition widi the rest of the com- 
pany. I was horribly tired and made my way home across 
the garden. On a seat in a secluded avenue I saw Mme. .M ■ 

chnse?!l,*'“T she had purposely’ 

chosen this so itary spot, her head was drooping and she 

was mechanically twisting her handkerchief. She was so lost 

m thought that she did not hear me till 1 reached her 

"P ^rom her seat,’ turned 

kerchief the " ‘P*^ her hand 

andwllfcf? I, I r>T'"e I'" eye, ,hc smiled to me ' 

TrelLT o , 1 " ‘’“I '’■'I'""'''' “» o" »"« 

pretext or another, to pick a flower, or to see who was rid 
2'" oc« avenoe. And when I walked 

a^y Sbna <» I'" 'y« again and wiped 

away rebellion, tears, which woold persist in rising again 
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and again from her heart and dropping from her poor eyes. 
I realized that I was very much In her way when she sent 
me off so often, and, indeed, she saw herself that I noticed it 
all, but yet could not control herself, and that made my 
heart ache more and more for her. I raged at myself at 
that moment and was almost in despair; cursed myself for 
my awkwardness and lack of resource, and at the same time 
did not know how to leave her tactfully, without betraying 
that I had noticed her distress, but walked beside her in 
mournful bewilderment, almost in alarm, utterly at a loss 
and unable to find a single word to keep up our scanty con- 
versation. 

This meeting made such an impression on me that I 
stealthily watched Mnie. M. the uholc evening with eager 
curiosity, a" ! ' e>- took my eves oft her. But it happened 

that she twice c.iug'-t me unawares watching her, and on the 
second occasion, noticing me, she gave me a smile. It was 
the only time she smiled that evening. The look of sadness 
had not left her facv, which was now very pale. She spent 
the whole evening talking to an ill-natured and quarrelsome 
old lady, whom nobody liked owing to her spying and back- 
biting habits, but of whom every one was afraid, and conse- 
quently every one felt obliged to be polite to her. . . . 

At ten o’clock Mmc. M.’s husband arrived. Till that mo- 
ment I watched her verv attentiveh, never taking my eyes 
off her mournful fate; now at the unexpected entrance of 
her husband I saw her start, and her pale face turned sud- 
denly as white as a handkerchief. It was so noticeable that 
other people observed it. I ovci heard a fr.igmcntary conver- 
sation from which I guessed that Mmc. M. was not quite 
happy; they said her husband was as jealous as an Arab, not 
from love, but from vanitv. He was before all things a Euro- 
pean, a modern man, who sampled the newest ideas and 
prided himself upon them. In appearance he was a tall, dark- 
haired, particularly thick-set man, w'ith European whiskers, 
with a self-satisfied, red face, with teeth w-hite as sugar, and 
with an irreproachably gentlemanly deportment. He was 
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called a clever man. Such is the name given in certain circles 
to a peculkr species of mankind which grows fat at other 
people’s expense, which does absolutely nothmg and has no 
desire to do anything, and whose heart has turned into a 
lump of fat from everlasting sloth/ulness and idleness. You 
continually hear from such men that there is nothing they 
can do owing to certain very complicated and hostile circum- 
stances, which “thwart their genius,” and that it was “sad 
to see the waste of their talents.” This is a fine phrase of 
theirs, their mot d'ordn-, their watchword, a phrase which 
these well-fed, fat friends of ours bring out at every minute, 
so that it has long ago bored us as an arrant Tartuffism, an 
empty form of words. Some, however, of these amusing 
creatures, who cannot succeed in finding anything to do — 
though, indeed, they never seek it — try to make every one 
believe that they have not a lump of f.it for a heart, but on 
the contrary, something very deep, though what precisely 
the greatest surgeon would hardly venture to decide — from 
civility, of course. These gentlemen make their way in the 
world through the fact tliat all their instincts are bent in the 
direction of coarse sneering, short-sighted censure and im- 
mense conceit. Since they have nothing else to do but note 
and emphasize'thc mistakes and weaknesses of others, and 
as they have precisely as much good feeling as an oyster, it 
it not difficult for them with such powers of self-preserva- 
tion to get on with people fairly successfully. They pride 
themselves extremely upon that. They arc, for instance, as 
good as persuaded that almost the whole world owes them 
something; that it is theirs, like an o\stcr which they keep 
in reserve; that all are fools except themselves; that every 
one is like an orange or a sponge, which they will squeeze as 
soon as they want the juice; that they are the masters every- 
where, and that all this acceptable state of affairs is solely 
due to the fact that they are people of so much intellect and 
character. In their measureless conceit they do not admit 
any defects in themselves, they arc like that species of prac- 
tical rogues, innate Tartuffes and F'alstaifs, who arc such 
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thorough rogues that at last they have come to believe that 
that is as it should be, that is, that they should spend their 
lives in knavishness; they have so often assured every one 
that they are honest men, that they have come to believe 
that they are honest men, and that their roguery is honesty. 
They are never capable of inner judgment before their 
conscience, of generous self-criticism; for some things they 
are too fat. Their own priceless personality, their Baal and 
Moloch, their magnificent ego is always in their foreground 
everywhere. All nature, the whole world for them is no 
more than a splendid mirror created lor the little god to ad- 
mire himself continually in it, and to see no one and nothing 
behind himself: so it is not strange that he sees everything 
in the world in such a hideous light. He has a phrase in 
readiness ff, - ' ■ 'w thing and — the acme of ingenuity on his 
part — the most fasldonablc phrase. It is just these people, in- 
deed, who help to make the fashion, proclaiming at every 
crossroad an idea in which they scent success. A fine nose is 
just what they ha\e for sniffing a fashionable phrase and 
making it their own before other people get hold of it, so that 
it seems to base originated with them. They have a par- 
ticular store of phrases for proclaiming their profound 
sympathy for humanit)', for defining w ’lat is the most correct 
and rational form of philanthrops , and continually attack- 
ing romanticism, in other words, escrytlung fine and true, 
each atom of which is more precious than all their mullusc 
tribe. But they are too coarse to recognl/e the truth in an 
indirect, roundabout and unfinished form, and they reject 
everything that is immature, still fermenting and unst.able. 
The well-nourished man has soent all his life in merry-mak- 
ing, with evcr\ thing presided, has done nothing himself and 
docs not know how hard every sort of work is, and so woe 
betide you if you jar upon his tat feelings by any sort of 
roughness; he’ll ne\er forgive sou for that, he will always 
remember it and will gladly asenge it. The long and short 
of it is, that my hero is neither more nor less than a gigantic, 
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Icietvdibly swollen bag, full of sentences, fashionable phrases, 

and labels of all sorts and kinds. 

M. "M., however, had a specialty and was a very remark* 
able map; he was a wit, good talker and story-teller, and 
there was always a circle round him in every drawing-room. 
That evening he was particularly successful in making an 
impression. He took possession of the conversation; he was 
In his best form, gn), phased at something, and he com- 
pelled the attention of all; but Mme. A/, looked all the time 
as though she were III; her face was so sad that I fancied 
every minute that tears would begin quivering on her long 
eyelashes. All this, as I have said, impressed me extremely 
and made me wonder. I went away with a feeling of strange 
curiosity, and dreamed all night of AI. M., though till then 
I had rarely had dreams. 

Next day, early in the morning, I was summoned to a 
rehearsal of some tableaux vivants in which I had to take 
part. The tableaux vivants, theatricals, and afterwards a 
dance were all fixed for the same evening, five days later — 
the birthday of our host’s younger daughter. To this enter- 
tainment, which was almost improvised, another hundred 
guests were invited from Moscow and from surrounding 
villas, so that' there was a great deal of fuss, bustle and 
commotion. The rehearsal, or rather review of the costumes, 
was fixed so early in the morning because our manager, a 
well-known artist, a friend of our host’s, who had con- 
sented through affection for him to undertake the arrange- 
ment of the tableaux and the training of us for them, was 
in haste now to get to Moscow to purchase properties and 
to make final preparations for the fete, as there was no 
time to lose. I took part in one tableau with Mme. M. It 
was a scene from medieval life and was called “The Lady 
of the Castle and Her Page.” 

I felt unutterably confused on meeting Mme. M. at the re- 
hearsal. I kept feeling that she would at once read in my 
eyes all the reffections, the doubts, the surmises, that had 
arisen in my mind since the previous day. I fancied, too, that 
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I WAS, at it were, to blame in regard to her, for having «ome 
upon her tears the day before and hindered her grieving, so 
that she could hardly help looking at me askance, as an un* 
pleasant witness and unforgiven sharer of her secret. But, 
thank goodness, it went off without any great trouble ; I was 
simply not noticed. 1 think she had no thoughts to spare for 
me or for the rehearsal; she was absent-minded, sad and 
gloomily thoughtful ; it was evident that she was worried by 
some great anxiety. As soon as my part was over I ran away 
to change my clothes, and ten minutes la«^er came out on the 
verandah into the garden. Almost a*- the same time Mme. 
M. came out by another door, and immediately afterwards 
coming towards us appeared her self-satisfied husband, who 
was returning from the garden, after just escorting into it 
quite a crowd of ladies and there handing them over to a 
competent, set-zcntc. The meeting of the husband 

and wife was evidently unexpected. Mme. M., I don't know 
why, grew suddenly confused, and a faint trace of vexation 
was betrayed in her 'mpatient mov^ement. The husband, w'ho 
had been carelessly whistling an air and with an air of pro- 
fundity stroking his whiskers, now. on meeting his wife, 
frowned and scrutinized het, as I remember now, with a 
markedly inquisitorial stare. 

“You are going into the garden?’’ he asked, noticing the 
parasol and book in her hand. 

“No, into the copse,” she said, witli a slight flush. 

“Alone?" 

“With him,” said Mme M., pointing to me. “I always 
go a walk alone in the morning.” she added, speaking in an 
uncertain, hesitating voice, as people do when they tell their 
first lie. 

“H’m . . . and I have just taken the whole party there. 
They have all met there together in the flower arbour to 
see N. off. He is going away, vou know. . . . Something has 
gone wrong in Odessa. Your cousin" (he meant the fair 
beauty) “is laughing and crying at the same time; there is 
no making her out. She says, though, that you are angry 
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with N. about something and so wouldn’t go and see him 
off. Nonsense, of course?” 

“She’s laughing,” said Mme. M., coming down the veran- 
dah steps. 

“So this is your daily cavaliere servcntc'' added M. M., 
with a wry smile, turning his lorgnette upon me. 

“Page I” I cried, angered by the lorgnette and the jeer; 
and laughing straight in his face I jumped down the three 
steps of the verandah at one bound. 

“A pleasant walk,” muttered M. M., and went on his 
way. 

Of course, I immediately joined Mme, M. as soon as she 
indicated me to her husband, and looked as though she had 
invited me to do so an hour before, and as though 1 had 
been accompanying her on her walks every morning for the 
last month. But I could not make out why she was so con- 
fused, so embarrassed, and what was in her miiul when she 
brought herself to have recourse to her little lie? Why had 
<she not simply said that she was going alone? 1 did not 
know how to look at her, but o\ern helmed with wonder I 
began by degree very naivelv peeping into her face; but just 
as an hour before at the rehearsal she did not notice either 
my looks or any mute question. Tlie same anviety, only more 
intense and more distinct, was apparent in her face, in her 
agitation, in her walk. She was in haste, and walked more 
and more quickly and kept looking uneasiU down every 
avenue, dowm every path in the wood that led in the direc- 
tion of the garden. And 1, too, was expecting something. Sud- 
denly there was the sound of horses’ hoofs hehind us. It was 
the whole party of ladies and gentlemen on horseback escort- 
ing N., the gentleman who was so suddenly deserting us. 

Among the ladies was my fair tormentor, of whom M. M. 
had told us that she was in tears. But characteristically she 
was laughing like a child, and was galloping briskly on a 
splendid bay horse. On reaching us N. took off his hat, but 
did not stop, nor say one word to Mme. M. Soon all the 
cavalcade disappeared from our sight. T glanced at Mme. M. 
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and almost cried out in wonder; she was standing as white 
as a handkerchief and big tears were gushing from her eyes. 
By chance our eyes met: Mmc. M. suddenly flushed and 
turned away for an instant, and a distinct look of uneasiness 
and vexation flitted across her face. I was in the way, worse 
even than last time, that was clearer than day, but how was 
I to get away? 

And, as though guessing my difiiculty, Mme. M. opened 
the book which she hud in lier hand, and colouring and evi- 
dently trying not to look at rnc she said, as though she had 
only suddenly realized it — 

“Ah! It is the second part. I’ve made a mistake; please 
bring me the first.” 

I could not hut understand. My part was over, and I 
could not have been more directK dismissed. 

I ran olT wiih '>er book aiul did not come back. The first 
part lay undisturbed on the table that morning. . . . 

But I was not myself; in my heart there was a sort of 
haunting terror. I di 1 m\ utmost not to meet Mme. M. But 
I looked with wild curiosity at the self-satisfied person of 
M. M., as though there must be something special about 
him now. I don’t understand what was the meaning of my 
absurd curiosity. I only remember that I was strangely per- 
plexed by all that I had chanced to ee that morning. But 
the day was only just beginning and it was fruitful in events 
for me. 

Dinner was very early that day. \n expedition to a neigh- 
bouring hamlet to see a village festival that was taking 
place there had been fivcil for the evening, and so it was 
necessary to be in time to get ready. I had been dreaming 
for the last three days of this excursion, anticipating all 
sorts of deligiits. .\hnost all the company gathered together 
on the verandah for coffee. I cautiously followed the others 
and concealed myself behind the third row of chairs. I was 
attracted by curiosity, and vet I was very anxious not to be 
seen by Mme. M. But as luck would have it I was not far 
from my fair tormentor. Something miraculous and incredi- 
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faftf^nuig to her that day: she looked twice as hand* 
some. I don’t know how and why this happens, but sudi 
miracles are by no means rare with women. There was with 
us at this moment a new guest, a tall, pale-faced young man, 
the official admirer of our fair beauty, who had just arrived 
from Moscow as though on purpose to replace N., of whom 
rumour said that he was desperately in love with the same 
lady. As for the i ewly arrived guest, he had for a long time 
past been on the same terms as Benedick with Ilea trice, in 
Shakespeare’s ^luth Ado about Nothinej. In short, the fair 
beauty was in her very best form tliat da\. Her chatter and 
her jests were so full of grace, so trustfully nai\e, so inno- 
cently careless, she was persuaded of the general enthusiasm 
with such graceful self-confidence that she realh was all the 
time the centre of peculiar adoration. throng of surprised 
and admiring listeners was continually round her, and she 
had never been so fascinating. I'vcry word she uttered w'as 
marvellous and seductice, was caught up and handed round 
in the circle, and not one word, one jest, one sally was lost. 

I fancy no one had expected from her such taste, such bril- 
liance, such wit. Her best qualities were, as a rule, buried 
under the most harum-scarum wilfulness, the most school- 
boyish pranks, almost ceiging on buffoonerc ; they were 
rarely noticed, and, when they were, were hardU believed 
in, so that now her extraordinary brilliancy was accompanied 
by an eager whisper of amazement among all. There was, 
however, one peculiar and rather delicate circumstance, judg- 
ing at least by the part in it played by Mme. M.’s husband, 
which contributed to her success. The madcap \cntured-— 
and I must add to the satisfaction of almost c\cr\ one or, at 
any rate, to the satisfaction of all the young people — to 
make a furious attack upon him, owing to many causes, 
probably of great consequence in her eyes. She carried on 
with him a regular cross-fire of witticisms, of mocking and 
sarcastic sallies, of that most illusive and treacherous kind 
that, smoothly wrapped up on the surface, hit the mark 
without giving the victim anything to lay hold of, and cx- 
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haust him in fruitless efforts to repel the attack^ rednnng 
him to fury and comic despair. 

I don’t know for certain, but I fancy the whole proceed- 
ing was not improvised but piemeditatcd. This desperate 
duel had begun earlier, at dinner. I call it desperate because 
M. M. was not quick to surrender. He had to call upon all 
his presence of mind, all his sharp wit and rare resourceful- 
ness not to be completely covered \v th ignominv. The con- 
flict was accompanud bv the conti lual and Irrepressible 
laughter of all who witnessed and took part in it That day 
was for him very different fiom the d i\ before. It was 
noticeable that Mmc. M. sevei il times did her utmost to 
stop her indiscreet friend, who wa** certainly trving to depict 
the jealous husband in the most grotesque and absurd guise, 
in e > c ot a bluebeard*’ it must be supposed, judging 
from all f rob ibilities, Irom whit has lemained in my 
memory and hnalK from the pait which I rnself was des- 
tined to pi a} m the affa r. 

I was drawn into it in a most absurd mannei quite un- 
expectedK \nd as ill-luck would ha\e it at chat moment I 
was standing where I could he seen suspecting no evil and 
actually foi getting the piLcaiitons I had so long practised. 
Suddenlv I was brought into t^H" toreground as a sworn foe 
and natural riv il ot M M , is desptrattK in lo\e with his 
wife, of which m\ perseLUtri-ss vowed and swore that she 
had proofs, saMiig that onh that morning she had seen in 
the copse. . . . 

But before she hid time to finish I bioke in at the most 
desperate minute, lhat minute w is so diabolically calcu- 
lated, was so treachcrousK picpaud "o It id up to its finale, 
its ludicrous dt nout ttu nt, and was brought out with such 
killing humour that a pci feet outburst ot ii rcprcssible mirth 
saluted this last salK. And though even at the time I guessed 
that mine wms not the most unpleasant part in the perform- 
ance, yet I was so eontused, so initated and alarmed that, 
full of misery and despair, gasping with shame and tears, I 
dashed through two row^s of chairs, stepped forward, and 
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addressing my tormentor, cried, in a voice broken with tears 
and indignation : 

“Aren’t you ashamed . . . aloud . . . before all the ladies 
... to tell such a wicked . . . lie? . . . Like a small child . . . 
before all these men . . . . What will they say ? ... A big girl 
like you . . . and married 1 . . .” 

But I could not go on, there was a deafening roar of ap- 
plause. My outburst created a perfect furore. My naive ges- 
ture, my tears, and especially the fact that I seemed to be 
defending M. M., all this provoked such fiendish laughter, 
that even now I cannot help laughing at the mere recollec- 
tion of it. I was overcome with confusion, senseless with 
horror and, burning with shame, hiding my face in my hands 
rushed away, knocked a tray out of the hands of a footman 
who was coming in at the door, and flew upstairs to my own 
room. I pulled out the key, which was on the outside of the 
door, and locked myself in. I did well, for there was a hue 
and cry after me. Before a minute had passed my door was 
besieged by a mob of the prettiest ladies. I heard their ring- 
ing laughter, their incessant chatter, their trilling voices; 
they were all twittering at once, like swallows. All of them, 
every one of them, begged and besought me to open the 
door, if only for a moment; swore that no harm should 
come to me, only that they wanted to smother me witli 
kisses. But . . . what could be more horrible than this novel 
threat? I simply burned with shame the other side of the 
door, hiding my face in the pillows and did not open, did not 
even respond. The ladies kept up their knocking for a long 
time, but I was deaf and obdurate as only a boy of eleven 
could be. 

But what could I do now'? Everything was laid bare, 
everything had been exposed, everything 1 had so jealously 
guarded and concealed 1 . . . Everlasting disgrace and shame 
had fallen on me 1 But it is true that I could not myself have 
said why I was frightened and what I wanted to hide; yet 
I was frightened of something and had trembled like a leaf 
at the thought of that something’s being discovered. Only till 
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that minute I had not known what it was : whether it was 
good or bad, splendid or shameful, praiseworthy or repre- 
hensible? Now in my distress, in the misery that had been 
forced upon me, I learned that it was absurd and shameful. 
Instinctively I felt at the same time that this verdict was 
false, inhuman, and coarse; but I was crushed, annihilated; 
consciousness seemed ciieckt d in me and thrown into con- 
fusion; I could not stand up against that verdict, nor criticize 
it properly. I was befogged; 1 only felt that my heart had 
been inhumanly and shamelessly wounded, and was brim- 
ming over with impotent tears. I was irritated; but I was 
boiling with indignation and hate such as I had never felt 
before, for it was the first time in m\ life tliat I had known 
real sorrow, insult, and injury — and it was truly that, with- 
out any exaggeration. The first untried, unformed feeling 
hail Levn so coarsely handled in me, a child. The first fra- 
grant, viiginal motlests had been so soon exposed and in- 
sulted; and the first and perhaps very real and aesthetic im- 
pression had betn so outraged. f)f course there was much 
my persecutors did not know and did not divine in my suffer- 
ings. One circumstance, which I had not succeeded in analys- 
ing till then, of which 1 had been as it were afraid, partly 
entered into it. I went on lying on my bed in despair and 
misery, hiding my face in my pillow, and I was alternately 
feverish and shivery. I was tormented by two questions: 
first, what liad the wretched fair beauty seen, and, in fact, 
what could she have seen that morning in the copse be- 
tween Mme. M. and me? And secondly, how could I now 
look Mme M. in the face without dving on the spot of shame 
and despair? 

An extraordinary noise in the yard roused me at last 
from the state of semi-consciousness into which I had fallen. 

I got up and went to the window. The whole yard was packed 
with carriages, saddle-horses, and bustling servants. It 
seemed that they were all setting off; some of the gentle- 
men had already mounted their horses, others were taking 
their places in the carriages. . . . Then 1 remembered the 
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oq^dition to the village fete, and little by Htde an uneasi> 
ness came over me; I began anxiously looking for my pony 
in the yard; but there was no pony there, so they must have 
forgotten me. I could not restrain myself, and rushed head* 
long downstairs, thinking no more of unpleasant meetings 
or my recent ignominy. . . . 

Terrible news awaited me. There was neither a horse nor 
seat in any of the carriages to spare for me; everything had 
been arranged, all the seats were taken, and I was forced 
to give place to others. Overwhelmed by this fresh blow, I 
stood on the steps and looked mournfully at the long rows 
of coaches, carriages, and chaises, in which there was not 
the tiniest corner left for me, and at the smartly dressed 
ladies, whose horses were restlessly curvetting. 

One of the gentlemen was late. They were only waiting 
for his arrival to set off. His horse was standing at the door, 
champing the bit, pawing the earth with his hoofs, and at 
every moment starting and rearing. Two stable-boys were 
carefully holding him by the bridle, and every one else appre- 
hensively stood at a respectful distance from him. 

A most vexatious circumstance had occurred, which pre- 
vented my going. In addition to the fact that new visitors 
had arrived, fflling up all the seats, two of the horses had 
fallen ill, one of them being my pony. But I was not the only 
person to suffer: it appeared that there was no horse for our 
new visitor, the pale-faced )oung man of whom I have spoken 
already. To get over this difficulty our host had been 
obliged to have recourse to the extreme step of offering his 
fiery unbroken stallion, adding, to satisfy his conscience, that 
it was impossible to ride him, and that they had long in- 
tended to sell the beast for its vicious character, if only a 
purchaser could be found. 

But, in spite of his warning, the visitor declared that he 
was a good horseman, and in any case ready to mount any- 
thing rather than not go. Our host said no more, but now I 
fancied tha't a sly and ambiguous smile was straying on his 
lips. He waited for the gentleman who had spoken so well 
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of his own horsemanship, and stood, without mounting his 
horse, impatiently rubbing his hands and continually glanc- 
ing towards the door; some similar feeling seemed shared 
by two stable-boys, who were holding the stallion, almost 
breathless with pride at seeing themselves before the whole 
company in charge of a horse which might any minute kill 
a man for no reason whatever. Something akin to their 
master’s sly smiled gleamed, too, in their e\es, which were 
round with expectation, and fixed upon the door from 
which the bold visitor was to appear. The horse himself, 
too, behaved as though he were in league with our host and 
the stable-boys. He bore himself proudly and haughtily, as 
though he felt that he was being watched by several dozen 
curious eyes and were glorying in nis evil reputation exactly 
as some incorrigible rogue might glory in his criminal ex- 
ploi»'S. He seemed to be defying the bold man who would 
venture to curb his independence. 

That bold man did at last make his appearance. Con- 
science-strick' n at having kept c\erv one waiting, hurriedly 
drawing on his glo\es, he came forward without looking at 
anytliing, ran down the steps, and only raised his eyes as he 
stretched out his hand to scire the mane of the w'aiting horse. 
But he was at once disconcerted b\ his frantic rearing and 
a warning scream from the frigntened spectators. The young 
man stepped back and looked in perplexiu at the vicious 
horse, w'hich w'as quivering all o\cr, snorting with anger, 
and rolling his bloodshot eves ferociousK. continually rear- 
ing on his hind legs and flir>ging up his fore legs as though 
he meant to bolt into the air and carry the two stable-boys 
with him. For a minute die soung man stood completely 
nonplussed; then, flushing slightly with some embarrassment, 
he raised his eyes and looked at the frightened ladies. 

“A very fine horse 1 ” he said, as though to himself, ’‘and 
to my thinking it ought to be a great pleasure to ride him; 
but . . . but do you know. I think I wron’t go?" he concluded, 
turning to our host with the broad, good-natured smile which 
so suited his kind and clever face. 
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“Yet I consider you are an excellent horseman, I assure 
you,” answered the owner of the unapproachable horse, de- 
lighted, and he warmly and even gratefully pressed the young 
man’s hand, “just because from the first moment you saw 
the sort of brute you had to deal with,” he added with 
dignity. “Would you believe me, though I have served 
twenty-^hree years in the hussars, yet I’ve had the pleasure 
of being laid on the ground three times, thanks to that beast, 
that is, as often as I mounted the useless animal. Tancred, 
my boy, there’s no one here fit for you 1 Your rider, it seems, 
must be some Ilya Muromets, and he must be sitting quiet 
now in the village of Kapatcharovo, waiting for vour teeth 
to fall out. Come, take him away, he has frightened people 
enough. It was waste of time to bring him out,” he cried, 
rubbing his hands complacently. 

It must be observed that Tancred was no sort of use to 
his master and simply ate corn for nothing; moreover, the 
old hussar had lost his reputation for a knowledge of horse- 
flesh by paying a fabulous sum for the worthless beast, which 
he had purchased only for his beauty. . . . \ct he was de- 
lighted now that Tancred had kept up his reputation, had 
disposed of another rider, and so had drawn closer on him- 
self fresh senseless laurels. 

“So you are not going?” cried the blonde beauty, who was 
particularly anxious that her cavalicrc servente should be in 
attendance on this occasion. “Surely you are not fright- 
ened?” 

“Upon my word I am,” answered the young man. 

“Are you in earnest?” 

“Why, do you want me to break my neck?” 

“Then make haste and get on my horse; don’t be afraid, 
it is very quiet. We won’t delay them, they can change the 
saddles in a minute! I’ll try to take yours. Surely Tancred 
can’t always be so unruly.” 

No sooner said than done, the madcap leaped out of the 
saddle ami was standing before us as she finished the last 
sentence. 
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“You don’t know Tancred, if you think he will allow your 
wretched side-saddle to be put on him ! Besides, 1 would not 
let your break your neck, it would be a pity !” said our host, 
at that moment of inward gratification affecting, as his habit 
was, a studied brusqueness and even coarseness of speech 
which he thought in keeping with a jolly good fellow and an 
old soldier, and which he imagined to be particularly attrac- 
tive to the ladies. This was one of his favourite fancies, his 
favourite whim, with which we were all familiar. 

“Well, cry-baby, wouldn’t you like to ha\e a try? You 
wanted so much to go?” said the \aliant horsewoman, 
noticing me and pointing tauntingly at Tancred, because I 
had been so imprudent as to catch her e^c, and she would 
not let me go without a biting word, that she might not have 
dismounted from her horse absolutely for nothing. 

”1 expert you are not such a We all know you are a 

hero and would be ashamed to be afraid; especially when 
you will be looked at, you fim page,” she added, with a fleet- 
ing glance at Mme. M., whose carriage was the nearest to 
the entrance. 

A rush of hatred and vengeance had flooded my heart, 
when the fair .\ma/on hail approached us with the intention 
of mounting Tancred. . . . But I cannot describe what 1 felt 
at this unexpected ihalknge from the madcap. Everything 
was dark before m\ e\es when I saw her glance at Mmc. M. 
For an instant an idea flashed through mv mind . . . but it 
was only a moment, less than a moment, like a flash of gun- 
powder: perliaps it was tlu last straw, and I suddenly now 
was mined to rage as nn spirit rose, so that I longed to put 
all my enemies to utter confusion, and to revenge myself 
on all of them and before e^cr\one, by showing the sort of 
person 1 was. Or whether b\ some miracle, some prompting 
from mediiPval history, of which I had known nothing till 
then, sent whirling through nn giddy brain, images of tour- 
naments, paladins, heroes, ImeU ladies, the clash of swords, 
shouts and the applause of the crowd, and amidst those 
shouts the timid cry of a frightened heart, which moves the 
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proud soul more sweetly than victory and fame— I don’t 
know whether all this romantic nonsense was in my head at 
the time, or whether, more likely, only the first dawning of 
the inevitable nonsense that was in store for me in the future, 
anyway, I felt that my hour bad come. My heart leaped and 
shuddered, and I don’t remember how, at one bound, I was 
down the steps and beside Tancred. 

“You think I am afraid ?’’ I cried, boldly and proudly, in 
such a fever that I could hardly see, breathless with excite- 
ment, and flushing till the tears scalded my checks. “Well, 
you shall see!” And clutching at Tancred’s mane I put my 
foot in the stirrup before they had time to make a movement 
to stop me; but at that instant Tancred reared, jerked his 
head, and with a mighty bound forward wrenched himself 
out of the hands of the petrified stable-boys, and dashed 
off like a hurricane, while every one cried out in horror. 

Goodness knows how’ I got my other leg over the horse 
while it was in full gallop; I can’t imagine, either, how I 
did not lose hold of the reins. Tancred bore me beyond the 
trellis gate, turned sharply to the right and flew along beside 
the fence regardless of the road. Only at that moment I 
heard behind me a shout from fifty voices, and that shout 
was echoed in my swooning heart with such a feeling of pride 
and pleasure that I shall never forget that mad moment of 
my boyhood. All the blood rushed to my head, bewildering 
me and overpowering my fears. I was beside myself. There 
certainly was, as I remember it nows something of the knight- 
errant about the exploit. 

My knightly exploits, how’cvcr, were all over in an instant 
or it would have gone badly with the knight. And, indeed, I 
do not know how I escaped as it was. I did know how to ride, 

I had been taught. But my pony was more like a sheep than 
a riding horse. No doubt I should have been thrown off 
Tancred if he had had time to throw me, but after galloping 
fifty paces he suddenly took fright at a huge stone which lay 
across the road and bolted back. He turned sharply, galloping 
at full speed, so that it is a puzzle to me even now that I was 
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not sent spinning out of the saddle and flying like a ball for 
twenty feet, that I was not dashed to pieces, and that Tancred 
did not dislocate his leg by such a sudden turn. He rushed 
back to the gate, tossing his head furiously, bounding from 
side to side as though drunk with rage, flinging his legs at 
random in the air, and at every leap trjing to shake me off 
his back as though a tiger had leaped on him and were thrust- 
ing its teeth and claws into his back. 

In another instant I should have flown off; I was falling; 
but several gentleman flew t< my resrue. Two of them inter- 
cepted the way into the open country, tw’O others galloped 
up, closing in upon Tancred so that their horses’ sides almost 
crushed my legs, and both of them caught him by the bridle. 
A few seconds later we were back at the steps. 

They lifted me down from the horse, pale and scarcely 
br^ati.Iiig. 1 was shaking like a blade of grass in the wind; 
it was the same with Tancred, who was standing, his hoofs 
as it were thrust into the earth and his whole body thrown 
back, puffing his fiery breath from red and streaming nos- 
trils, twitching and quivering all over, seeming overwhelmed 
with wounded pride and anger at a child’s being so bold 
with impunity. All around me I heard cries of bewilderment, 
surprise, and alarm. 

At that moment my stravi' g eves caught those of Mme. 
M., who looked pale and agitated, and — I can never forget 
that moment — in one instant my face was flooded with 
colour, glowed and burned like fire; I don’t know what hap- 
pened to me. hut confused and frightened by my own feel- 
ings I timidly dropped mv eves to the ground. But mv glance 
w'as noticed, it was caught, it was stolen from me. All eyes 
turned on Mme. M., and finding herstlf unawares the centre 
of attention, she, too, flushed like a child from some naive 
and involuntary feeling and made an unsuccessful effort to 
cover her confusion by laughing. . . . 

All this, of course, was verv absurd-looking from outside, 
but at that moment an extremelv naive and unexpected cir- 
cumstance saved me from being laughed at by every one. 
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and gave a special colour to the whole adventure. The lovely 
persecutor who was the instigator of the whole escapade, 
and who till then had been my irreconcilcablc foe, suddenly 
rushed up to embrace and kiss me. She bad hardly been able 
to believe her eyes when she saw me dare to aciept her 
challenge, and pick up the gauntlet she had flung at me by 
glancing at JMme. M, She had almost dietl of terror and 
self-reproach when I had flown off on 7'ancred; now. when 
it was all over, and particularly when she caught the glance 
at Mme. M., my confusion and my sudden flush of colour, 
when the romantic strain in her frivolous li.tle head had 
given a new secret, un.spokcn significance to the tnornent — 
she was moved to such enthusiasm over m\ "knigiitliness,” 
that touched, jo\ful and proud of me, she rushed up and 
pressed me to her bosom. She lifted the most naive, stern- 
looking little face, on which there quivered and gleamed 
two little crystal tears, and ga/ing at the crowd that 
thronged about her said in a grave, earnest voice, such as 
thev had never heard her use before, pointing to me: "Mats 
e’est tres serieux, vic'ou'ut •>, nc liiz pa^f” She diil not notice 
that all were standing, as though fasiinated, admiring her 
bright enthusiasm. Her swift, unevpetted action, her earnest 
little face, the simple-hearted naivete, the unexpected feeling 
betrayed by the tears that welled In her invariably laughter- 
loving eyes, were such a surprise that everv one stood before 
her as though electrified by her expression, her rapid, fiery 
words and gestures. It seemed as though no one could take 
his eyes off her for fear of missing that rare moment in her 
enthusiastic face. Even our host flushed crimson as a tulip, 
and people declared that they heard him confess afterwards 
that “to his shame” he had been in love for a whole minute 
with his charming guest. Well, of course, after this I was a 
knight, a hero. 

“De Lorgel ToggenburgI” was heard in the crowd. 

There was a sound of applause. 

“Hurrah for the rising generation !” added the host. 

“But he is coming with us, he certainly must come with 
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us/’ said the beauty; ‘Ve will find him a place, we must find 
him a place. He shall sit beside me, on my knee . . . but no, 
no 1 That’s a mistake I . . she corrected herself, laughing, 
unable to restrain her mirth at our first encounter. But as 
she laughed she stroked my hand tenderly, doing all she 
could to soften me, that I might not be offended. 

“Of course, of course,” se\eral voices chimed in; “he 
must go, he has won his place." 

The matter was settled in a trice. The same old maid who 
had brought about my acquaintance with the blonde beauty 
was at once besieged w’ith enli‘( itics from all the younger 
people to remain at home and let me ha\f her seat. She w'as 
forced to consent, to her intense \exition, w’ith a smile and 
a stealths liiss of anger. Her protectress, wdio was her usual 
refuge, m\ former t<je and iii w friend, called to her a^ she 
galloj'i. • ' on her spirited ho-se, laughing like a child, that 
siie envied lier ami would have been glad to sta\ at home 
herself, for it was just going to rain and we should all get 
soaked. 

And she was right In predivting rain. A regular downpoitr 
came on within an hour and the expedition was done for. We 
had to take slielter tor .oine hours in the huts of the village, 
and had to relirn home between nine and ten in the evening 
in the damp mist that followed he rain. I began to be a little 
feverish. At the minute when 1 was starting, Mme. M. came 
up to me and expressed siiiprise that mv neck was uncovered 
and that I had nothing on ova* mv jacket. I answered that 
I had not had time to get mv emit. She t<)ok out a pin and 
pinned up the turned down collar of my shirt, took off her 
own neck a crimson gau/e kcrchiet, and put it round my neck 
that I might not gel a sore throat. Slu did this so hurriedly 
that T had not time even to thank her. 

But when we got Iiome 1 found her in the little draw’ing- 
room with the blonde heautv and the pale-faced young man 
who had gained glorv for horsemanship that dav by refusing 
to ride Tancred. I went up to thank her and give back the 
scarf. But now, after all mv adventures, I felt somehow 
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my leisure to reflect and consider. I was brimming over with 
impressions. As 1 gave back the kerchief I blushed up to my 
ears, as usual. 

“I bet he would like to keep the kerchief," said the young 
man laughing. “One can see that he is sorry to part with 
your'searf." 

“That’s it, that’s it I” the fair lady put in. "What a boy I 
Oh 1’’ she said, shaking her head with obvious vexation, but 
she stopped in time at a grave glance from Mme. M., who 
did not want to carry the jest too far, 

I made haste to get away. 

“Well, you are a bo>,” said the madcap, overtaking me 
in the next room and affectionately taking me by both hands, 
“why, you should liave simply not returned the kerchief if 
you wanted so much to ha\e it. You should have said you 
put it down somewhere, and that would have been the end of 
it. What a simpleton! Couldn’t even do that! What a funny 
boy !’’ 

And she tapped me on the chin with her finger, laughing 
at my having flushed as red as a poppy. 

“I am your friend now, you know; am I not? Our enmity 
is over, isn’t it? Yes or no?’’ 

I laughed and pressed her fingers without a word. 

“Oh, why arc you so . . . why are you so pale and shiver- 
ing? Have you caught a chill?” 

“Yes, I don’t feel well.’’ 

“Ah, poor fellow? That’s the result of over-excitement. 
Do you know what? You had better go to bed without sitting 
up for supper, and you will be all right in the morning. Come 
along.” 

She took me upstairs, and tlierc was no end to the care 
she lavished on me. Leaving me to undress she ran down- 
stairs, got me some tea, and brought it up herself when I 
was in bed. She brought me up a warm quilt as well. I was 
much impressed and touched by all the care and attention 
lavished on me; or perhaps I was affected by the whole day. 
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the expedition and feverishness. As I said good-night to her 
I hugged her warmly, as though she were ray dearest and 
nearest friend, and in my exhausted state all the emotions of 
the day came back to me In a rush ; I almost shed tears as I 
nestled to her bosom. She noticed my overwrought condition, 
and I believe my madcap herstif was a little touched. 

“You are a very good boy,” she said, looking at me with 
gentle eyes, “please don’t be angry with me. You won’t, will 
you ?” 

In fact, we became the warmest and truest of friends. 

It was rather early when I woke up, but the sun was 
already flooding the whole room with brilliant light. I 
jumped out of bed feeling perfectly w’ell and strong, as 
though I had had no fever the day before; indeed, I felt 
now unutterably joyful. I recalled the previous day and felt 
that 1 would have given an\ happiness if I could at that 
minute have embraced my new friend, the fair-haired beauty, 
again, as I had the night before; but it was very early and 
every one wa* still asleep. HurnedK dressing I went out 
into the garden and from there into the copse. I made my 
way where the leaves were thickest, where the fragrance of 
the trees was more resinous, and where the sun peeped in 
most gaily, rejoicing that it could penetrate the dense dark- 
ness of the foliage. It was a lovely morning. 

Going on further and further, before I was aware of it 
I had reached the further end of the copse and came out on 
the river Moskva. It flowed at the bottom of the hill two 
hundred paces below. On the opposite bank of the river 
they w'ere mowing. I watched whole rows of sharp scythes 
gleam all together in the sunlight at e\ery swing of the 
mower and then vanish again like little fiery snakes going 
into hiding; I watched the cut grass flying on one side in 
dense rich swathes and being laid in long straight lines. I 
don’t know how long I spent in contemplation. At last I 
was roused from my reverie by hearing a horse snorting 
and impatiently pawing the ground tw’enty paces from me, 
in the track which ran from the high road to the manor 
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house. 1 don’t know whether I heard this horse as soon as 
the rider rode up and stopped there, or whether the sound 
had long been in my ears without rousing me from my dream- 
ing. Moved by curiosity I went into the copse, and before 
1 had gone many steps I caught the sound of voices speaking 
rapidly, tliough in subdued tones. I went up closer, carefully 
parting ^the branches of the bushes that edged the path, 
and at once sprang back in amazement. I caught a glimpse 
of a familiar Avhite dress and a soft feminine voice resounded 
like music in my heart. It was Mme. M. She was standing 
beside a man on horseback who, stooping down from the 
saddle, was hurriedly talking to her, and to my amazement 
I recognized him as N., the young man who had gone away 
the morning before and over whose departure M. M. had 
been so busy. But people had said at the time that he was 
going far away to somewhere in the South of Russia, and 
so I was very much surprised at seeing him with us again so 
early, and alone with Mme. M. 

She was moved and agitated as I had never seen her 
before, and tears were glistening on her cheeks. The young 
man was holding her hand and stooping down to kiss it. I 
had come upon them at the moment of parting. 'I'liey seemed 
to be in baste. At last he took out of his pocket a sealed 
envelope, gave it to Mme. M., put one arm round her, still 
not dismounting, and gave her a long, fervent kiss. minute 
later he lashed his horse and flew past me like an arrow. 
Mme. M. looked after him for some moments, then pen- 
sively and disconsolately turned homew'ards. But after going 
a few steps along the track she seemed suddenly to recollect 
herself, hurriedly parted the bushes and walked on through 
the copse. 

I followed her, surprised and perplexed by all tliat I had 
seen. My heart was beating violently, as though from terror. 
I was, as it were, benumbed and befogged; my ideas were 
shattered and turned upside down; but I remember I was, 
for some reason, very sad. I got glimpses from time to time 
through the green foliage of her white dress before me: 1 
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followed her mechanically, never losing sight of her, though 
I trembled at the thought that she might notice me. At last 
she came out on the little path that led to the house. After 
waiting half a minute I, too, emerged from the bushes; but 
what was my amazement when I saw lying on the red sand 
of the path a scaled packet, which 1 recognized, from the 
first glance, as the one that liad been given to Mme. M. ten 
minutes before. 

I picked it up. On both sides the paper was blank, there 
was no address on it. \ he envelope was not large, but it was 
fat and heavy, as though there were three or more sheets 
of notepaper in it. 

What was the meaning of this envelope? No doubt it 
would explain the wliole m\ster\. Perhaps in it there w^as 
said all that had scarcely hoj)ed to express in their brief, 
hurried ii'tLrview. He had not eM‘n dismounted. . . . 
Whether he had been in haste or whether he had been afraid 
of being false to himself at the hour of parting — God onlv 
knows. . . , 

I stopped, w’ithout coming out on the path, threw the 
envelope in the most conspicuous place on it, and kept my 
eves upon it, supposing tliat Mme. M. would notice the loss 
and come back and look for it. But after waiting four 
minutes 1 could stand It no Ic^nger, I picked up m\ find again, 
put it in my pocket, and set oft to overtake Mme. M. I came 
upon her in the big avenue in the garden. She was w'alking 
straiglit towards the house with a swift and hurried step, 
though she was lost in thought, and her eves were on the 
ground. I did not know v\hat ti> do. Go up to her, give it 
her? That would be as good as saving that I knew every- 
thing, that I luui seen it all. I should betray myself at the 
first word. And how should I look, at her? How would she 
look at me? I kept expecting that she would discov^er her loss 
and return on her tracks. Then I could, unnoticed, have 
flung the envelope on the path and she would have found it. 
But no! We were approaching the house; she had already 
been noticed. . . . 
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As ill-ludc would have it every one had got up very early 
that day, because after the unsuccessful expedition of the 
evening before, they had arranged something new, of which 
I had heard nothing. All were preparing to set off, and were 
having breakfast in the verandah. I waited for ten minutes, 
that I might not be seen with Mme. M., and making a circuit 
of the garden approached the house from the other side a 
long time after her. She \\ as walking up and down the veran- 
dah with her arms folded, looking pale and agitated, and 
was obviously trying her utmost to suppress the agonizing, 
despairing misery which could be plainly discerned In her 
eyes, her walk, her every movement. Sometimes she went 
down the verandah steps and walked a few paces among the 
flower-beds in the direction of the garden; her eyes were 
impatiently, greedily, even incautiously, seeking something 
on the sand of the path and on the floor of the verandah. 
There could be no doubt she had discovered her loss and 
imagined she had dropped the letter somewhere here, near 
the house — yes, that must be so, she was convinced of it. 

Some one noticed that she was pale and agitated, and 
others made the same remark. She was besieged with ques- 
tions about her health and condolences. She had to laugh, 
to jest, to appear lively. From time to time she looked at her 
husband, who was standing at the end of the terrace talking 
to two ladies, and the poor woman was overcome by die 
same shudder, the same embarrassment, as on the day of 
his first arrival. Thrusting my hand into my pocket and 
holding the letter tight in it, I stood at a little distance from 
them all, praying to fate that Mme. M. should notice me. 
I longed to cheer her up, to relieve her anxiety if only by a 
glance; to say a word to her on the sly. But when she did 
chance to look at me I dropped my eyes. 

I saw her distress and I was not mistaken. To this day I 
don’t know her secret. I know nothing but what I saw and 
what I have just described. The intrigue was not such, per- 
haps, as one might suppose at the first glance. Perhaps that 
kiss was the kiss of farewell, perhaps it was the last slight 
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reward for the sacrifice made to her peace and honour. N. 
was going away, he was leaving her, perhaps for ever. Even 
that letter I was holding in my hand — who can tell what it 
contained I How can one judge i and who can condemn ? And 
yet there is no doubt that the sudden discovery of her secret 
would have been terrible — ^would have been a fatal blow for 
her. I still remember her face at that minute, it could not 
have shown more suffering. To feel, to know, to be con- 
vinced, to expect, as though it were one’s execution, that in 
a quarter of an hour, in a minute perhaps, all might be dis- 
covered, the letter might be found by some one, picked up; 
there was no address on it, it might be opened, and then . . . 
What then? What torture could be worse than what was 
awaiting her? She moved about among those who would be 
her judges. In another minute their smiling, flattering faces 
would be menacing ,md merciless. She would read mockery, 
malice and iev contempt on those faces, and then her life 
would be plunged in everlasting darkness, with no dawn to 
follow. . . Yes, I dill not understand it then as I understand 
it now. I could only have vague suspicions and misgivings, 
and a heartache at the thought of her danger, which I could 
not fully understand. But whatever lay hidden in her secret, 
much was expiated, if expiation were needed, by those mo- 
ments of anguish of which 1 was witness and which I shall 
never forget. 

But then came a iheerful summons to set off; immediately 
every one was bustling about gailv : laughter and lively 
chatter were heard on all sides. Within two minutes the 
verandah was deserted. Mine. M. declined to join the party, 
acknowledging at last that she was not well. But, thank God, 
all the others set off, every one was in haste, and there was 
no time to worry her with commiseration, inquiries, and 
advice. A few remained at home. Her husband said a few 
words to her; she answered that she would be all right 
directly, that he need not be uneasv, that there w'as no occa- 
sion for her to lie down, that she would go into the garden. 
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alone . . . with me . . . here she glanced at me. Nothing could 
be more fortunate 1 I flushed with pleasure, with delight; a 
minute later we were on the way. 

She walked along the same avenues and paths by which 
she had returned from the copse, instinctively remembering 
the way she had come, gazing before her with her eyes fixed 
on the ground, looking about intently without answering 
me, possibly forgetting that I was walking beside her. 

But when we had already reached the place where I had 
picked up the letter, and tlie path endeil, Mine M. suddenly 
stopped, and in a voice faint and weak with misery said that 
she felt worse, and that she wouhl go home. Hut when she 
reached the garden fence she stopped again and thought a 
minute; a smile of despair came on her lips, and utterly worn 
out and exhausted, resigned, and making up her mind to the 
worst, she turned without a word and retraced her steps, 
even forgetting to tell me of her intention. 

My heart was torn with s>mpathy, and 1 did not know 
what to do. 

We went, or rather I led her, to tlie place from which an 
hour before I had heard the tramp of a horse and their 
conversation. Here, close to a shad\ elm tree, was a seat 
hewn out of one huge stone, about whiLh grew ivy, wild 
jasmine, and dog-rose; the whole wooil was dotted with 
little bridges, arbours, grottoes, and similar surprises. Mme. 
M. sat down on the bench and glanced unconsciously at the 
marvellous view that lay open before us. .\ minute later she 
opened her book, and fixed her eyes upon it without reading, 
without turning the pages, almost unconscious of what she 
was doing. It was about half-past nine. The sun was already 
high and was floating gloriously in the deep, dark blue sky, 
as though melting away in its own light. The mowers were 
by now far away; they were scarcely visible from our side 
of the river; endless ridges of mown grass crept after them 
in unbroken succession, and from time to time the faintly 
stirring breeze wafted their fragrance to us. The never 
ceasing concert of those who “sow not, neither do they reap” 
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and arc free as the air they cleave with their sportive wings 
was all about us. It seemed as though at that moment every 
flower, every blade of grass was exhaling the aroma of 
sacrifice, was saying to its Creator, “Father, I am blessed 
and happy.” 

I glanced at the poor woman, who alone was like one dead 
amidst all this joyous life; tv\(j big tears hung motionless on 
her lashes, wrung from her licart b> bitter grief. It was in 
my power to relieve and console this poor, fainting heart, 
only I did not know how to approach the subject, how to 
take the first step. 1 was in agonies. A hundred times I was 
on the point of going up to her, but e\ery time my face 
glow^cd like fire. 

SuddenK a bright idea dawmtd upon me. J had found a 
way of doing it: 1 revived. 

^ ou like me to pick \ou a noscga\ ?” I said, in 
such a jo\fui \oiLe that Mine. M. immcdiateK raised her 
head and looked at me intentU. 

“Yes, do," he saul at last in a weak \oice, w^h a faint 
smile, at onee dropping her e\cs on the book again. 

“Or soon the\ will he mowing tlie grass here and there 
wdll be no flowers/' I ciied, eageil) setting to work. 

1 h:ul soon piektd m\ nosegav, a poor, simple one, I 
should lia\e been ashamed to tc,,xe it ineloors: but how light 
my heart was as I paked the flowers and tied them up! The 
dog-rose and the wild jasmine I pi«.ked closer to the seat, I 
knew that not far ott there was a field ot rye, not >ct ripe. I 
ran there for corntlowers; 1 mixed them with tall ears of 
rye, picking out the finest anil most golden. Close by I came 
upon a perfect nest of forget-me-nots, and m\ nosegay was 
almost complete. 1 arther awa\ in the nuadow there were 
dark-blue campanulas arul wild pinks, and I ran down to 
the very edge of the riser to gtt >cllow water-lilies. At last, 
making my wav back, and going for an instant into the W'ood 
to get some bright green fan-shaped leaves of the maple to 
put round the nosegay, I happened to come across a w'holc 
family of pansies, close to whuh, liiLkilx for me, the fragrant 
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oetot of vkleti betrayed the little flower bi^filtfl In the diidc 
llih griM and etill glieteniag with dropa of dew. The nose< 
gay was complete. I bound it round with fine l(Hig grass 
which twisted into a rope, and I carefully lay the letter in 
the centre, hiding it with the flowers, but in such a way that 
it could be very easily noticed if the slightest attention were 
bestowed upon my nosegay. 

I carried it to Mme. M. 

On the way it seemed to me that the letter was lying too 
much in view: I hid it a little more. As I got nearer I thrust 
it still further in the flowers; and finally, when 1 was on the 
spot, I suddenly poked it so deeply into the centre of the 
nosegay that it could not be noticed at all from outside. My 
cheeks were positively flaming, I wanted to hide my face in 
my hinds and run away at once, but she glanced at mv flowers 
as though she had completelv forgotten that I had gathered 
them. Mechanically, almost without looking, she held out 
her hand and took my present; but at once laid it on the scat 
as though I had handed it to her for that purpose and 
dropped her eyes to her book again, seeming lost in thought. 

I was ready to cry at this mischance. “If onlv mv noscga\ 
were close to her,” I thought; “if onlv she had not forgotten 
itl” I lay down on the grass not far off, put mv right arm 
under my head, and closed m\ eves as though 1 were over- 
come by drowsiness. But I waited, keeping my eyes fixed on 
her. 

Ten minutes passed, it seemed to me that she was getting 
paler and paler . . . fortunately a blessed chance came to 
my aid. 

This was a big, golden bee, brought by a kindly breeze, 
luckily for me. It first buzzed o\er my head, and then flew 
up to Mme. M. She waved it off once or twice, but the bee 
grew more and more persistent. At last Mme. M. snatched 
up my nosegay and waved it before my face. At that instant 
the letter dropped out from among the flowers and fell 
straight upon the open book. I started. For some time Mme. 
M., mute with amazement, stared first at the letter and then 
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at the Sowers which she was holding in her hands, and she 
seemed unable to believe her eyes. All at once she flushed, 
started, and glanced at me. But I caught her movement and 
shut my eyes tight, pretending to be asleep. Nothing would 
have induced me to look her straight in the face at that mo- 
ment. My heart was throbbing and leaping like a bird in the 
grasp of some village boy. I don't remember how long I lay 
with my eyes shut, two or three minutes. At last I ventured 
to open them. Mmc. M. was grec Jil\ reading the letter, and 
from her glowing cliccks, her sparkling, tearful eyes, her 
bright face, c\er\ feature of which w >s qui\ tring with joyful 
emotion, I guessed that theic w is happiness in the letter 
and all her niiseie w is dispeiscil like smoke. \n agonizing, 
sweet feeling gnawed at nu li ait, it was liard for me to go 
on pr ., . . . 

i shall IK \ I * forge' th it rn nuti. ! 

SuddenK. a long wn\ oft, we Ik aid \oices — 

“.Mine. M ' Natalu ' \ if die 

Mine. .\I. divi not answer, hut slie got up qu.ekh liom the 
seat, tame up to nu aiul bent o\ei me. I felt that she was 
looking straight into in\ I ite M\ e\,,lashes quisered, hut I 
eontrolled nu self and did not open m\ i.\ es. I ti led to breathe 
more evenU and qii ttl\. hut nu he lit '<niothered me with 
its \ iolent thiohhmg. llei 'mining breath scoiehcel m\ 
eheeks; she bent elosi down to nu tue as though trsing to 
make sure. At last > kiss iiul tears tell on mj hand, the one 
which was King on iiu buast. 

“Natalie! Natalie ! where aie sou,” we heard again, this 
time quite elose. 

“Coming,’’ said Mine. M , In her mellow, sihery \oice, 
which w as so ehoked am' quit ei ing w ith tears and so subdued 
that no one but 1 could hear that, “Coming!’’ 

But at that instant nu luiit at last betrated me and 
seemed to send all in\ blood luslung to m\ face. At that 
instant a swift, burning kiss scaUled m\ lips. I uttered a 
faint cry. 1 opened mt eyes, but at once the same gauze 
kerchief fell upon them, as though she meant to screen me 
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from the sun. An instant later she was gone. I heard nothing 
but the sound of rapidly retreating steps. I was alone. . . . 

I pulled off her kerchief and kissed it, beside myself with 

rapture ; for some moments I was almost frantic Hardly 

able to breathe, leaning on my elbow on the grass, I stared 
unconsciously before me at the surrounding slopes, streaked 
with coi^nffelds, at the river that flowed twisting and winding 
far away, as far as the eye could see, between fresh hills 
and villages that gleamed like dots all over the sunlit dis- 
tance — at the dark-blue, hardly visible forests, which seemed 
as though smoking at the edge of the burning sky, and a 
sweet stillness inspired by the triumphant peacefulness of 
the picture gradually brought calm to mv troubled heart. I 
felt more at ease and breathed more freely, but my whole 
soul was full of a dumb, sweet yearning, as though a veil 
had been drawn from my eves as though at a foretaste of 
something. My frightened heart, faintly quivering with 
expectation, was groping timidlv and joyfully toviards some 
conjecture. . . . and all at once my bosom heaved, began 
aching as though something had pierced it, and tears, sweet 
tears, gushed from my eyes. I hid my face in my hands, and 
quiv’ering like a blade of grass, gave myself up to the first 
consciousness and revelation of my heart, the first vague 
glimpse of my nature. Mv childhood was over from that 
moment. 

When two hours later I returned home I did not find 
Mme, M. Through some sudden chance she had gone back 
to Moscow with her husband. 1 never saw her again. 
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^An Unpleasant 'Predicament 


T...S unpleasant business occurred at the epoch when the 
regeneration of our beloved latfierland and the struggle of 
her valiant sons towards new' hopes and destinies was begin- 
ning W’i^-h. ’esistible lorce and with a touchingly naive im- 
pecuosity. winter evening in that j'criod, between eleven 
and twelve o’clock, three highlv respectable gentlemen w^ere 
sitting in a comfortable and even luxuriouslv furnished room 
in a handsome uouse of two storeys on the Petersburg Side, 
and w'ere engaged in a staid and edifving conversation on a 
very interesting subject. These three gentlemen w’erc all of 
generals’ rank. Thev were sitting round a little table, each 
in a soft and handsome arm-chair, and as they talked, they 
quietly and luxuriouslv sipped champagne. The bottle stood 
on the table on a silver stand with ice around it. The fact was 
that the host, a privv councillor called Stepan Xikiforovitch 
Nikiforov, an old bachelor of sixty-five, was celebrating his 
removal into a house he had Just bouglit, and as it happened, 
also his birthday, which lie had never kept before. The fes- 
tivity, however, was not on a ver\ grand scale; as w’e have 
seen already, there were only two guests, both of them 
former colleagues and former subordinates of Mr. Niki- 
forov; that is, an actual civil councillor called Semyon 
Ivanovitch Shipulenko, and another actual civil councillor, 
Ivan Ilyitch Pralinsky. They had arrived to tea at nine 
o’clock, then had begun upon the wfine, and knew that at 
exactly half-past eleven thev would have to set off home. 
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Their host had all his life been fond of regfularity. A few 
words about him. 

He had begun his career as a petty clerk with nothing to 
back him, had quietly plodded on for forty-five years, knew 
very well what to work towards, had no ambition to draw 
the stars down from heaven, thoufth he had two stars al- 
ready, and particularly disliked expressing his own opinion 
on any subject. He was honest, too, that is, it had not hap- 
pened to him to do anything particularly dishonest; he was 
a bachelor because he was an egoist; he had plenty of 
brains, but he could not bear showing his intelligence; he 
particularly disliked slovenliness and enthusiasm, regarding 
it as moral slovenliness; and towards the end of his life had 
become completely absorbed in a voluptuous, indolent com- 
fort and systematic solitude. Though he sometimes visited 
people of a rather higher rank than his own, vet from his 
youth up he could never endure entertaining visitors himself; 
and of late he had, if he did not plav a game of patience, 
been satisfied with the society of his dining-room clock, and 
would spend the whole evening do/ing in his arm-chair, lis- 
tening placidly to its ticking under its glass case on the 
chimneypiece. In appearance he was closely shaven and ex- 
tremely * proper-looking, he was well-preserved, looking 
younger than his age; he promised to go on living many 
years longer, and closely followed the rules of the highest 
good breeding. His post was a fairly comfortable one: he 
had to preside somewhere and to sign something. In short, 
he was regarded as a first-rate man. He had only one pas- 
sion, or more accurately, one keen desire: that was, to have 
his own house, and a house built like a gentleman’s residence, 
not a commercial investment. Ilis desire was at last real- 
ised: he looked out and bought a house on the Petersburg 
Side, a good way off, it is true, but it had a garden and was 
an elegant house. The new owner decided that it was better 
for being a good way off: he did not like entertaining at 
home, and for driving to see any one or to the office he had 
a handsome carriage of a chocolate hue, a coachman, Mihey, 
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and two little but strong and handsome horses. All this was 
honourably acquired by the careful frugality of forty years, 
so that his heart rejoiced over it. 

This was how it was that Stepan Nikiforovitch felt such 
pleasure in his placid heart that he actually invited two 
friends to see him on his birthday, which he had hitherto 
carefully concealed from his most intimate acquaintances. 
He had special designs on one of these visitors. He lived in 
the upper stores of his new house, and he wanted a tenant 
for the lower half, which was built and arranged in exactly 
the same way. Stepan Xikifonnitch was reckoning upon 
Semyon Iv'anovitch Shipulenko, and had twice that evening 
broached the subject in the course of cons ersation. But 
Semyon Isanovitch made no response. The latter, too, was 
a man who had doggedly mule a way for himself in the 
course ot long scars He had black ''..ir and whiskers, and 
a face that alwass had a ^hadc of jaundice. He was a mar- 
ried man of morose disposition sslio liked to stss at home; he 
ruled his house. .oUl ssith a rod ot iron; in his offieial duties 
he had the greatest self-contidencc. He, too, knew perfectly 
well what goal he ss is making for, and better still, what he 
never svould reach. He ssas in a good position, and he Wr’as 
sitting tight there. Though he looked upon the new' reforms 
with a certain distaste, he was not particularls agitated 
about them' he was extiemtlv self-confident, and listened 
with a shade of ironical inaliic to Is an Ilsitch Pralinskv ex- 
patiating on ness tlamcs All of them had been drinking 
rather freels, bosses er, so tl.at Stepan Nikiforosutch him- 
self condescended to tak^ part in a slight discussion with 
Mr. Pralinskv concerning the latest reforms. But sve must 
say a few words about h's Txcillencs', Mr. Pralinsky, espe- 
cially as he is the chief luro of the present story. 

The actual cis-il councillor Is an llyitch Pralinsky had only 
been “his Excellcncs” for four months; in short, he was a 
young general. He was voung in years, too — only forty- 
three, no more — and he looked and liked to look even 
younger. He was a tall, handsome man, he was smart in his 
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dress, and prided himself on its solid, dignified character; 
with great aplomb he displayed an order of some conse- 
quence on his breast. From his earliest childhood he had 
known how to acquire ‘the air<i and graces of aristocratic 
society, and being a bachelor, dreamed of a wealthy and even 
aristocrhtic bride. He dreamed of many other things, tliough 
he was far from being stupid. At times be was a great talker, 
and even liked to assume a parJiamentarv pose. He came of 
a good family. He was the son of a general, anil brought up 
in the lap of luxury; in his tender childhood he had been 
dressed m velvet and fine linen, had been educated at an 
aristocratic school, and though he acquired eery little learn- 
ing there he was successful in the service, and had worked 
his way up to being a general. The authorities looked upon 
him as a capable man, and e\cn expected great things from 
him in the future. Stepan Nikiforov itch, under whom Ivan 
Ilyitch had begun his career in the service, and under whom 
he had remained untd he was made a general, had never 
considered him a good business man and had no expectations 
of him whatever. What he liked in him was that he belonged 
to a good famiK, had propert) — that is. a big block of build- 
ings, let out in Hats, in charge of an overseer — was connected 
with pe-rsons of consequence, and what was more, had a 
majestic bearing. .Stepan Nikiforoviteb blamed him invvardlv 
for excess of imagination and instability. Ivan Ilvitch himself 
felt at times that he had too much uvioio-pt oprr and even 
sensitiveness. Strange to sav, he had attacks from time to 
time of morbid tenderness of conscience and even a kind of 
faint remorse. With bitterness and a secret soreness of heart 
he recognised now and again that he did not fly so high as he 
imagined. At such moments he sank into despondency, espe- 
cially when he was suffering from b.emorrhoids, called his 
life utie existence manqnee, and ceased — priv'atelv, of course 
— to believe even m his parliamentary capacities, calling 
himself a talker, a maker of phrases; and though all that, 
of course, did him great credit, it did not in the least prevent 
him from raising his head again half an hour later, and 
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growing even more obstinately, even more conceitedly self- 
confident, and assuring himself that he would yet succeed in 
making his mark, and that he would be not only a great 
official, but a statesman whom Russia would long remember. 
He actually dreamed at times of monuments. From this it 
will be seen that Ivan Ilyitch aimed high, though he hid his 
vague hopes and dreams deep in his heart, even with a cer- 
tain trepidation. In short, he was a good-natured man and 
a poet at heart. Of late years these morbid moments of dis- 
illusionment had begun to be more frequent. He had become 
peculiarly irritable, ready to t ke offence, and was apt to 
take any contradiction as an affront. But reformed Russia 
gave him great hopes. His promotion to general was the 
finishing touch. He was roused: he held his head up. He 
suddenly began talking freely and eloquently. He talked 
about till. ..vW iileas, which he very quickly and unexpectedly 
made his own and professed with vehemence. He sought 
opportunities for speaking, liroxe about the town, and in 
many j)laces s iceeded in gaining the reputation of a des- 
perate I.iberal, which flattered him greatly. That evening, 
after drinking four glasses, he was particularly exuberant. 
He wanted on every point to confute Stepan Xikiforovitch, 
wliom he had not seen for some time past, and whom he had 
hitherto always respectevl and even obeyed. He considered 
him for some reason re.ictionary, and fell upon him with 
exceptional heat. Stepan Nikilorovitch hardly answered 
him, but only listened slyly, though the subject interested 
him. Ivan Ilyitch got hot, and in the heat of the discussion 
si])pcd his glass more oUen than he ought to have done. 
Then Stepan Xikiforovitch took the bottle and at once filled 
his glass again, which for some reason seemed to offend Ivan 
Ilyitch. especiallv as Semyon Ivanovitch Shipulenko, whom 
he particularly despised and indeed feared on account of 
his cynicism ami ill-nature, preserved a treacherous silence 
and smiled more frequently than was necessary. “They seem 
to take me for a sclioolboy.*' flashed across Ivan Ilyitch’s 
mind. 
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**No, it wts time, high time,” he went on hotly. “We have 
put it off too long, and to my thinking humanity is the first 
consideration, humanity with our inferiors, remembering 
that they, too, are men. Humanity will save everything and 
bring out all that is . . 

“I^e-he-he-he I” was heard from the direction of Semyon 
Ivanovitch. 

“But why are you giving us such a talking to?” Stepan 
Nikiforovitcb protested at last, with an affable smile. “J 
must own, Ivan Ilyitch, I have not been able to make out, so 
far, what you are maintaining. You advocate humanity. 
That is love of your fellow-creatures, isn't it?” 

“Yes, if you like. I . . .” 

“Allow me ! As far as 1 can see, that’s not the only thing. 
Love of one’s fellow-creatures has always been fitting. The 
reform movement is not confined to that. All sorts of ques- 
tions have arisen relating to the peasantry, the law courts, 
economics, government contracts, morals and . . . and . . . 
and those questions are endless, and all togetlier ma\ give 
rise to great upheavals, so to say. That is what we have been 
anxious about, and not simply humanit\. . . .” 

“Yes, the thing is a bit deeper than that,” observed Sem- 
yon Ivano.vltch. 

“I quite understand, and allow me to observ'e, Semyon 
Ivanovitch, that I can’t agree to being inferior to you in 
depth of understanding,” Ivan Ilyitch observed sarcastically 
and with excessive sharpness. “However, I will make so bold 
as to assert, Stepan Nikiforovitcb, that you have not under- 
stood me either. . . .” 

“No, I haven’t.” 

“And yet I maintain and everywhere advance the idea 
that humanity and nothing else with one’s subordinates, from 
the official in one’s department down to the copying clerk, 
from the copying clerk down to the house serf, from the 
servant down to the peasant — humanity, I say, may serve, so 
to speak, as- the corner-stone of the coming reforms and the 
reformation of things in general. Why? Because. Take a 
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syllogism. I am human, consequently I am loved. I am 
loved, so confidence is felt in me. There is a feeling of con- 
fidence, and so there is trust. There is trust, and so there is 
love . . . that is, no, I mean to say that if they trust me they 
will believe in the reforms, they will understand, so to speak, 
the essential nature of them, will, so to speak, embrace each 
other in a moral sense, and will settle the whole business in a 
friendly way, fundamentally. What are you laughing at, 
Semyon Ivanovitch? Can’t you understand?” 

Stepan Nikiforovitch raised his e\ebrows without speak- 
ing; he was surprised. 

“I fancy I have drunk a little too much,” said Semyon 
Ivanovitch sarcastically, "and so I am a little slow of com- 
prehension. Not quite all ms wits about me.” 

Ivan Tlvilcb winced. 

‘'We siiould break down.” StepTn Nikiforovitch pro- 
nounced suddenU, after a slight pause of hesitation. 

“How’ do you mean we should bre ik down?” asked Ivan 
Ilyitch, surprised at Stepan Nikitoruvitch’s abrupt remark. 

‘‘Why, we should break under the strain.” Stepan Niki- 
forovitch e\idently did not care to explain further. 

“I suppose )ou are thinking of new wine in old bottles?” 
Ivan Ilyitch replied, not without ironv. ‘‘Well. I can answer 
for myself, anywas.” 

At that moment the clock struck half-past eleven. 

‘‘One sits on and on, but one must go at last,” said Sem- 
yon Ivanovitch, getting up. But Ivan Ilyitch was before 
him; he got up from the tabL and took his sable cap from 
the chimneypiece. He looked as though he had been insulted. 

‘‘So how is it to be, .Senuon Ivanovitch? Will you think 
it over?” said Stepan N kiforovitch, as he saw the visitors 
out 

“About the flat, \ou mean? I’ll think it over. I’ll think it 
over.” 

“Well, when you have made up \our mind, let me know as 
soon as possible.” 

“Still on business?” Mr. Pralinsky observed affably, in a 
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^slightly ingratiating tone, playing with his hat. It seemed to 
him as though they were forgetting him. 

Stepan Nikiforovitch raised his eyebrows and remained 
mute, as a sign that he would not detain his visitors. Sem- 
yon Ivanovitch made haste to bow himself out. 

“Well . . . after that what is one to expect ... if you 
don’t understand the simple rules of gooii manners . . .” 
Mr. Pralinsky reflected to himself, and held out his hand to 
Stepan Nikiforovitch in a particularly ofihaiui wav. 

In the hall Ivan llyitch wrapped iiimse/f u]) in his lif^ht, 
expensive fur coat; he tried for some re.ison not to notice 
Semyon Ivanovitch ’s shabby raccoon, and tht\ both began 
descending the stairs. 

“The old man seemed offended,” said Ivan llyitch to the 
silent Semyon Ivanovitch. 

“No, why?” answered the latter with cool composure. 
“Servile flunkey,” Ivan llyitch thought to himself. 

They went out at the front door. Semyon Ivamtvitch’s 
sledge with a grey ugly horse drove up. 

“What the devil! What has Trifon done with my car- 
riage?” cried Ivan llyitch, not seeing his carriage. 

The carriage was nowhere to be seen. Stepan Nikiforo- 
vitch’s servant knew nothing about it. Thev appealed to 
Varlam, Semyon Ivanovitch’s coachman, and received the 
answer that he had been standing there all the time and 
that the carriage had been there, but now there was no sign 
of it. 

“An unpleasant predicament,” Mr. Shipulenko pro- 
nounced. “Shall I take you home?” 

“Scoundrelly people 1” Mr, Pralinsky cried with fury. “He 
asked me, the rascal, to let him go to a wedding close here 
in the Petersburg Side; some crony of his was getting mar- 
ried, deuce take herl 1 sternly forbade him to absent him- 
self, and now I’ll bet he has gone off there.” 

“He certainly has gone there, sir,” observed Varlam; 
“but he promised to be back in a minute, to be here in time, 
that is.” 
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**Wcll, there it is 1 I had a presentiment that this would 
happen! I’ll give it to him!” 

**You’d better give him a good flogging once or twice at 
the police station, then he will do what you tell him,” said 
Semyon Ivanovitch, as he wrapped tlie rug round him. 

“Please don’t you trouble, Semyon Ivanovitch I” 

“Well, won’t you let me take you along?” 

** Merit, bon ’loyaqcy 

Semyon Ivanovitch drove oh, wlule I /an Ilyitch set off 
on foot along the wooden pavement, conscious of a rather 
acute irritation. 

“Yes, indeed I’ll give it to you row% you rogue! I am 
going on foot on puipose to make jou feel it, to frighten 
you! .ume bjck and hear th it his master has gone 

off on foot . . the llackguardl” 

Ivan Ilyitch had never abused an\ fine I ke this, but he was 
greath angered, and besides, rheri wa'. a bu/zmgin his head. 
He was not given to drink, so five or ^i\ glasses soon atlccted 
him. But the night was enchuiting. Fhere was a frost, but 
it was remarkablv still and there was no wind. There was a 
clear, starry skv. The full moon was bathing the earth in soft 
silver light. It v\as so lo\elv that after walking some fifty 
paces Ivan Ilvitih almost forgot his troubles. He felt partic- 
ularly pleased. People (julcklv change from one mood to an- 
other when thev arc a little diunk. He was even pleased witli 
the ugly little vvooilen houses ot the deserted street. 

“It’s realh a capital thing that I am walking,” he thought: 
“it’s a lesson to Tiiton and a pleasure to me. 1 really ought 
to WMlk oftener. A-d I shall soon puk up a sledge on the 
Great Prospect. lt\ a i^lorious ivglit. What little houses 
they all are! I suppose small fj\ live here, clerks, tradesmen, 
perhaps. . . . 'Pliat Stepan Nikiforo\ itch ! What reaction- 
aries the} all are, those old togies! bogies, yes, r*est le mot. 
He is a sensible man, though: he has that bon sens^ sober, 
practical understanding of things. But they are old, old. 
There is a lack of . . . what is it? There is a lack of some- 
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thing. . . . ‘We shall break down.* What did he mean by 
that? He actually pondered when he said it. He didn’t un- 
derstand me a bit. And yet how could he help understand^ 
ing? It was more difficult not to understand it than to under- 
stand it. The chief thing is that I am convinced, convinced in 
my soul. Humanity . . . the love ot one’s kind. Restore a 
man to himself, revive his personal dignity, and then . . . 
when the ground is prepared, get to work. I believe that’s 
clear? Yesl Allow me, ^our Kxcelltncy; take a syllogism, 
for instance: we meet, for instance, a clerk, a poor, down- 
trodden clerk. ‘Well . . . who are \ou?’ Answer: ‘A clerk.’ 
Very good, a clerk; further: ‘What sort of clerk arc you?’ 
Answer: ‘I am such and such a clerk,’ he says. ‘.\rc you in 
the service?' ‘I am.’ ‘Do \ou want to be happv?’ ‘I do.’ 
‘What do you need for happiness?’ ‘This and that.’ ‘Why?’ 
‘Because . . .’ and there the man understands me with a 
couple of woids, the man’s mine, the man is caught, so to 
speak, in a net, and I can do what I like with him, that is, 
for his good. Horrid man that Semvon Ivanovitchl .And 
what a nasty phi/ he has! . . . ‘I'log him in the police sta- 
tion,’ he said that on purpose. No, jou are talking rubbish; 
you can flog, but I’m not going to; 1 shall punish Trifon 
w’ith words, I shall punish him with reproaches, he will 
feel it. As for flogging, h’m 1 ... It is an open question, h’m ! 

. . . What about going to Fmerance? Oh, damnation take it, 
the cursed pavement!” he cried out, suddenly tripping up. 
“.\.nd this is the capital. I’nlightenmcnt ! One might break 
one’s leg. H’m! I detest that Semyon Ivanov itch; a most re- 
volting phiz. He was chuckling at me just now when I said 
they would embrace each other in a moral sense. Well, and 
they will embrace each other, and what’s that to do with 
you? I am not going to embrace you; I’d rather embrace a 
peasant. ... If I meet a peasant, I shall talk to him. I was 
drunk, though, and perhaps did not express myself properly. 
Possibly I am not expressing myself rightly now. . . . H’m! 

I shall nevfer touch wine again. In the evening you babble, 
and next morning you are sorry for it. After all, I am walk- 
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ing quite steadily. . . . But they are all scoundrels, anyhow!” 

So Ivan Ilyitch meditated incoherently and by snatches, as 
he went on striding along the pavement. The fresh air be- 
gan to affect him, set his mind working. Five minutes later 
he would have felt soothed and sleepy. But all at once, 
scarcely two paces from the Great Prospect, he heard music. 
He looked round. On the other side of the street, in a very 
tumble-down-looking long wooden house of one storey, there 
was a great fete, there was the scraping of violins, and the 
droning of a double bass, and the squeaky tooting of a flute 
playing a very gay quadrille tune. Under the windows stood 
an audience, mainly of women in a wadded pelisses with 
kerchiefs on their heads; thc\ were straining every effort to 
see something dirough a ci.ick in the shutters. Evidently 
there nn'- o gay party within. The sound of the thud of 
dancing tcct reached the other side of the street. Ivan 
Ilyitch saw a policeman standing not far off. and went up to 
him. 

“Whose house is that, brother?" he asked, flinging his 
expensive fur coat open, just far enough to allow the police- 
man to see the imposing decoration on his breast. 

“It belongs to the registration clerk Pseldonimov," an- 
sw'ered the policcmin, driwing h’msclf up instantly, discern- 
ing the decoration. 

“Pseldonimos ? Bah! PscIJonimoc ! What is he up to? 
Getting married?" 

“Yes, your Honour, to a daughter of .1 titular councillor, 
Mlekopitaev, a titular councillor . . . used to serve in the 
municipal department. 1 hat house goes with die bride.” 

“So that now the house is Pseldonimov 's and not Mleko- 
pitaev’s?” 

“Yes, Pseldonimov ’s, \our Honour. It was Mlekopitaev’s, 
but now it is Pseldonimov’s." 

“H’m I I am asking you, mv man, because I am his chief. 
I am a general in the same office in which Pseldonimov 
serves. 

“Just so, your Excellency." 
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The policeman drew himself up more stiffly than ever, 
while Ivan Jlyitch seemed to ponder. He stood still and 
meditated. . . . 

Yes, Pseldonimov really was in his department and in his 
own office; he remembered that. He was a little clerk with a 
salary of ten roubles a month. As Mr. I’ralinsky had re- 
ceived his department very lately he miJ^ht not have re- 
membered precisely all his subordinates, but Pseldonimov he 
remembered just because of his surname. It bad caught his 
eye from the very first, so that at the time he had had the 
curiosity to look w'ith special attention at the possessor of 
such a surname. He remembered iiow a very \oung man with 
a long hooked nose, with tufts of flaxen liair, lean and ill- 
nourished, in an impossible uniform, and with unmention- 
ables so impossible as to be actualh unseemK ; he remem- 
bered how the thought had flashed through his mind at 
the time: shouldn’t he give the poor fellow ten roubles for 
Christmas, to spend on his wardrobe? But as the poor fel- 
low’s face was too austere, and his expression extremeU un- 
prepossessing, even exciting repulsion, the good-natured 
idea somehow faded a\\a\ of itself, so Pseldonimov did not 
get his tip. He had been the more surprised when this same 
Pseldonirhov had not more than a week before asked for 
leave to be married. lean IKiteh rememhereil that he had 
somehow not had time to go into the matter, so that the 
matter of the marriage had been settleel offhanel, in haste'. 
But yet he did remember exactU that Pseldonimov was re- 
ceiving a wooden house anel four hundred roubles in cash as 
dowry with his bride. The circumstance had surpriseel him 
at the time; he remembered that he had made a slight jest 
over the juxtaposition of the names Pseldonimov and Mlcko- 
pitaev. He remembered all that clearly. 

He recalled it, and grew more and more pensive. It is 
well known that whole trains of thought sometimes pass 
through our brains instantaneously as though they w’cre sen- 
sations without being translated into human speech, still less 
into literary language. But we will try to translate these sen- 
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sfttions of our hero’s, and present to the reader at least the 
kernel of them, so to say, what was most essential and near- 
est to reality in them. For many of our sensations when 
translated into ordinary language seem absolutely unreal. 
That is why they never find expression, though every one 
has them. r)f course Ivan IIv itch’s sensations and thoughts 
were a little incoherent. But you kiujw the reason. 

“Why,” flashed through his mind, “here we all talk and 
talk, but when it comes to action — it all ends in nothing. 
Here, for instance, take this Fscldonimov: he has just come 
from his wedding full of hope and excitement, looking for- 
ward to his wedding feast. . . . d his is one of the most bliss- 
ful days of his life. . . . Xow he is husv with his guests, is 
giving a banquet, a modest one, poor, hut gay and full of 
genuii^ ' Inc^s. . . . What if he knew that at this very 
moment 1, 1 his superior, his chic*', am standing by his 
house listening to the music? Yes, reallv how would he 
feel? \o, what would he feel if 1 siuldenlv walked in? H’m! 

. . . Of course .it first he would he Irigntened. he would be 
dumb with emb.irrassmciit. ... 1 should be in his wax, and 
perhaps should upset ex erx thing. Yes, that would be so if 
any other general xxent in. but not 1 . . . . That’s a fact, any 
one else, but not 1. . . . 

“Yes, Stepan Nikiforoxitch ! Y’ou did not understand me 
just noxx, but here is an example ready for xou. 

“Yes, XX e all make an outerx about acting humanely, but 
we are not capable of heroism, of fine actions. 

“What sort of heroism? This sort. Consider: in the 
existing relations of the xarious members of society, for me, 
for me, after midn'ght to gix in to the xxedding of mv sub- 
ordinate, a registrati(»n clerk, at ten roubles the month — 
why, it would mean embarrassment, a revolution, the last 
days of Pompeii, a nonsensical follv. No one would under- 
stand it. Stepan Nikiforovitch would die before he under- 
stood it. Whv, he said we should break doxvn. Yes, but that’s 
you old people, inert, paralxtic people; but I shan’t break 
down, I will transform the last dav of Pompeii to a day of 
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the utmost sweetness for my subordinate, and a wild action 
to an action normal, patriarchal, lofty and moral. How? 
Like this. Kindly listen. . . . 

“Here ... I go in, suppose; they are amazed, leave oflF 
dancing, look wildly at me, draw back. Quite so, but at once 
I speak out : I go straight up to the frightened Pseldonimov, 
and with'*a most cordial, affable smile, in the simplest words, 

I say: ‘This is how it is, I have been at his Excellency Stepan 
Nikiforovitch’s. 1 expect vou know, close here in the neigh- 
bourhood. . . . ’ Well, then, lightly, in a laughing way, I 
shall tell him of my adventure with Trifon. From Trifon I 
shall pass on to saying how I w alked here on foot. . . . ‘Well, 

I heard music, I inquired of a policeman, and learned, 
brother, that it was jour w’edding. Let me go in, 1 thought, 
to my subordinate’s; let me see how my clerks enjov them- 
selves and . . . celebrate their W'edding. I suppose you won’t 
turn me out?’ Turn me out ! What a word for a subordinate ! 
How the devil could he dream of turning me out ! I fancy 
that he would be half crazy, that he would rush headlong 
to seat me in an arm-chair, would be trembling with delight, 
would hardly know what he was doing for the first minute ! 

“Why, what can be simpler, more elegant than such an ac- 
tion? Why did I go In ? That’s another question ! That is, so 
to say, the moral aspect of the question. That’s the pith. 

“H’m, what was I thinking about, yes ! 

“Well, of course they will make me sit down with the 
most important guest, some titular councillor or a relation 
who’s a retired captain with a red nose. Gogol describes 
these eccentrics so capitally. Well, I shall make acquaintance, 
of course, with the bride, I shall compliment her, I shall en- 
courage the guests. I shall beg them not to stand on cere- 
mony. To enjoy themselves, to go on dancing. I shall make 
jokes, I shall laugh; In fact, I shall be affable and charm- 
ing. I am always affable and charming when I am pleased 
with myself. . . . H’m ... the point is that I believe I am still 
a little, well, not drunk exactly, but . . . 

“Of course, as a gentleman I shall be quite on an equality 
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with them, and shall not expect any especial marks of. .. . 
But morally, morally, it is a different matter ; they will under- 
stand and appreciate it. . . . My actions will evoke their 
nobler feelings. . . . Well, I shall stay for half an hour . . . 
even for an hour; I shall leave, of course, before supper; 
but they will be bustling about, baking and roasting, they 
will be making low bows, but 1 will only drink a glass, 
congratulate them and refuse supper. 1 shall say — ‘business.’ 
And as soon as I pronounce the words ‘business,’ all of them 
will at once have sternly respectful faces. By that I shall 
delicately remind them that there is a difference between 
them and me. The earth and the sk\. It is not that I want 
to impress that on them, but it must be done . . . it’s even 
essential in a moral sense, when all is said and done. I shall 
smile if '■'1 c, however, I shall even laugh, and then they 
will all plurk up coinage again. ... I shall jest a little again 
with the bride; h’m! ... I may even hint that I shall come 
again in just nine months and stand godfather, he-he! And 
she will be sure to be brought to bed by then. They multiply, 
you know, like rabbits. And they will all roar with laughter 
and the bride will blush; I shall kiss her feelingly on the 
forehead, even give her my blessing . . . and next day my ex- 
ploit W'ill be known at the office Next day I shall be stern 
again, next day I shall be exacting again, even implacable, 
but they will all know wliat 1 am like. They will know my 
heart, they will know mv essential nature : ‘He is stern as 
chief, but as a man he is an angel !’ And I shall have con- 
quered them; I shall have captured them bv one little act 
which would never have entered vour head; they would be 
mine; 1 should be their father, they would he my children. 
. . . Come now, vour 1 \ccllenc\ btepan Nikiforovitch, go 
and do likewise. . . . 

“But do you know, do you understand, that Pseldonimov 
will tell his children how the General himself feasted and 
even drank at his wedding! Win you know those children 
would tell their children, and those would tell their grand- 
children as a most sacred story that a grand gentleman, a 
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statesman, (and I shall be all that by then) did them the 
honour, and so on, and so on. Why, I am morally elevating 
the humiliated, I restore him to himself. . . . Why, he gets 
a salary of ten roubles a month! ... If I repeat this five or 
ten times, or something of the sort, I shall gain popularity 
all over the place. . . . My name will be printed on the hearts 
of all, a'Yid the devil only knows what will come of that 
popularity! . . .” 

These, or something like these, were Ivan Ilyitch’s re- 
flections, (a man says all sorts of things sometimes to him- 
self, gentlemen, especially when he is in ratlier an eccentric 
condition). All these meditations passed through his mind 
in something like half a minute, and of course he might 
have confined himself to these dreams and, after mentally 
putting Stepan Nikiforovitch to shame, have gone very 
peacefully home and to bctl. And he would have done well. 
But the trouble of it was that the moment was an eccentric 
one. 

As ill-luck would have it, at that very instant the self- 
satisfied faces of Stepan Nikiforovitch and Semyon Ivano- 
vitch suddenly rose before his heated imagination. 

“We shall break down!” repeated Stepan Nikiforovitch, 
smiling disdainfully. 

“He-he-he,” Semyon Ivanovitch seconded him with his 
nastiest smile. 

“Well, we’ll see w'hether we do break down 1” I\an 
Ilyitch said resolutely, with a rusli of heat to his face. 

He stepped down from the pavement and with resolute 
steps w'cnt straight across the street tow'ards the house of 
his registration clerk Pseldonimov. 

His star carried him away. He walked confidently in at 
the open gate and contemptuously thrust aside with his foot 
the shaggy, husky little sheep-dog who flew at his legs with 
a hoarse bark, more as a matter of form than witli any real 
intention. Along a wooden plank he went to the covered 
porch which led like a sentry box to the yard, and by three 


> 
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decaying wooden steps he went up to the tiny entry. Here, 
though a tallow candle or something in the way of a night- 
light was burning somewhere in a corner, it did not prevent 
Ivan Ilyitch from putting his left foot just as it was, in its 
golosh, into a galantine which had been stood out there to 
cool. Ivan Ilyitch bent down, and looking with curiosity, he 
saw that there were two other dishes of some sort of 
jelly and also two shapes apparently of blancmange. The 
squashed galantine embarrassed him, and for one brief 
instant the thought flashed through his mind, \vhether he 
should not slink away at once. But he considered this too 
low. Reflecting that no one w’ould have seen him, and that 
they W’ould never think he had done it, lie hurriedly wiped 
his golosh to conceal all traces, fuinbletl for the felt-covered 
door. OP' pe(i it and found himself in a very little ante- 
ro<irn. Hall of it was literally piUd up with greatcoats, 
w’added jackets, cloaks, capes, scarves and goloshes. In the 
other half the inusiLians had been installed; tw’o violins, a 
flute, and a douole bass, a band of four, [licked up, of course, 
in the street. 'Hiey w'ero sitting at an unpainted wooden 
tabic, lighted by a single tallow candle, and wdth the utmost 
vigour were sawing out tlie last figure of the quadrille. From 
the open door into the drawing-room one could see the 
dancers in the midst of dust, tobacco smoke and fumes, 
I'here wms a fren/\ of gaiet\. "I here were sounds of laugh- 
ter, shouts and shrieks from the ladies. The gentlemen 
stamped like a scjuadrc^n of horses. Above all the Bedlam 
there rang out worils of command from the leader of the 
dance, probably an extremely tree and easy, and even un- 
buttoned gentleman: “Cientlemen ad\ame, ladies' chain, set 
to partners!" and so on, and so on. Ivan Ilyitch in some ex- 
citemefit cast off his co.it and goloshes, and with his cap in 
his hand went into the room. I le was no longer reflecting, 
however. 

For the first minute nobi>dv noticed him; all were ab- 
sorbed in dancifig tlie quadrille to the end. Ivan Ilyitch stood 
as though entrancevl, and could make out nothing definite 
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in the chaos. He caught glimpses of ladies’ dresses, of 
gentlemen with cigarettes between their teeth. He caught a 
glimpse of a lady’s pale blue scarf which flicked him on the 
nose. After the wearer a medical student, with his hair 
blown in all directions on his head, pranced by in wild de> 
light and jostled violently against him on the way. He 
caught a-^limpse, too, of an officer of some description, who 
looked half a mile high. Some one in an unnaturally shrill 
voice shouted, “ 0 -o-oh, Pseldonimov I” as the speaker flew 
by stamping. It was sticky under Ivan llyitch’s feet; evi- 
dently the floor had been waxed. In the room, which was a 
very small one, there were about thirty people. 

But a minute later the quadrille was over, and almost at 
once the very thing Ivan IK itch had pictured when he was 
dreaming on the pavement took place. 

A stifled murmur, a strange whisper passed over the whole 
company, including the dancers, who had not yet had time 
to take breath and wipe their perspiring faces. All eyes, all 
faces began quickly turning towards the newly arrived guest. 
Then they all seemed to draw back a little and beat a re- 
treat. Those who had not noticed him w’cre pulled by their 
coats or dresses and informed. They looked round and at 
once beat' a retreat with the others. Ivan IKitch was still 
standing at the door without moving a step forward, and 
between him and die company there stretched an ever widen- 
ing empty space of floor strewn with countless sweet-meat 
wrappings, bits of paper and cigarette ends. All at once a 
young man in a uniform, with a shock of flaxen hair and a 
hooked nose, stepped timidly out into that empty space. He 
moved forward, hunched up, and looked at the unexpected 
visitor exactly with the expression with which a dog looks 
at its master when the latter has called him up and is going 
to kick him. 

“Good evening, Pseldonimov, do you know’ me?” said 
Ivan Ilyitch, and felt at the same minute that he had said 
this very awkwardly; he felt, too, that he was perhaps doing 
somediing horribly stupid at that moment. 
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“You-our Ex-ccl-Ien<y 1” muttered Pseldonimov. 

**To be sure. ... I have called in to see you quite by 
chance, my friend, as you can probably imagine. . . .” 

But evidently Pseldonimov could imagine nothing. He 
stood with staring eyes in the utmost perplexity. 

“You won’t turn me out, I suppose. . . . Pleased or not, 
you must make a visitor welcome. . . Ivan Ilvitch went 
on, feeling that he was confused to a point of unseemly 
feebleness; that he was trying to smile and was utterK un- 
’-able; that the humorous reference to Stepan \ikiforovitch 
and Trifon was becoming more and more impossible. But 
as ill luck would base it, Pseldonimov did not recov'er fiom 
his stupefaction, and still ga/ed it h-m with a perfectly idi- 
otic air. Ivan Ilvitch winced, iie felt that in another minute 
someth'll' ‘•''''■edibly toohsh would happen. 

“1 am not in the w iv, am f I'l! go awav,” he faintly 
articulated, and thee w is a tremor at the* right corner 
of his moutli. 

But Pseldonimov had recoveied liimself. 

“Good heavens, vour rxcellenev . . . the honour . . .“ he 
muttered, bowing huiriedh. “(iiaeioiislv sit down, your F\- 
cellencv. . . And recovering himselt still further, he mo- 
tioned him with both hands to a ‘oti before which a table 
had been mov eil aw iv to m ike i oom for the dancing. 

Ivan Ilvitch felt lehcveil 'lul sank on the sofa; at once 
some one flew to mov e the table up to him. He took a cursory 
look round and saw that he was the only person sitting down, 
all the others were standing, even the ladies. A bad sign. 
But it was not yet time to reassuie and eneourage them. The 
company still held hick, while before him, bending double, 
stood Pseldonimov. utter!, alone, still completely at a loss 
and very far from smiling. It was honid: in short, our hero 
endured such miscrv at that moment that his Haroun al- 
Raschid-likc elcsccnt upon his subordinates for the sake of 
principle might well have been reckoned an heroic action. 
But suddenly a little figure made its appearance beside 
Pseldonimov, and began bowing. To his inexpressible pleas* 
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ure and even happiness, Ivan Ilyitch at once recognised 
him as the head clerk of his office, Akim Petrovitch Zubikov, 
and though, of course, he was not acquainted with him, he 
knew him to be a businesslike and exemplary clerk. He got 
up at once and held out his hand to Akim Petrovitch — his 
whole hand, not two fingers. The latter took it in both of 
his with the deepest respect. The general was triumphant, 
the situation was saved. 

And now indeed Pseldonimov was no longer, so to say, 
the second person, but the third. It was impossible to ad- 
dress his remarks to the head clerk in his necessity, taking 
him for an acquaintance and even an intimate one, and 
Pseldonimov meanwhile could only be silent and be in a 
tremor of reverence. So that the proprieties were observed. 
And some explanation was essential, Ivan Ilyitch felt that; 
he saw' that all the guests were expecting something, that the 
whole household was gathered together in the doorway, 
almost creeping, climbing over one another in their anxiety 
to see and hear him. What was horrid was that the head 
clerk in his foolishness remained standing. 

“Why are you standing?’’ said Ivan Ilyitch, awkwardly 
motioning him to a seat on tJie sofa beside him. 

“Oh. don’t trouble. ... I'll sit liere,’’ And .\kim I’etn)- 
viteb hurriedly sat down on a chair, almost as it was being 
put for him by Pseldonimov, who remained obstinatel) 
standing. 

“Can you imagine what happened,’’ addressing himself 
exclusively to Akim Petrovitch in a rather quavering, th(»ugh 
free and easy voice. He even drawled out his words, with 
special emphasis on some syllables, pronounced the vowel 
ah like r/z; in short, felt and was conscious that he was being 
affected but could not control himself: some external force 
was at work. He was painfully conscious of many things 
at that moment. 

“Can you imagine, I have only just come from Stepan 
Nikiforoyitch Nikiforov’s, you have heard of him perhaps, 
the privy councillor. You know ... on that special com- 
mittee. . . .” 
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Akim Petrovitch bent his whole person forward respect- 
fully: as much as to say, “Of course wc have heard of him.” 

“He is your neighbor now,” Ivan Ilyitch went on, for one 
instant for the sake of ease and good manners addressing 
Pseldonimov, but he quickly turned away again, on seeing 
from the latter’s eyes that it made absolutely no difference 
to him. 

“The old fellow, as you know, has been dreaming all 
his life of buying himself a house. . . . Well, and he has 

bought it. And a very pretty h juse too. Yes Vnd to-day 

was his birthday and he had never celebrated it before, he 
used even to keep it secret from us, he was too stingy to 
keep it, he-he. But now he is so delighted over his new 
house, that he invited Semyon Ivanovitch Shipulenko and 
me, you know.” 

A'riiii r "'ovitch bent forward aeain. He bent forward 
zealously. Ivan lUitch felt somewliat comforted. It had 
struck him, indeed, that the head clerk possiblv \sas guessing 
that he w.ts an ndispens.iblc point d'apput for his Fxcellency 
at that moment. That would have been more horrid than 
anytliing. 

“So we sat together, the three of us, he gave us cham- 
pagne, wc talked about problems , . . e\ en dis-pu-ted. . , . 

He-he !" 

Akim Petrovitch raised his eyebrows respectfully. 

“Only that is not the point. When I take leave of him at 
last — he is a pumtual old fellow, goes to bed early, you 
know', in his old age — I go ( ut. . . . M> Trifon is nowhere 
to be seen! I am anxiou-, I make inquiries. 'What has Tri- 
fon done with the carri.ige?’ It comes out that hoping I 
should stay on, he had gone off to the wedding of some 

friends of his, or sister maybe. . . . Goodness only knows. 

Somewhere here on the Petersburg Side. And took the car- 
riage with him while he was about it.” 

Again for the sake t)f good manners the general glanced 
in the direction of Pseldonimov. The latter promptly gave 
a wriggle, but not at all the sort of wriggle the general 
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■HWld htiyt liked. **He kas no sympadijr, no heart,” flashed 
^ough his brain. 

“You don’t say sol” said Akim Pctrovltch, greatly inj- 
pressed. A faint murmur of surprise ran through all the 
crowd. 

“Can you fancy my position. . . (Iv.in Ilyitch glanced 
at them all.) “There was nothing for it, I set off on foot, 1 
thought I would trudge to tiic (irc.it Prospect, and there 
find some cabby . . . he-lief” 

"Me-he-hel” Akim Petrovitcb echoed. Again .1 murmur, 
but this time on a more cheerful note, passed thioiigh the 
crowd. At that moment the chimney of a lamp on the wall 
broke with a crash. Some one rushed /calousU to sec to it. 
Pseldonimov' started and looked stcrnlv at the lamp, but the 
general took no notice of it, and all was serene again. 

“I walked . . . and the night was so lo\cl\, so still. All 
at once I heard a band, stamping, dancing. 1 inquired of a 
policeman; it is Pscldommov’s wedding. Win, \ou are giv- 
ing a ball to all Petersburg Side, nn friend. Ha-ha.’’ He 
turned to Pseldonimov again. 

“He-hc-he! To be sure,” .\kim Pctiositch responded. 
There W'as a stir among the guests again, hut what was most 
foolish was that Pseldonimov, though he bowed, did not 
even now smile, but seemed as though he were m.ule ot 
wood. “Is he a fool or what?” thought Ivan ll>itch. “Hi 
ought to have smiled at that point, the ass, and everything 
would have run easilv.’" There was a fur) of impatience in 
his heart. 

“I thought I would go in to see my clerk. He won’t turn 
me out I expect . . . pleased or not, one must welcome a 
guest. You must please excuse me, my dear fellow. If 1 
am in the way, I will go ... I only came in to have a 
look. . . .” 

But litde by little a general stir was beginning. 

Akim Petrovitch looked at him with a mawkishly sweet 
expression as though to say, “How could your Excellency' 
be in the way?” all the guests stirred and began to display 
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the first symptoms of being at their ease. Almost all the 
ladies sat down. A good sign and a reassuring one. Tlie 
boldest spirits among them fanned themselves with their 
handkerchiefs. One of them in a shabby velvet dress said 
something with intentional loudness. The officer addressed 
by her would have liked to answer her as loudly, but seeing 
that they were the only ones speaking aloud, he subsided. 
The men, for the most part government clerks, with two 
or three students among them, looked at one another as 
though egging each other on to unbend, cleared their throats, 
and began to move a few step, in different directions. No 
one, houever, was particularh timid, but they were all 
restive, and almost all of them looked with a hostile expres- 
sion at the personage who had burst in upon them, to destroy 
their gaich'. The officer, ashamed of his cowardice, began 
to edge up to the table. 

“But I say, my friend, allow me lo ask you your name,” 
Ivan Ilyitch asked I’seldonimov. 

“Porfir\ IV lovitch, \our I Xv-elKncy," answered the lat- 
ter, with staring eyes as tliougli on parade. 

“Introduce me, Porliiw IVtroviteh, to ^our bride. . . . 
Take me to her . . . 1 . . .” 

And he showed signs of .1 desire to get up. But Pseldo- 
nimov ran full spied to the dra ,ving-room. The bride, how- 
ever, was standing close hv tl the door, but .is soon as she 
heard herself mentioned, she hid. A minute later Pseldo- 
nimov led her up h\ the h.tnd. The guests all moved aside to 
make way for them. It.in 1 Hitch got up solemnly and ad- 
dressed himself to her with a most affable smile. 

“Very, very much plcMscd to make vour acquaintance,” 
he pronounced witli a most aristocratic half-bow, “especially 
on such a day. . . .” 

He gave a meaning smile. 1 here was an agreeable flutter 
among the ladies. 

"Charrne," the lady in the velvet dress pronounced, al- 
most aloud. 

The bride was a match for Pscldonimov. She was a thin 
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little lady not more than seventeen, pale, with a very small 
face and a sharp little nose. Her quick, active little eyes 
were not at all embarrassed ; on the contrary, they looked 
at him steadily and even with a shade of resentment. Kvi- 
dently Pseldonimov was marrying her for her beauty. She 
was dressed in a white muslin dress over a pink slip. Her 
neck was thin, and she had a figure like a chicken’s with the 
bones all sticking out. She was not equal to making any 
response to the general’s affabdity. 

“But she is v^erv pretty,” he went on, in an undertone, as 
though addressing Pseldonimov only, though intentionally 
speaking so that the bride could hear. 

But on this occasion, too, I^seldonimov again answered 
absolutely nothing, and did not even wriggle. Ivan Ilyitch 
fancied that there was sometfiing cold, suppressed in his 
eyes, as thougli he had something peculiarly malignant in 
his mind. And yet he had at all costs to wring sonic sensi- 
bility out of him. Why, that was the object of his coming. 

“They are a couple, though!” he thought. 

And he turned again to the bride, who had seated her- 
self beside him on the sofa, but in answer to his two or 
three questions he got nothing but “yes” or “no” and hardly 
that. 

“If only she had been o\er(ome with confusion.” he 
thought to himself, “then I should haw begun to banter her. 
But as it is, my position is impossible.” 

And as ill-luck w’ould ha\e it, Akim Petro\itJi, too, was 
mute; thougli this was onlv due to his foolishness, it was 
still unpardonable. 

“My friends! Haven’t I perhaps interfeied with \our 
enjoyment?” he said, addressing the whole company. 

He felt that the vtry palms of his hands w’ere perspiring. 

“No . . . don’t trouble, your Isxcellency; we are begin- 
ning directly, but now' ... we arc getting cool,” answered 
the officer. 

The bride looked at him with pleasure; the officer was 
not old, and wore the uniform of some branch of the service. 
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Pseldonimov was still standing in the same place, bending 
forward, and it seemed as though his hooked nose stood 
out further than ever. He looked and listened like a foot- 
man standing with the greatcoat on his arm, waiting for 
the end of his master’s farewell conversation. Ivan Ilyitch 
made his comparison himself. He was losing his head; he 
felt that he was in an awkward positie>n, that the ground 
was giving wav under his feet, that he had got in some- 
where and could not find his waj out, as though he were in the 
dark. 

Suddenly the guests all moved aside, and a short, thick- 
set, middle-aged woman made her appearance, dressed 
plainly though she was in her best, with a big shawl on her 
shoulders, pinned at her throat, and on her head a cap to 
whic!, was evidently unaccustomed. In her hands she 
carried a small round tray on whi h stood a full but un- 
corked bottle of champagne and two glasses, neither more 
nor less. l‘',vic''*ntl, the bottle was intended for only two 
guests. 

The middle-aged lady approached the general. 

“Don’t look down on uS, sour Excellency, ’’ she said, bow- 
ing. “Since you have deigned to do my son the honour of com- 
ing to his wedding, we beg yoi graciously to drink to the 
health of the young people. Do not disdain us: do us the 
honour.’’ 

Ivan Ilyitch clutched at her as though she were his salva- 
tion. She was b) no means an old woman — forty-five or 
forty-six, not more ; but she had such a good-natured, rosy- 
checked, such a round and candid Russian face, she smiled 
so good-humourediy, bowed so simplv, that Ivan Ilyitch was 
almost comforted and began to hope again. 

“So you are the mo-other of vour so-on?” he said, getting 
up from the sofa. 

“Yes, my mother, your lAccllencv,” mumbled Pseldoni- 
mov, craning his long neck and thrusting forward his long 
nose again. 
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“Ah 1 1 am delighted— de-ligh-ted to make your acquaint* 
ance.” 

“Do not refuse us, your Excellency." 

“With the greatest pleasure.” 

The tray was put down. Pscldonimov dashed forward 
to pour out the wine. Ivan Ilyitch, still standing, took the 
glass. 

“I arti particularly, particularly glad on this occasion, 
that I can . . .” he began, “that I can . . . testify before all 
of you ... In short, as your chief ... I wish you, madam” 
(he turned to the bride), “and you, friend Porfirv, I wish 
you the fullest, completest happiness for many long years.” 

And he positively drained the glass with feeling, the 
seventh he had drunk that evening. Pscldonimov looked at 
him gravely and even sullenly. The general was beginning 
to feel an agonising hatred of him. 

“And that scarecrow” (he looked at the officer) “keeps 
obtruding himself. He might at least have shouted ‘hurrah 1* 
and it would have gone off, it would have gone off . . .” 

“And you too, Akim Petrovitch, drink a glass to their 
health,” added the mother, addressing the head clerk, “You 
are his superior, he is under you. Look after my boy, I beg 
you as a mother. And don’t forget us in the future, our 
good, kind friend, Akim Petrovitch.” 

“How nice these old Russian women are,” thought Ivan 
Ilyitch. “She has livened us all up. I have always loved the 
democracy . . .” 

At that moment another tray was brought to the table; 
it was brought in by a maid wearing a crackling cotton dress 
that had never been washed, and a crinoline. She could 
hardly grasp the tray in both hands, it was so big. On it 
there were numbers of plates of apples, sweets, fruit mer- 
ingues and fruit cheeses, walnuts and so on, and so on. The 
tray had been till then in the drawing-room for the delecta- 
tion of all the guests, and especially the ladies. But now it 
was brought to the general alone. 

“Do not disdain our humble fare, your Excellency. What 
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we have we are pleased to offer,” the old lady repeated, bow- 
ing. 

**DeIightedl” said Ivan Ilyitch, and with real pleasure 
took a walnut and cracked it between his fingers. He had 
made up his mind to win popularitj at all costs. 

Meantime the bride suddenly giggled. 

“What is it?” asked Ivan Ilyitch with a smile, encouraged 
by this sign of life. 

“Ivan Kostenkinitch, here, makes me laugh,” she an- 
swered, looking down. 

The general distinguished, indeed, a flaxen-headed young 
man, exceedingly good-looking, who was sitting on a chair 
at the other end of the sofa, whispering something to Mad- 
ame I’seldonimov. The \oung min stood up. He was ap- 
parently very young and \ery shy. 

“I .> 's • ling the lady about i 'dream book,’ vour Fxcel- 
lency,” he muUcicd as though apologising. 

“About w'hat sort of 'dream hook’?” asked Ivan 
Ilyitch condesce ulingh. 

“There is a new 'dream book,’ a literary one. 1 was tell- 
ing the lady that to dream ot Mr. Panaev means spilling 
coffee on one’s shirt front.” 

“What innocence!” thought lean Ihitch, with positive 
annoyance. 

Though the young man flushed \crv red as he said it, he 
was incredibly delighted that he had said this about Mr. 
Panaev. 

“To be sure, I have heard of it . . .” responded his Excel- 
lency. 

“No, there is something better than that,” said a voice 
quite close to Ivan Ilyitch. “There is a new encyclopsdia 
being published, and they sa\ Mr. Kraevsky will write 
articles . . . and satirical literature.” 

This was said by a young man who was by no means em- 
barrassed, but rather free and easy. He was w’earing gloves 
and a white waistcoat, and carried a hat in his hand. He did 
not dance, and looked condescending, for he was on the staff 
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of a satirical paper called The Firebrand, and gave himself 
airs accordingly. He had come casually to the wedding, in- 
vited as an honoured guest of the Pseldonimovs*, with 
whom he was on intimate terms and with whom only a year 
before he had lived in very poor lodgings, kept by a Ger- 
man woman. He drank vodka, however, and for that purpose 
had more than once withdrawn to a snug little back room 
to which all the guests knew their way. 1 he general disliked 
him extremely. 

“And the reason that’s funnv,’’ broke in jo\ fully the 
flaxen-headed young man, wlio had talked ol the shirt front 
and at whom the young man on the tomic paper looked with 
hatred in consequence, “it’s funny, \our I’ycellency, because 
it is supposed by the writer that Air. Kratvskv iloes not 
know how to spell, and thinks that ‘satirical’ ought to be 
written W'ith a instead of an ‘i.’ ’’ 

But the poor young man scarccK finisheil his sentence; 
he could see from his eyes that the general knew all this 
long ago, for the general himself looked embarrassed, and 
evidently because he knew it. The \oung nun seemed in- 
conceivably ashamed. He succeeded in tttaeing himsell 
completely, and remained very melanchoK all the rest of 
the evening. 

But to make up for that the young man on the staH of the 
Firebrand came up nearer, and seemed to be intending to 
sit down somewhere close by. Such free and easy manners 
struck Ivan Ilyitch as rather shocking. 

“Tell me, please, Porfir>,’’ he began, in order to sa\ some- 
thing, “why — I have always wanted to ask you about it in 
person — why you arc called Ps^ldonlmoy instead of Pseu- 
donimov? Your name surely must be Pseuclonirnoy.” 

“I cannot inform you exactly, >our I'.xcellency,’’ said 
Pseldonimov. 

It must have been that when his father went into the 
service they made a mistake in his papers, so that he has 
remained now Pseldonimov,” put in Akim Petrovitch. “That 
does happen.” 
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“Un*d<Hibted 4 y," the general said with warmth, “un» 
doubted'ly; for only think, F^scudonimov comes from the 
literary word pseudonym, while Pseldonimov means noth- 
ing. 

“Due to foolishness,” added Akim Pi-trovitch. 

“You mean what is due to loolisl.ncss 

“The Russian common peoph in tlieir foolishness often 
alter letters, ami sometimes pronounce '^’lem in their own 
way. For instance, tlie\ sav m valid irn'te.id of invalid." 

“Oh, yes, nev alid, lie-lie-lu . . 

“Mumher. to(j, they s.iy, vour Fix ellencv,” boomed out 
the tall officer, who had loner been itch.ng to distinguish 
himself in some wav. 

“Wh .It (If) Nou nu.in !)\ in'iiiilnT?'’ 

'nstiad of nunihcr, \our Fxcellcncv/’ 

“(ill, yt‘s, rniirnln*!' . • insti iii of FMimbt r. ... To be sure, 
to be sure . . . nc-hv‘-hc!'' I\ ni llvitJi h.id to Jo a chuckle 
for the hciu'fit ot tin offutr ^)0. 

'Fhe ofllcki' SiiMi;:litc‘ru vl liis t\. 

“Another tliinji; tlicN s i\ j\ ni^h h\/' the \0un2 man on 
the comic paper put it. Hur his J xcclhncv tried not to hear 
this. His thuvklcs wtre not at c\cr\hod\'s dispobal. 

“Nigh In, instead of luar,” ti'c \oung man on the comic 
paper pirsistcd, in t\idc^t initation. 

Iv’an Ilvitdi lookvd at him stcrnlv. 

“Come, why pcisis't?*’ l^ildonimov whispered to him. 

“Win, I was taTKirig. Ma\n't one speak ?“ the latter pro- 
tested in a whisper: but he saiil no more and with secret 
furv walked out ot the looni. 

He made his w.i\ straight to the attractive little back 
room where, for tlu bencut of tlie dancing gentlemen, vodka 
of two sorts, salt fish, ca\ iarc into slices and a bottle of very 
strong sherry of Russian make had been set early in the 
evening on a little table, covered with a Yaroslav cloth. 
With anger in his heart he was pouring himself out a glass 
of vodka, when suddenly the medical student with the 
dishevelled locks, the foremost dancer and cutter of capers 
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at Pseldonimov’s ball, rushed in. He fell on the decanter 
with greedy haste. 

“They are just going to begin 1” he said rapidly, helping 
himself. “Come and look, I am going to dance a solo on my 
head; after supper I shall risk the fish dance. It is just the 
thing for the wedding. So to speak, a friendly hint to Psel- 
doniniov. She's a jolly creature that Kleopatra Semyonovna, 
you can venture on anything you like with her.” 

“He's a reactionary,” said the young man on tlie comic 
paper gloomily, as he tossed off his vodka. 

“Who is a reactionary ?” 

“Why, the personage before whom they set those sweet- 
meats. He’s a reactionary, I tell you.” 

“What nonsense !” muttered the student, aiul he rushed 
out of the room, hearing the opening bars of the quadrille. 

Left alone, the young man on the comic paper poured 
himself out another glass to gne himself more assurance 
and independence; he drank and ate a snack of something, 
and never had the actual ciyil councillor Ivan Ilyitch made 
for himself a bitterer foe more implacably bent on revenge 
than was the young man on the staff of the /*’;/< brand yvhom 
he had so slighted, especially after the latter had drunk two 
glasses 'Of vodka. Alas! Ivan Ilyitch suspected nothing of 
the sort. He did not suspect another circumstance of prime 
importance either, which had in influence on the mutual re- 
lations of the guests and his Excellency. The fact was that 
though he had given a proper and even detailed explanation 
of his presence at his clerk’s w'eclding, this explanation did 
not really satisfy any one, and the visitors were still em- 
barrassed. But suddenly everything was transformed as 
though by magic, all were reassured and ready to enjoy 
themselves, to laugh, to shriek, to dance, exactly as though 
the unexpected visitor were not in the room. The cause of 
it was a rumour, a whisper, a report which spread in some 
unknown way that the visitor was not quite ... it seemed 
—was, in fact, “a little top-heavy.” And though this 
seemed at first a horrible calumny, it began by degrees to 
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appear to be justified; suddenly everything became clear. 
\Vhat was more, they felt all at once extraordinarily free. 
And it was just at this moment that the quadrille for which 
the medical student was in such haste, the last before supper, 
began. 

And just as Ivan liyitch meant to address the bride again, 
intending to provoke her with some innuendo, the tall offi- 
cer suddenly dashed up to her and with a flourisii dropped 
on one knee before her. She i.nmediatth jumped up from 
the sofa, and whisked off with him to take her place in the 
quadrille. The officer did not evtn apologise, and she did 
not even glance at the general as she went avvav ; she 
seemed, in fact, iclicvecl to escape. 

‘After all she has a right to be,’ thought Ivan Ilvitch, ‘and 
of co''.‘ thes don’t know how to behave.’ “H’m! Don’t 
vou stand op tcrernonv, friend I’orfirv,” he said, addressing 
Pseldonimov. “Perhaps vou have . . . arrangements to make 
. . . or something . . . please don't put v ourself out.” ‘Why 
docs he keep guard over me?’ he thought to himself. 

Pseldonimov, with his long neck and his eyes fixed intently 
upon him, began to be insufferable. In fact, all this W’as 
not the thing, not the thing at all, but Ivan liyitch w’as still 
far from admitting this. 

The quadrille began. 

“Will vou allow me, your I xcellcncv ?” asked Akim Petro- 
vitch, holding the bottle respectfullv in his hands and pre- 
paring to pour from it into his I'’\cellencv ’s glass. 

“I ... I really don’t know, whether . . .” 

But .\kim Pctrovitch, with reverent and radiant facCi 
was already filling the glass, .\fter filling the glass, he pro- 
ceeded, writhing and wriggling, as it were stealthily, as il 
were furtively, to pour himself out some, with this diflercncei 
that he did not fill his own glass to within a finger length 
of the top, and this seemed somehow more respectful. H< 
Was like a w'oman in travail as he sat beside his chief. What 
could he talk about, indeed? Yet to entertain his Excellency 
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was an absolute duty since he had the honour of keeping 
him company. The champagne served as a resource, and 
his Excellency, too, was pleased that he had hlled his glass — 
not for the sake of the champagne, for it was warm and 
perfectly abominable, but just moraliv pleased. 

“The old chap would like to have a drink himself,’’ 
thought Ivan Il>itch, “but he doesn t \enture till I do. I 
mustn’t prevert him. And indeed it woiihl be absurd for the 
bottle to stand between us untouched.” 

He took a sip, an) way it seemed better than sitting doing 
nothing. 

“I am here,” he said, with pauses and emphasis, “I am 
here, you know, so to speak, atcidentallv, and, of course, 
it may be . . . that some people would consider ... it un- 
seemly for me to be at such ... a gathering.” 

Akim Petrovitch said nothing, but listened with timid 
curiosity. 

“But I hope you will understand, with what object I have 
come. . . . T haven’t really come simply to drink wine . . . 
he-hel” 

Akim Petrovitch tried to chuckle, following the example 
of his Excellenc\, but again he could not get it out, and again 
he made absolutely no ionsolator\ answer. 

“I am here ... in order, so to speak, to encourage ... to 
show, so to speak, a moral aim,” Ivan Ilyitch continued, 
feeling vexed at Akim Petrovitch’s stupidit\, but he suddeiiK 
subsided into silence himself. He saw that poor Akim Petro- 
vitch had dropped his eyes as though he were in fault. The 
general in some confusion made haste to take another sip 
from his glass, and Akim Petrovitch clutched at the bottle 
as though it were his only hope of salvation and filled the 
glass again. 

“You haven’t many resources,” thought Ivan Ilyitch, look- 
ing sternly at poor Akim Petrovitch. The latter, feeling that 
stern general-like eye upon him, made up his mind to re- 
main silent for good and not to raise his eyes. So they sat 
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beside each other for a couple of minutes — two sickly min- 
utes for Akim Petrovitch. 

A couple of words about Akim Petrovitch. He was a man 
of the old school, as meek as a hen, reared from infancy to 
obsequious servility, and at the samt time a good-natured 
and even honourable man. H( uas i Petersburg Russian; 
that is, his father and Ins fatluTs fithei \v^.'e born, grew 
up and served in Petersburg and had nevi r onee left Ibrers- 
burg. That is quite a special ^\pc of Russian, d he\ have 
hardly an\ idea of Russia, though rliat docs not trouble 
them at all. dhelr whole interest is confined to IV'tersburg 
and chicfl\ the place In whith the\ serve. All their thoughts 
are concentrated on preferentt fr)r f irtlnng points, on the 
shop, and their montirs salaiv. I1 k\ d(m't know a single 
Russian (Ustom, a single Russian song except “Lutehinu- 
shk i,’’ and t* at onl, because it is plavcd on the barred 
organs. However, there are two i md^mental and Invariable 
signs bv which vou can it once d '^^ngulsh a Petersburg 
Russian from a real Russ in. The lii'^t sign is the fact that 
Petersburg Russians, all without exception, speak of the 
ncw'spapcT as the Itadtmu \ i ind never call it the 
PetershN? (/ Vecc'. d he second and eiiuallv trustworthv sign 
is that Petersburg Russi ms never make use of the word 
“breakfast,'" but alwavs call it “Ti uhstuck" with especial 
emphasis on the first sv liable. Bv these radical and dis- 
tinguishing signs vou can tell them apart; in short, this is 
a humble tvpe wliieli has been formed during the last tliirty- 
five years. Akim l\'tro\itch, however, was by no means a 
fool. If the general had asked him a question about any- 
thing in his own province he would have answered and kept 
up a conversation; as it was, it was unscemlv for a sub- 
ordinate even to answer such (]ucstions as these, though 
Akim Petrovitch was dving from curiositv to know some- 
thing more detailed abciut his Pxcellencv's real intentions. 

And meanwhile Ivan Ilvitch sank more and more into 
meditation and a sort of whirl of ideas; in his absorption he 
sipped his glass every half-minute. Akim Petrovitch at once 
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zealously Ailed it up. Both were silent. Ivan Ilyitch began 
looking at the dances, and immediately something attracted 
his attention. One circumstance even surprised him . . . . 

The dances were certainly lively. Here people danced 
in the simplicity of their hearts to amuse themselves and 
even to romp wildly. Among the dancers few were really 
skilful, but the unskilled stamped so vigorously that they 
might have been taken for agile ones. The officer was among 
the foremost! he particularly liked the figures in which he 
was left alone, to perform a solo. Then he performed the 
most marvellous capers. For instance, standing upright as 
a post, he would suddenly bend ov’er to one side, so that one 
expected him to fall over; but with the next step he would 
suddenly bend over in the opposite direction at the same 
acute angle to the floor. He kept the most serious face and 
danced in the full conviction that every one was watching 
him. Another gentleman, who had had rather more than 
he could carry before the quadrille, dropped asleep beside 
his partner so that his partner hail to dance alone. The 
young registration clerk, w^ho had danced with the lady in 
the blue scarf through all the figures and through all the 
five quadrilles which thc\ had danced that evening, played 
the saifie prank the whole time: that is, he dropped a little 
behind his partner, seized the end of her scarf, and as they 
crossed over succeeded in imprinting some twenty kisses on 
the scarf. His partner sailed along in front of him, as though 
she noticed nothing. The medical student really did dance 
on his head, and excited frantic enthusiasm, stamping, and 
shrieks of delight. In short, the absence of constraint W'as 
very marked. Ivan Ilyitch, whom the w'ine was beginning to 
affect, began by smiling, but by degrees a bitter doubt began 
to steal into his heart; of course he liked free and easy man- 
ners and unconventionality. He desired, he had even in- 
wardly prayed for free and easy manners, when they had 
all held back, but now that unconvcntionality had gone 
beyond all limits. One lady, for instance, the one in the 
shabby dark blue velvet dress, bought fourth-hand, in the 
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sixth figure pinned her dress so as to turn it into— something 
like trousers. This was the Kleopatra Semyonovna with 
whom one could venture to do anything, as her partner, the 
medical student, had expressed it. The medical student de- 
fied description: he was simply a Fokin. How was it? They 
had held back and now they were so quickly emancipated! 
One might think it nothing, but this transformation was 
somehow strange; it indicated something. It was as though 
they had forgotten Ivan Ihirch’s existence. Of course he 
was the first to laugh, and even ventured to applaud. Akim 
Petrovitch chuckled respectfully in unison, though, indeed, 
with evident pleasure and no suspicion that his Excellency 
was beginning to nourish in his heart a new gnawing anxiety. 

“You dance capitalh, young man,” Ivan Ilvitch was 
obliged to say to the medical student as he walked past him. 

The student turned sharpK towanls him. made a grimace, 
and bringing his face close into unscemK proximity to the 
face of his Excellency, crowed like a cock at the top of his 
s'oice. This was too much, iyan IKitch got up from the 
table. In spite of that, a roar of inexpressible laughter fol- 
lowed, for the crow was in extraordinarily good imitation, 
and the whole performance was utterh unexpected. Ivan 
Ilyitch was still standing in bev 'Idermcnt, when suddenly 
Pseldonimov himself made h.s appearani.e, and with a bow, 
began begging him to come to supper. His mother followed 
him. 

“Your Exccllencs,” she said, bow ing, “do us the honour, 
do not disdain our humble tare.” 

“I ... I really don’t know." lean Ilyitch was beginning. 
“I did not come with that idea . . . I . . . meant to be 
going . . .” 

He was, in fact, holding his hat in his hands. What is 
more, he had at tliat \cry moment taken an inward vow 
at all costs to depart at once and on no account whatever 
to consent to remain, and ... he remained. A minute later 
he led the procession to the table. Pseldonimov and his 
mother walked in front, clearing the way for him. They 
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made him sit down in the seat of honour, and again a bottle 
of champagne, opened but not begun, was set beside his 
plate. By way of hors d’ceuvres there were salt herrings 
and vodka. He put out his hand, poured out a large glass of 
vodka and drank it off. He had never drunk vodka before. 
He felt as though he were rolling down a hill, were flying, 
flying, flying, that he must stop himself, catch at something, 
but there was no possibility of it. 

His position was certainly becoming more and more 
eccentric. What is more, it seemed as though fate were 
mocking at him. God knows what had happened to him in 
the course of an hour or so. When he went in he had, so to 
say, opened his arms to embrace all humanitv, all his sub- 
ordinates; and here not more than an hour had passed and 
in all his aching heart he felt and knew that he hated Psel- 
donimov and was cursing him, his wife and his wedding. 
What was more, he saw from his face, from his eyes alone, 
that Pseldonimov himself hated him, that he was looking 
at him with eyes that almost said: “If only you would take 
yourself off, curse you ! Foisting yourself on u,-. 1“ All this he 
had read for some time in his eyes. 

Of course as he sat dow’n to table, Ivan Ilyitch would 
sooner ’have had his hand cut oh than have owned, not only 
aloud, but even to himself, that this was reallv so. The mo- 
ment had not fully arrived yet. There was still a moral va- 
cillation, But his heart, his heart ... it ached ! It was 
clamouring for freedom, for air, for rest. Ivan Ilyitch was 
really too good-natured. 

He knew, of course, that he ought long before to have 
gone away, not merely to have gone away but to have made 
his escape. That all this was not the same, but had turned 
out utterly different from what he had dreamed of on the 
pavement. 

“Why did I come? Did T come here to cat and drink?” 
he asked himself as he tasted the salt herring. He even had 
attacks of scepticism. There was at moments a faint stir of 
irony in regard to his own fine action at the bottom of his 
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heart. He actually wondered at times why he had come in. 

But how could he go away? To go away like this without 
having finished the business properly was impossible. What 
would people say? They would say tliat he was frequenting 
low company. Indeed it really would amount to that if he 
did not end it properly. What would Stepan Nikiforovitch, 
Semyon Ivanovitch say (for of course it would be all over 
the place by to-morrow ) ? what w'ould be said in the offices, 
at the Shemhels\ at the Shubins’? Xo, he must take his de- 
parture in such a way that all should understand wh\ he had 

come, he must make clear his moral aim \nd meantime 

the dramatic moment would not present itself. ‘‘The\ don’t 
even resjH‘ct me,” he went on, thinking. “What are they 
laughing at? d'hey are as free and easy as tliough they 
had no fteling. , . . But I ha\e long suspected that all the 
jounger gtiv ration are without fethng! I must remain at 
all costs! The\ ha\e jiiNt been daruing, but now at table 
they will all be gathered togctfur. ... 1 will talk about ques- 
tions, about rciornis, abciut the greitncss of Russia. ... I 
can still win their enthusiasm! ^’es! Perhaps no’-hing is yet 
lost. . . . Perhaps it is alw.us l:ke this in realit\. What should 
I begin upon witfi them to ittract them? What plan can I 

hit upon? I am lost, siinpK \nd what is it they 

W'ant, what is it they require? ... I see the\ are laughing 
together there. Can it be at me, merciful heavens! But what 
is it 1 want . . . wh\ is it I am here, whv don't I go aw'av, 
W'hy do I go on persisting?” ... He thought this, and a sort 
of shame, a deep unbearable shame, rent his heart more and 
more intensely. 

But everything went on In the same way, one thing after 
another. 

Just tw’O minutes after he had sat dowm to the table one 
terrible thought overwhelmed him completely. He suddenly 
felt that he w’as horribly drunk, that is, not as he w as before, 
but hopelessly drunk. The cause of this was the glass of 
vodka which he had drunk after the champagne, and which 
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had immediately produced an effect. He was conscious, he 
felt in every fibre of his being that he was growing hope- 
lessly feeble. Of course his assurance was greatly increased, 
but consciousness had not deserted him, and it kept crying 
out: “It is bad, very bad and, in fact, utterly unseemly 1 ” 
Of course his unstable drunken reflections could not rest 
long on one subject; there began to be apparent and unmis- 
takably so, even to himself, two opposite sides. On one side 
there was swaggering assurance, a desire to conquer, a dis- 
dain of obstacles and a desperate confidence that he would 
attain his object. The other side shoved itself in the aching 
of his heart, and a sort of gnawing in his soul. “What would 
they say? How would it all end? What would happen to- 
morrow, to-morrow, to-morrow?” . . . 

He had felt vaguely before that he had enemies in the com- 
pany. “No doubt that was because I was drunk,” he thought 
with agonisi.ng doubt. What was his horror when he actually, 
by unmistakable signs, convinced himself now that he really 
had enemies at the table, and that it was impossible to doubt 
of it. 

“And why — w'hv?” he w’ondcred. 

At the table there were all the thirty guests, of whom sev- 
eral were quite tipsy. Others were behaving with a careless 
and sinister independence, shouting and talking at the top 
of their voices, bawling out the toasts before the time, and 
pelting the ladies with pellets of bread. One unprepossessing 
personage in a greasy coat had fallen off his chair as soon 
as he sat down, and remained so till the end of supper. An- 
other one made desperate efforts to stand on the table, to 
propose a toast, and only the officer, who seized him by the 
tails of his coat, moderated his premature ardour. The 
supper was a pell-mell affair, although they had hired a cook 
who had been in the service of a general ; there was the gal- 
antine, there was tongue and potatoes, there were rissoles 
with green peas, there was, finally, a goose, and last of all 
blancmange. Among the drinks were beer, vodka and sherry. 
The only bottle of champagne was standing beside the gen- 
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eral, which obliged him to pour it out for himself and also 
for Akim Petrovitch, who did not venture at supper to ofHci- 
ate on his own initiative. The other guests had to drink the 
toasts in Caucasian wine or anything else they could get. 
The table was made up of several tables put together, among 
them even a card-table. It was covered with many table- 
cloths, amongst them one coloured Yaroslav cloth; the gen- 
tlemen sat alternately with the ladies. Pseldonimov’s mother 
would not sit down to the table; she bustled about and super- 
vised. But another sinister female figure, who had not shown 
herself till then, appeared on the scene, wearing a reddish 
silk dress, with a very high cap on her head and a bandage 
round her face for toothache. It appeared that this was the 
bride’s mother, who had at last consented to emerge from a 
back .onifi for supper. She had refused to appear till then 
owing to he>' implacable hostility to Pscldonimov’s mother, 
but to that we will refer later. This ladv looked spitefully, 
even sarcastically, at the general, and evidently d'd not w'ish 
to be presented to him. To Ivan Ilyitch this figure appeared 
suspicious in the extreme. But apart from her, several other 
persons w’crc suspicious and inspired involuntars apprehen- 
sion and uneasiness. It even seemed that they were in some 
sort of plot together against Ivan Ilyitch. At any rate it 
seemed so to him, and throughout the whole supper he be- 
came more and more consinced of it. A gentleman with a 
beard, some sort of free artist, was particularly sinister; he 
even looked at Ivan Ihitch several times, and then turning 
to his neighbour, whispered something, -\nother person 
present was unmistakabK drunk, but yet. from certain signs, 
was to be regarded with suspicion. The medical student, too, 
gave rise to unpleasant expectations. Fven the officer him- 
self was not quite to be depended on. But the young man 
on the comic paper was bla/ing with hatred, he lolled in his 
chair, he looked so haughtv and conceited, he snorted so 
aggressively I And though the rest of the guests took abso- 
lutely no notice of the voung journalist, who had contributed 
only four wretched poems to the Firebrand, and had const- 
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quently become a Liberal and evidently, indeed, disliked 
him, yet when a pellet of bread aimed in his direction fell 
near Ivan Ilyitch, he was ready to stake his head that it had 
been thrown by no other than the young man in question. 

All this, of course, had a pitiable effect on him. 

Another observation was particularly unpleasant. Ivan 
Ilyitch became aware that he was beginning to articulate in- 
distinctly and with difficulty, that he was longing to say a 
great deal, but that his tongue refused to obey him. And 
then he suddenly seemed to forget himself, and worst of all 
he would suddenly burst into a loud guffaw of laughter, a 
propos of nothing. This inclination quickly passed off after 
a glass of champagne which Ivan Ilyitch had not meant to 
drink, though he had poured it out and suddenly drunk it 
quite by accident. After that glass he felt at once almost 
inclined to cry. He felt that he was sinking into a most pe- 
culiar state of sentimentality; he began to be again filled 
with love, he loved every one, even Pseldonimov, even the 
young man on the comic paper. He suddenly longed to 
embrace all of them, to forget everything and to be recon- 
ciled. What is more, to tell them everything openh, all, all; 
that is, to tell them what a good, nice man he was, with what 
wonderful talents. What services he would do for his coun- 
try, how good he was at entertaining the fair sex, and 
above all, how progressive he was, how humanely ready he 
was to be indulgent to all, to the very lowest; and finally 
in conclusion to tell them frankly all the motives that had 
impelled him to turn up at i^seldonimov’s uninvited, to drink 
two bottles of champagne and to make him happy with his 
presence. 

“The truth, the holy truth and candour before all things! 
I will capture them by candour. They will believe me, I 
see it clearly; they actually look at me with hostility, but 
when I tell them all I shall conquer them completely. They 
will fill their gasses and drink my health with shouts. The 
officer will break his glass on his spur. Perhaps they will 
even shout hurrah I Even if they want to toss me after the 
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Hussar fashion I will not oppose them, and indeed it would 
be very jolly 1 I will kiss the bride on her forehead; she is 
charming. Akim Pctrovitch is a very nice man, too. Psel- 
donimov will improve, of course, later on. He will acquire, 
so to speak, a society polish. . . . And although, of course, 
the younger generation has not that delicacy of feeling, yet 
. . . yet I will talk to them about the contemporary significance 
of Russia among the Kuropcan States. I will refer to the 
peasant question, too; yes, and . . . and they will all like me 
and I shall leave with glory 1 . . .” 

These dreams were, of course, extremely agreeable, but 
what was unpleasant was that in the midst of these roseate 
anticipations, Ivan llyitch suddenly discovered in himself 
another unexpected propensity, that was to spit. Anyway 
saliva began running from his mouth apart from any will of 
his own. He observed this on Akim Pctrovitch, whose 
cheen. he spluttered upon anti who sat not daring to wipe it 
oft from respectfulness. Ivan IK itch took his dinner napkin 
and wiped it himself, but this immedi.itcl\ struck him himself 
as so incongru us, so opposed to all common sense, that he 
sank into silence and began wondering. Though .\kim 
Pctrovitch emptied his glass, yet he sat as though he were 
scalded. Ivan llyitch refiected now that he had for almost 
a quarter of an hour been talking to him about some most 
interesting subject, but that Akim Pctrovitch had not only 
seemed embarrassed as he listened, but positively frightened. 
Pscldonimov, who was sitting one chair away from him, 
also craned his neck towards him. and bending his head side- 
ways, listened to him with the most unpleasant air. He 
actually seemed to be keeping a wattb on him. Turning his 
eyes upon tlie rest of the conipan). he saw that many were 
looking straight at him .and laughing. But what was strang- 
est of all was, that he was not in the least embarrassed by it; 
on the contrary, he sipped his glass again and suddenly began 
speaking so that all could hear : 

“I was saying just now," he began as loudly as possible, 
*‘I was saying just now, ladies and gentlemen, to Akim Petro- 
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vitch, that Russia . . . yes, Russia . . . in short, you under* 
stand, that I mean to s-s-say . . . Russia is living, it is my pro- 
found conviction, through a period of hu-hu-manity . . 

“Hu-hu-manity . . was heard at the other end of the 
table. 

“Hu-hu . . 

‘^Tu-tu 1” 

Ivan Ilyitch stopped. Pseldonimov got up from his chair 
and began trying to see ^^ho had shouted, .\kirn I’ttrovitch 
stealthily shook his head, as though admonishing the guests. 
Ivan Ilyitch saw this distinctly, but in his confusion said noth- 
ing. 

“Humanity 1” he continued obstinately; “and this eve- 
ning . . . and only this evening I said to Stepan \iki-ki-foro- 
vitch . . . yes . . . that . . . that the regeneration, so to speak, 
of things . . .” 

“Your Excellency!’’ was heard a loud exclamation at the 
other end of the table. 

“What is your pleasure?” answered Ivan Ilyitch, pulled 
up short and trying to distinguish who had called to him. 

“Nothing at all, \our Exccllencv. 1 was carried away, 
continue I Con-ti-nuel” the voice was heard again. 

Ivan Ilyitch felt upset. 

“The regeneration, so to speak, of those same things.” 

“Your Excellency!” the voice shouted again. 

“What do you want?" 

“How do you do!” 

This time Ivan Ilyitch could not restrain himself. He 
broke off his speech and turned to the assailant who had 
disturbed the general harmony. He was a very young lad, 
still at school, who had taken more than a drop too much, 
and was an object of great suspicion to the general. He had 
been shouting for a long time past, and had even broken a 
glass and two plates, maintaining that this was the proper 
thing to do at a wedding. At the moment w’hen Ivan Ilyitch 
turned towards him, the officer was beginning to pitch into 
the noisy youngster. 
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“What are you about? W!iy arc you yelling? We shall 
turn you out, that’s what we shall do.” 

‘‘I don’t mean you, your I xcelU ncy, I don’t mean you. 
Continue!” cried the hilarious schoolbov, lolling back in his 
chair. “Continue, I ,im listening, and am very, ve-ry, ve-ry 
much pleased with >ou’ I’l sew >r-tli\, praiscwor-thy!” 

“The wretched boy is bunk,” said Pseldonimov in a 
whisper. 

“I see that he is drunk, but ” 

“1 was just telling a \er\ amusing anecdote, sour Excel- 
lency!” began the olhccr ibout a licu»^en nt in our com- 
pany who was tilk ng just like that to his superior officers; 
so this young ina 1 is mutating 1 im now To every word of 
his supeiior officers he said pi I'seworthy, praiseworthv 
He was turned out ot the inn\ ten vears ago on account 
of it " 

"Wha-ii lieutcnint was that’” 

“In our eompitn vour I xcellcncv, he went out of his 
mind over the woid priiseworthv \t first thev tried gentle 
methods, the thev put him under arrest . His eommand- 
ing officer ndmonislied him in the most fatherlv wav. and 
he answered, ‘praisewoi thy praiseworthv !' \nd strange to 
say, the offieei was a fine-looking min, over six teet Thev 
meant to eourt-maitial him, bur then they perceived that he 
was mad.” 

“So ... a sehoolbov \ sehoolbov’s prank need not be 
taken seriously. 1 or mv part 1 am leadv to overlook it. . . 

“They held a medical inquiry, vour I xcelltncv.” 

“Upon mv word, but he was ihve, wasn’t he?” 

“What! Did thev dissect him ' ’ 

A loud and almost iiniversil roar of laughter resounded 
among the guests, who Iiad till then behivt'd with deeorum. 
Ivan llvitch was furious. 

“Ladies and gentlemen!” he shouted, at first scarcely 
stammering, “I am fully capable ot apprehending that a 
man is not dissected alive. I imigined that in his derange- 
ment he had ceased to be alive . . . that is, that he had died 
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. • . that is, I mean to say . . . that you don’t like me . . . and 

yet I like you all Yes, I like Por . . . Porfiry ... I am 

lowering myself by speaking like this. . . 

At that moment Ivan Ilyitch spluttered so that a great 
dab of saliva flew on to the tablecloth in a most conspicuous 
place. Pseldonimov flew to wipe it off with a table-napkin. 
This last disaster crushed him completely. 

“My friends, this is too much,” he cried in despair. 

“The man is drunk, your Excellency,” Pseldonimov 
prompted him again. 

“Porfiry, I see that you . . . all . . . yes! I say that I 
hope . . . yes, I call upon you all to tell me in what way have 
I lowered myself?” 

Ivan Ilyitch was almost crying. 

“Your Excellency, good heavens!” 

“Porfiry, I appeal to you. . . . Tell me, when I came . . . 
yes . . . yes, to your wedding, I had an object. I was aiming 
at moral elevation. ... I wanted it to be felt. ... I appeal 
to all: am I greatly lowered in \our eves or not?” 

A deathlike silence. That was just it, a deathlike silence, 
and to such a dowmright question. “ Fhey might at least 
shout at this minute!” flashed through his Excellency’s 
head. But the guests only looked at one another. Akim Petro- 
vitch s^t more dead than alive, wfjile Pseldonimov, numb 
with terror, was repeating to himself the awful question 
which had occurred to him more than once already. 

“What shall I have to pay for all this to-morrow?” 

At this point the young man on the comic paper, who was 
very drunk but who had hitherto sat in morose silence, ad- 
dressed Ivan Ilyitch directly, and with flashing eyes began 
answering in the name of the whole company. 

“Yes,” he said in a loud voice, “yes. you have low'ercd 
yourself. Yes, you are a reactionary . . . rc-ac-tion-ary !” 

**Young man, you are forgetting yourself! To whom arc 
you speaking, so to express it?” Ivan Ilyitch cried furiously, 
jumping up from his seat again. 

“To you; and secondly, I am not a young man You’ve 

come to give yourself airs and try to win popularity.” 
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“Pscldonimov, what does this mean?” cried Ivan Ilyitch. 

But Pscldonimov was reduced to such horror that he 
stood still like a post and was utterly at a loss what to do. 
The guests, too, sat mute in their seats. All but the artist 
and the schoolboy, who applauded and shouted, “Bravo, 
bravo 1” 

The young man on the comic paper went on shouting wnth 
unrestrained violence: 

“Yes, you came to show off jour humanity! You’ve hin- 
dered the enjoyment of every one. You’ve been drinking 
champagne without thinking that it is beyond the means of 
a clerk at ten roubles a month. And I suspect that you are 
one of those high officials who are a little too fond of the 
young w'ives of their clerks! What is more, I am convinced 
that you support State monopolies. . , . Yes, \es, \es!” 

“P‘:el(lnri’mc)v, INeldonimov,” shouted Ivan Ihitch, hold- 
ing out his hanvls him. lie felt that everv word uttered 
by the comic young man was a fresh dagger at his heart. 

“Directly, vour l'xcelienc\ : please do n(^t disturb your- 
self!” Pscldonimov cried energetically, rushing up to the 
comic >oung man, seizing him h\ the collar an^i dragging 
him aw'av from the taldc. Such plnsical strength could in- 
deed not have been expected from the weakly looking Psel- 
donimov. But the comic \oung man was verv drunk, w’hile 
Pscldonimov was [lerfectly sober. I hen lie gave him tw’O or 
three cuffs in the back, and thrust him out of the door. 

“You arc all scoundrels!" roared the young man of the 
comic paper. *‘I will caricature \ou all to-morrow in the 
Firebrand y 

They all leapt up from their seats. 

“Your I^xcellency, your l\cellcnc\ !” cried Pscldonimov, 
his mother and sexeral others, crowding round the general; 
“your Kxcellency, do not be disturbed!" 

“No, no,” cried the general, “I am annihilated. ... I 
came ... I meant to bless you, so to speak. And this is how 
1 am paid, for everything, everything! . . .” 

He sank on to a chair as though unconscious, laid both his 
arms on the table, and bowed his head over them, straight 
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into a plate of blancmange. There is no need to describe th< 
general horror. A minute later he got up, evidently meaning 
to go out, gave a lurch, stumbled against the leg of a chair, 
fell full length on the floor and snored. . . . 

This is what is apt to happen to men who don’t drink 
when they accidentally take a glass too much. They preserve 
their consciousness to the last point, to the last minute, and 
then fall to the ground as though struck down. Ivan Ilyitch 
lay on the floor absolutely unconscious. I’seldonimov 
clutched at his hair and sat as though petrified in that posi- 
tion. The guests made haste to depart, commenting each in 
his own way on the incident. It was about three o’clock in the 
morning. 

The worst of it was that Pseldonimov’s circumstances 
were far worse than could have been imagined, in spite of 
the unattractivencss of his present surroundings. And w'hile 
Ivan Ilyitch is lying on the floor and Pseldonimov is stand- 
ing over him tearing his hair in despair, we will break off 
the thread of our story and say a few explanatory words 
about Porfiry Petrovitch Pseldonimov. 

Not more than a month before his wedding he was in a 
state of hopeless destitution. He came from a province 
whero his father had served in some department and where 
he had died while awaiting his trial on some charge. When 
five months before his wedding, Pseldonimov, who had been 
in hopeless misery in Petersburg for a whole year before, 
got his berth at ten roubles a month, he revived both physi- 
cally and mentally, but he was soon crushed by circumstances 
again. There were only two PseKlonimovs left in the world, 
himself and his mother, who hail left the province after her 
husband’s death. The mother and son barely existed in the 
freezing cold, and sustained life on the most dubious sub- 
stances. There were days when Pseldonimov himself went 
with a jug to the Fontanka for water to drink. When he 
got his place he succeeded in settling with his mother in a 
’corner.” She took in washing, while for four months he 
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scraped together every farthing to get himself boots and 
an overcoat. And what troubles he had to endure at his 
office; his superiors approached him with the question: 
“How long was it since he had had a bath?” There was a 
rumour about him that under the collar of his uniform there 
were nests of hugs. But Pscldorimov was a man of strong 
character. On the surface he was mild and meek; he had 
the merest smattering of education, he was practically never 
heard to talk of an\ thing. I do not know for certain whether 
he thought, made plans and tluoric', had dreams. But on 
the other hand there was being formed within him an in- 
stinctive, furtive, unconscious determination to fight his 
w'ay out of his wretched circumstances. He had the per- 
sistence of an ant. Destroy an ants’ nest, and they will begin 
at once re-crecting it; destroy it again, and they will begin 
again without wears ing. He was a constructive house-build- 
ing animal. ( ^nc could sec from his biow that he would make 
his W'ay, would build his nest, and perhaps even save for a 
rainy day. His motlier was the onl\ creature in the world who 
loved him, anu she loved him bevond everything. She was 
a w’oman of resolute char.icter, h.trd-working and inde- 
fatigable, and at the s.ime time good-natured. So perhaps 
they might have lived in their corner for five or six years 
till their circumstances ch.inged. if thev h.td not come across 
the retired titular councillor Mlckopitaev, who had been a 
clerk in the treasurs and h.id ser\ed at one time in the 
provinces, but had latterK settled in Petersburg and had 
established himself there with his family. He knew Psel- 
donimov, and had at one time been under some obligation 
to his father. He had a little money, not a large sum, of 
course, but there it was: how much it was no one knew, not 
his wife, nor his elder daughter, nor his relations. He had 
two daughters, and as he was an awtul bully, a drunkard, a 
domestic tyrant, and in addition to that an invalid, he took 
it into his head one dav to marry one of his daughters to 
Pseldonimov: “I knew his father,” he would say, “he was a 
good fellow and his son w’ill be a good fellow.” Nllekopitaev 
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exactly as he liked, his word was law. He was a vcrj 
queer bully. For the most part he spent his time sitting in an 
arm-chair, having lost the use of his legs from some disease 
which did not, however, prevent him from drinking vodka. 
For days together he would be drinking and swearing. He 
was an ill-natured man. He always wanted to have some- 
one whom he could be continually tormenting. And for that 
purpose he kept several distant relations: his sister, a sickly 
and peevish woman; two of liis wife’s sisters, also ill- 
natured and very free with their tongues, and his old aunt, 
who had through some accident a broken rib; he kept an- 
other dependent also, a Riissianised Cieiinan, for the sake 
of her talent for entertaining him with stories from the 
Arabian Niyht^, His sok gratification consisted in jeering 
at all these unfortunate women and alnising tliern every 
minute with all his eneigits, though the latter, nor except- 
ing his wdfe, w’ho had been Inrrn with toothache, dared not 
utter a word in his presence. I le set them at loggerheads at 
one another, Inventing and fosteiing spiteful hackhiting and 
dissensions among them, and tlien laughed and rejoiceii see- 
ing how’ they were readv to tear one anotiier to pieces. 
He was ver> much delighted when his elder daughter, who 
had lived in great povertv for ten \cais with her husband, an 
officer of some sort, and was at last left a w idow , tame to liv c 
with him with three little sickiv children. He could not en- 
dure her children, but as her arrlv'al had Increased the ma- 
terial upon wdiich he could work his dail\ experiments, the 
old man was very much pleased. All these ill-natured women 
and sickly chilcJren, together with their toi mentor, were 
crowded together in a wooden house on Petersbuig Side, 
and did not get enough to eat because the old man was 
stingy and gave out to them money a fartliing at a time, 
though he did not grudge himself vodka; they did not get 
enough sleep because the old man suffered from sleepless- 
ness and insisted on being amused. In short, they all were 
in misery and cursed their fate. It was at that time that 
Mlekopitaev s eye fell upon Pseldonimov. He was struck by 
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his long nose and submissive air. His weakly and unpre* 
possessing younger daughter had just reached the age of 
seventeen. Though she had at one time attended a German 
school, she had acquired scarcely anything but the alphabet. 
Then she grew up rickety and ana mic in fear of her crip- 
pled drunken father’s crutch, in a Bedlam of domestic 
backbiting, eavesdropping and '.colding. She had never had 
any iriends or any brains. Slu had for a long time been 
eager to be married. In compai.v sIk sat mute, but at home 
with her mother atui the women of the liou‘>chold she was 
spiteful and cantankerous, was pirtieularlv fond of 
pinching and smack, ng her sisr«.r\ tliikhen, telling tales of 
their pilfering hrcaii anil sugar, and this led to endless and 
implacable strife with lu r e' kr sistv r. Her old father him- 
self offered her to l\ekion,mo\ . M scrable as the litter's 
posl .1,1, „ >, he ^et askid for a littk time to consider. His 
mother and he hesitated tor a long time. Hut with the \oung 
ladv there was to tome as dowrt i hiuise, and though t was 
a nasty little woodtn hou'-e ot oiu stoity. set t w.i', property 
of a kind. Moreoscr, tluv would gi\c with her four hun- 
dred roubles, and h<iw long it would take him to save it up 
himself! "What am I taking the man into my house for?” 
shouted the drimktn bulls. "In the first place because you 
arc all females, and 1 mi vick of female sociotv. I want 
I’seldonimov. too, to dan.e to mv piping. Tor I am his bene- 
factor. And in the second pi ict I am doing it because you 
are all cross ami slon't ss.mt ii, ''O I’ll do it to spite sou. What 
I have said. I hase said! .\nd sou beat her, Porfiry. when 
she is s'our ssife; she h.is heen possessed of seven dcs’ils es'er 
since she svas born. You beat them out of her, and I’ll get 
the stick reads." 

Pseldonimos' made no anssser, but he ssas already de- 
cided. Before the ssedilmg his mother and he svere taken 
into the house, washed, clothed, prosided ssith boots and 
money for the wedsling. The old man took them under his 
protection possibly just because the whole family was 
prejudiced against them. He positivclv liked Pseldonimos'’$ 
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mtother, so that he actually restrained himself and did no 
jeer at her. On the other hand, he made Pseldonimov danct 
the Cossack dance a week before the wedding. 

“Well, that’s enough. I only wanted to see whether yoi 
remembered your position before me or not,” he said ai 
the end of the dance. He allowed just enough money for tht 
we'dding, with nothing to spare, and invited all his rela- 
tions and acquaintances. On the I’seldonimov’s side there 
was no one but the young man who w»-ote for the Fnebrand, 
and Akim Petrovitch, the guest of honour. Pseldonimov was 
perfectly aware that his bride cherished an aversion for him, 
and that she was set upon marrying the otficer instead of 
him. But he put up with everything, he had made a com- 
pact with his mother to do so. The old father had been 
drunk and abusive and foul-tongued the whole of the w’ed- 
ding day and during the party in the evening. The whole 
family took refuge in the back rooms and were crowded 
there to suffocation. The front rooms were devoted to the 
dance and the supper. At last when the old man tell asleep 
dead drunk at eleven o’clock, the bride’s mother, who had 
been particularly displeased with Pseldonimov’s mother 
that day, made up her mind to l.i\ aside her wrath, become 
gracious and join the company, Ivan Ilvitch’s arrival had 
turne'd everything upside down, .Madame Mlekopitaev was 
overcome with embarrassment, and began grumbling that 
she had not been told that the general had been invited. She 
was assured that he had come uninvited, but was so stupid as 
to refuse to believe it. Champagne had to be got. Pseldoni- 
mov’s mother had only one rouble, while Pseldonimov him- 
self had not one farthing. He had to grov'el before his ill- 
natured mother-in-law, to beg for the money for one bottle 
and then for another. They pleaded for the sake of his 
future position in the service, for his career, they tried to 
persuade her. She did at last give from her own purse, but 
she forced Pseldonimov to swallow such a cupful of gall and 
bitterness that more than once he ran into the room where 
the nuptial couch had been prepared, and madly clutching at 
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his hair and trembling all over with impotent rage, he btiried 
his head in the bed destined for the jo\s of paradise. No, 
indeed, Ivan Ilyitch had no notion of the price paid for Ac 
two bottles of Jackson he had drunk that evening. What was 
the horror, the misery and tvtn the despair of Pseldonimov 
when Ivan Ilvitch’s \isit tndid m th s unexpected wa). He 
had a prospect again of no <nd of 'nisirs, ind perhaps a 
night of tears and outciies lioin liis peeeish bride, an 1 up- 
hraidings from lier unreasonable relations. Teen apart from 
this his head ached alieaiK, and tiiere was di/ziness anil m'st 
before his eyes. And here I\ in TMtcli needed looking after, 
at three o’clock at ni.rht he had to 1 unt tor a doctor or a 
carriage to take him home, and a carriage' it must be, for it 
would be impossible to let an oui nar\ cabby take him home 
in that condition. \nil where could lie get the mone\ even 
for'’ I iii'ea*.'' Mailime Mbkopitaee. turious that the gen- 
eral had not addiessed two words to her, and had not even 
looked at her at supper, deela.ed that ‘•he b id not i faithing. 
Possibh she n iIK b ul not a tartbing. Wlit’c could 1 e get 
It? What was he to do? Yes. indeed, he had good cause to 
tear his hair. 

Meanwhile I\an IKitvh w is mo\ed to a little leather 
sofa that stooel m the dining-room While thev were elear- 
ing the tables and putting them aw as. Pseldonimos as'as 
rushing all o\er the place to borrow moncc. he even tried to 
get it from the .screants. but it appeared that nobod\ had 
any. He even \cntiired to trer hie Akirn I*ctro\itch who had 
staved after the other go ■st-' But good-natured as he was, 
the latter was rediieed to such bewilderment and even alarm 
at die mention of mone\ that he uttered the most unexpected 
and foolish phrases 

“Another time, with pleasure,” he muttered, “but now 
. . . you really must excuse me. . . 

And taking his cap, he ran as fast as he could out of the 
house. Only the good-natured south ssho had talked about 
the dream book svas anv use at all; and even that came to 
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nothing. He, too, stayed after the others, showing genuine 
sympathy with Pseldonimov’s misfortunes. At last Pseldoni- 
mov, together with his mother and the young man, decided 
in consultation not to send for a doctor, but rather to fetch 
a carriage and take the invalid home, and meantime to try 
certain domestic remedies till the carriage arrived, such as 
moistening his temples and his head with cold water , putting 
ice on his head, and so on. Pseldonimov’s mother under- 
took this task. The friendly youth flew off in search of a 
carriage. As tlierc were not even ordinary cabs to be found 
on the Petersburg Side at that hour, lie went off to some liv- 
ery stables at a distance to wake up the coachmen. They be- 
gan bargaining, and declared that five roubles would be 
little to ask for a carriage at that time of night. They agreed 
to come, however, for three. When at last, just before five 
o’clock, the young man arri\ed at Pseldonimov’s with the 
carriage, they had changed their minds. It appeared that 
Ivan Ilyitch, wdio w'as still unconscious, had became so 
seriously unw’cll, w'as moaning and tossing so terribly, that 
to move him and take him home in such a condition was im- 
possible and actually unsafe. “What will it lead to next?'’ 
said Pseldonimov, utterly dishea rtcneel. What was to be 
done? A new’ problem arose: if the invalid remained in the 
house,* w'here should he he moved and where could they put 
him? There W’ere only two bedsteads in the house: one large 
double bed in which old Mlekopitae\ and his wife slept, and 
another double bed of imitation walnut which had just been 
purchased and was destined for the newK married couple. 
All the other inhabitants of the house slept on the floor side 
by side on feather beds, for the most part in bad condition 
and stuffy, anything but presentable in fact, and even of 
these the supply w^as insufficient; there w’as not one to spare. 
Where could the invalid be put? A feather bed might per- 
haps have been found — it might in the last resort have been 
pulled from under some one, but where and on wliat could a 
bed have been made up? It seemed tliat the bed must be 
made up in the drawing-room, for that room was the furthest 
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from the bosom of the family and had a door into the pas- 
sage. But on what could the bed be made? Surely not upon 
chairs. W^e all know that beds can only be made up on chairs 
for schoolboys when they come home for the week end, and 
it would be terribly lacking in respect to make up a bed in 
that way for a personage like han llyitch. What would be 
said next morning when he found himself Uing on chairs? 
Pseldonimov would not hear of that. The only alternative 
was to put him on the bridal couch. This bridal couch, as 
we have mentioned already, was in a little room that opened 
out of the dining-room, on the bedstead w’as a double mat- 
tress actually newly bought first-hand, clean sheets, four 
pillows in pink calico covered w’ith frilled muslin cases. The 
quilt was of pink satin, and it was quilted in patterns. Muslin 
curtains hung down from a golden ring overhead, in fact 
it war all just as it should be, and the guests who had all 
visited the b-'idal chamber had admired the decoration of it; 
though the bride could not endure Pseldonimov, she had 
sev^eral times in the course of the evening run in to have a 
look at it on the sly. Wluit was her indignation, her wrath, 
wdicn she learned that they meant to move an invalid, suffer- 
ing from something not unlike a mild attack of cholera, to 
her bridal couch ! The bride’s mother took her part, broke 
into abuse and vowed she would complain to her husband 
next day, but Pseldonimov' asserted himself and insisted: 
Ivan I hitch was moved into the bridal chamber, and a bed 
was made up on chairs for the voung people. The bride 
whimpered, would have liked to pinch him, but dared not 
disobev ; her papa had a crutch vvitli which she was V'cry fa- 
miliar, and she knew that her papa would call her to account 
next dav. Po console her thev tarried the pink satin quilt and 
the pillows in rnusliii cases into the ilravv ing-room. At that 
moment the vouth arrived with the carriage, and was horri- 
bly alarmed that the carriage v\as not wanted. He was left to 
pay for it himself, and he never had as much as a ten-kopeck 
piece. Pseldonimov explained that he was utterly bankrupt. 
They tried to parley with tlic driver. But he began to be 




wid <Vcn to bsttcr on the thuttcw. Itonr it ended 
(2fon’t know exactly. I believe the youth W8$ carried off t( 
Peslct by way of a hostage to Fourth Rozhdensky Street 
where he hoped to rouse a student who was spending tht 
night at a friend’s, and to try whether he had any money 
It was going on for six o’clock in the morning when the 
young people were left alone and shut up in the drawing- 
room. Pseldonimov’s mother spent the whole night by thv, 
bedside of the sufferer. She installed herself on a rug on the 
ffoor and covered herself with an old coat, but could not 
sleep because she had to get up every minute: Ivan Ilyitch 
had a terrible attack of colic. Madame Pseldonimov, a 
woman of courage and greatness of soul, undressed him with 
her own hands, took off all his things, looked after him as if 
he were her own son, and spent the whole night carrying 
basins, etc., from the bedroom across the passage and bring- 
ing them back again empty. And yet the misfortunes of that 
night were not \et over. 

Not more than ten minutes after the voung people I. ad 
been shut up alone in the drawing-room, a piercing shriek was 
suddenly heard, not a cry of joy, but a shriek of the most sin- 
ister kind. The screams were followetl by a noise, a crash, as 
though of the falling of chairs, and instantly there burst 
into the still dark room a perfect crowd of exclaiming and 
frightened women, attired in every kind of dr^hahillt’. These 
women were the bride’s mother, her elder sister, abandoning 
for the moment the sick children, and her three aunts, even 
the one with a broken rib dragged herself in. Fven the cook 
was there, and the German lady who told stories, whose own 
feather bed, the best in the house, and her only property, 
had been forcibly dragged from under her for the >oung 
couple, trailed in together w’ith the others. All these re- 
spectable and sharp-eyed ladies had, a quarter of an hour . 
before, made their way on tiptoe from the kitchen across 
the passage, and were listening in the ante-room, devoured 
by unaccountable curiosity. Meanwhile some one lighted a 
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candle, and a surprising spectacle met the eyes of alL The 
chairs supporting the broad feather bed only at the ^es 
had parted under the weight, and the feather bed had fallen 
between them on the floor, I he bride was sobbing with 
anger, this time she was mortally offended. Pseldonimov, 
morally shattered, stood like a criminal caught in a crime. 
He did not cv’cn attempt to dclend li msclf. Shriv-ks and ex- 
clamations sounded on all sides Pscldonimov’s mother ran 
up at the noise, but the hridc\ mamma un this occasion got 
the upper hand. She began bv slH>\ve ng strange and for the 
most part quite undeserved reproaches such as: “A nice 
husband you are, alter this. Wliat are \ou good for after 
such a disgrace."” and so on: and at last earned her daugh- 
ter a^sav from her husband, undertaking to bear the full 
responsibility for doing so with her Iltocious husband, who 
would *<*rnand an explanation. All the others followed her 
out exclaiming and shaking their heads. No one remained 
with Pseldonimov except his mother, who tried to comfort 
him. But he sent Inr awa\ at once. 

He was bevond consolation. He made his wav to the sofa 
and sat down in the most gloomv confusion of mind just as 
he was, barefooted and in nothing but his night attire. His 
thoughts whirled in a tangled criss-cross in his mind. At 
times he mcchanicallv looked about the room where only a 
little while ago the dani.ers h h 1 been whirling madly, and in 
w'hich the cigarette smoke still lingered. Cigarette ends and 
sw’cctmeat papers still htteied the slopped and dirty floor. 
The wreck of the nuptial couch and the overturned chairs 
bore witness to tlu transitoi mess to the fondest and surest 
cartliU hopes and dreams. He sat like this almost an hour. 
The most oppressive thoughts kept coming into his mind, 
such as the doubt: What was in store for him in the office 
now? He recognised with painful clearness that he would 
have, at all costs, to exchange into another department; 
that he could not possibly remain where he was after all that 
had happened that evening. He thought, too, of Mlcko- 
pitaev, who would probably make him dance the Cossack 
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4fiiice next dsiy to test his meekness. He reflectedt too, tha 
though Mlekopitaev had given fifty roubles for the wedding 
festivities, every farthing of which had been spent, he hac 
not thought of giving him the four hundred roubles yet, nr 
mention had been made of it, in fact. And, indeed, even 
the house had not been formally made over to him. He 
thought, too, of his wife, who had left him at the most 
critical moment of his life, ol the tall officer who had 
dropped on one knee before her. He had notiied that al- 
ready; he thouglit of the seven de\iU width according to 
the testimony of her own father were in possession of liis 
wife, and of the crutch in readiness to drive them rjut. . . . 
Of course he felt equal to bearing a gr< it deal, hut destiny 
had let loose such surprises u{)on him that lie miglit well 
have doubts of his fortitude. So I\eld()nim()\ mused dole- 
fully. Meanw'hile the candle end was going out. its fading 
light, falling straight upon Pscldonimo\ \s profile, threw a 
colossal shadow’ of it on tiie wall, with a drawn-out neck, a 
hooked nose, and with two tufts of hair sticking out on his 
forehead and the back of his head. At last, when the air 
was grow ing cool wdth the chill of carl\ morning, he got up, 
frozen and spiritually numb, crawled to the feather bed 
that was lying between tlic chairs, and w’itliout rearranging 
anything, without putting out the candle end, without even 
laying the pillow’ under his head, fell into a leaden, death- 
like sleep, such as the sleep of men condemned to Hogging on 
the tomorrow must be. 

On the other hand, what could be compared w’ith the 
agonising night spent by Ivan Ilyitcli Pralinskv on the bridal 
couch of the unlucky Pscldonimov' ! h'or some time, head- 
ache, vomiting and other most unpleasant symptoms did 
not leave him for one second. He w^as in the torments of 
hell. The faint glimpses of consciousness that visited his 
brain, lighted up such an abyss of horrors, such gloomv 
and revolting pictures, that it would have been better for 
him not to have returned to consciousness. Everything w’as 
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still in n tonnoil in his mindt however. He recognised f sel- 
donimov's mother, for instance, heard her gentle adifioni* 
tions, such as: "Be patient, my dear; be patient, good sir, it 
won’t be so bad presently.” He recognised her, but could 
give no logical explanation of her presence beside him. Re- 
volting phantoms haunted him, most frequently of all he was 
haunted by Semyon Ivanovitch; but looking more intently, he 
saw that it was not Semyon I\ano\.tcli but Pstldonimov’s 
nose. He had \isions, too, of the frcc-and-t.asy artist, and 
the officer and the old ladv with her fate tit 1 up. What in- 
terested him must o) all was the gi]> ring which hung over 
his head, through whith tl’< curtains hung. He could dis- 
tinguish it (list'nttK I'l the ti '!! light of the candle end which 
lighted uj) the room, md l.t pt woiulcnng inwardh : What 
was the o’ ject ot tii it i.ng. wh\ w is it there, what did it 
meai’ . ll qutstiorud the old 1 ulv cveral times about it, 
but appaienth did not si\ whit ht meant; ami she evi- 
dentK did not undti stand it, howesir inu^h he struggled to 
explain. \t la-t b\ morning tht ssmptoms iiad teased and 
he fell into a sleep, a sound sleep without di tarns. He slept 
about an hour, and when he woke he was almost completely 
conscious, with an insutttrable headache, and a disgusting 
taste in his mouth ami on his tongue, whith seemed turned 
into a piece of tloth. He sat up in the bed, looked about 
him, and pondered. The pale light ot morning peeping 
through the cracks of the shutters in a narrow streak, 
quivered on the wall. It was about stten o’clock in the morn- 
ing. But when h.in IKitcli uddenh grisped the position 
and rccalleil all that had happuud to him since the evening; 
when he remembered all his athentures at supper, the failure 
of his magnanimous att'on. his spetcli at table; when he 
realised all at once with horrifxing clearness all that might 
come of this now, all that people would sav and think of 
him; when he looked round and saw to what a mournful 
and hideous condition he had reduced the peaceful bridal 
couch of his clerk — oh, then such deadly shame, such agony 
overwhelmed him, that he uttered a shriek, hid his face in 
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his hands and fell back on the pillow in despair. A minute 
later he jumped out of bed, saw his clothes carefully folded 
and brushed on a chair beside him, and seizing them, and 
as quickly as he could, in desperate haste began putting 
them on, looking round and seeming terribly frightened at 
something. On another chair close by lay his greatcoat and 
fur cap, and his yellow gloves were in his cap. I le meant to 
steal away secretly. But suddenly the door opened and the 
elder Madame Pseldonimov walked in with an earthenware 
jug and basin. A towel was hanging over her shoulder. She 
set down the jug, and without further conv'crsation told him 
that he must wash. 

“Come, my good sir, wash; you can’t go Avithout wash- 
ing. ...” 

And at that instant I\an Ilyitch recognised that if there 
was one being in the whole world whom he need not fear, 
and before whom he need not feel ashamed, it was that old 
lady. He washed. And long afterwards, at painful moments 
of his life, he recalled among other pangs of remorse all 
the circumstances of that w'ak'ng, and that earthenware 
basin, and the china jug filled with cold water in which 
there were still floating icicles, and the oval cake of soap at 
fifteen kopecks, in pink paper with letters embossed on it, 
evidently bought for the bridal pair though it fell to Ivan 
Ilyitch to use it, and the old lady with the linen towel over 
her left shoulder. The cold water refreshed him, he dried 
his face, and without even thanking his sister of mercy, he 
snatched up his hat, flung over his shoulders the coat handed 
to him by Pseldonimov, anil crossing the passage and the 
kitchen where the cat was already mewing, and the cook 
sitting up in her bed staring after him with greedy curiosity, 
ran out into the yard, into the street, and threw himself into 
the first sledge he came across. It was a frosty morning. -V 
chilly yellow fog still hid the house and everything. Ivan 
Ilyitch turned up his collar. He thought that every one was 
looking at him, that they were all recognising him, all. . . • 
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For eight days he did not leave the house or show himself 
at the office. He was ill, wretchedly ill, but more morally 
than physically. He lived through a perfect hell in those 
days, and they must have been reckoned to his account in 
the other world. There were moments when he thought of 
becoming a monk and entering a monastery. There really 
were. His imagination, indeed, took special excursions dur- 
ing that period. He pictured subdued subterranean singing, 
an open coffin, living in a solitary cell, forests and caves; 
but when he came to himself he recognised almost at once 
that all this W’as dreadful nonsense and exaggeration, and 
was ashamed of this nonsense. Then began attacks of moral 
agony on the theme of his existence manquee. Then shame 
flamed up again in his soul, took complete possession of him 
at once, consumed him like tire and re-opened his wounds. 
He shuddered as pictures of all sorts rose before his mind. 
Wliat would people say about him, what would they think 
when he walked into his office? what a whisper would dog 
his steps for a whole year, ten vears, his whole life! His 
story would go down to posterits. He sometimes fell into 
such dejection that he was ready to go straight off to Semyon 
Ivanovitch and ask for fils forgiveness and friendship. He 
did not even justify himself, there was no limit to his blame 
of himself. He could find no extenuating circumstances, and 
was ashamed of trjing to. 

He had thoughts, too, of resigning his post at once and 
devoting himself to human happiness as a simple citizen, in 
solitude. In any case he would have completely to change 
his whole circle of acquaintances, and so thoroughly as to 
eradicate all memory of himself. Then the thought occurred 
to him that this, too, w'as nonsense, and that if he adopted 
greater severity with his subordinates it might all be set 
right. Then he began to feel hope and courage again. At 
last, at the expiration of eight days of hesitation and agonies, 
he felt that he could not endure to be in uncertaint>’ any 
longer, and tin beau matin he made up his mind to go to the 
office. 
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He had pictured a thousand times over his return to the 
office as he sat at home in misery. With horror and convic- 
tion he told himself that he would certainly hear behind 
him an ambiguous whisper, would see ambiguous faces, 
would intercept ominous smiles. What was his surprise when 
nothing of the sort happened. He was greeted with respect; 
he\vas met with bows; c\cry one was grave; every one was 
busy. His heart was filled with joy as he made bis way to 
his own room. 

He set to work at once with the utmost gravity, he listened 
to some reports and explanations, settled doubtful points. 
He felt as though he had never explained knotty points and 
given his decisions so intelligently, so judiciously as that 
morning. He saw that they were satisfied with him, that 
they respected him, that he was treated with respect. The 
most thin-skinned sensitiveness could not have discovered 
anything. 

At last Akim Petrovitch made his appearance with some 
document. The sight of him sent a stab to Iv.in Ilvitch’s 
heart, but only for an instant. He went into the business with 
Akim Petrovitch, talked with dignity, explained things, ami 
showed him what was to be done. The onU thing he noticed 
was that he avoided looking at Akim Petrovitch for an\ 
length of time, or rather Akim Petrovitch seemed afraid of 
catching his eyes, but at last Akim Petrovitch had finished 
and began to collect his papers. 

“And there is one other matter,” he began as drvlv as he 
could, “the clerk Pscldonimov’s petition to be transferred 
to another department. His P-xcellency Sem\on Ivanovitch 
Shipulenko has promised him a post. He begs \our gracious 
assent, your Excellency.” 

“Oh, so he is being transferred,” said Ivan Ilvitch, ami 
he felt as though a heavy weight had rolled off his heart. He 
glanced at Akim Petrovitch, and at that instant their eyes 
met. “Certainly, I for my part ... I will use,” answered 
Ivan Ilyitch; “I am ready.” 

Akim Petrovitch evidently wanted to slip away as quickly 
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88 he could. But in a rush of generous feeling Ivan llyltdh 
determined to speak out. Apparently some inspiration had 
come to him again. 

“Tell him»” he began, bending a candid glance full of pro- 
found meaning upon Akim Petrovitch, “tell Pseldonimov 
that I feel no ill-will, no, I do not ! . . . That on the contrary 
I am ready to forget all that is past, to forget it all. . . .” 

But all at once Ivan II) itch broke off, looking with 
ssonder at the strange behaviour of Ak'm Petrovitch, who 
suddenly seemed transformed from a sensible person into a 
fearful fool. Instead of listening and hear.ng Ivan Ilyitch to 
the end, he suddenly flushed crimson in the silliest way, began 
with positively unseemly haste making strange little bows, 
and at the same time edging towards the door. His whole 
appearance betrayed a desire to sink through the floor, or 
more ,i( -.vir itely, to get back to his table as quickly as possi- 
ble. Ivan Ihitch, lett alone, got up from his chair in con- 
fusion; he looked In the looking-glass without noticing his 
fate. 

"No, severit), scserity and nothing but severits’,'’ he whis- 
pered almost unconstiousU, and suddenly a \i\id flush over- 
spread his face. He felt suddenly more ashamed, more 
weighed down than he had been in the most insufferable 
moments of his eight da\s of tribulation. “I did break 
down !’’ he said to himselt, and sank helplessly Into his chair. 
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The Qrocodile 

A true story of how a gentleman of a certain age and of 
respectable appearance was swallowed alive by the croco- 
dile in the Arcade, and of the consequences that followed. 

Ohe Lambert/ Oti est Lambert f 
Ai tu vu Lambert f 


I 

On the thirteenth of January of this present year, 1865, 
at half-past twelve in the day, Elena Ivanovna, the wife of 
my niltuitil friend Ivan Matveitch, who is a colleague in the 
same department, and mav be said to be a distant relation of 
mine, too, expressed the desire to sec the crocodile now on 
view at a fixed charge in the Arcade. As Ivan Matveitch 
had already in his pocket his ticket for a tour abroad (not so 
much for the sake of his health as for the improvement of 
his mind), and was consequently free from his official duties 
and had nothing whatever to do that morning, he offered no 
objection to his wife’s irresistible fancy, but was positively 
aflame with curiosity himself. 

“A capital idea !” he said, with the utmost satisfaction. 
“We’ll have a look at die crocodile ! On the eve of visiting 
Europe it is as well to acquaint ourselves on the spot with 
its indigenous inhabitant's “ And with these words, taking his 
wife’s arm, he set off with her at once for the Arcade. I 
joined them, as I usually do, being an intimate friend of the 
family. I have never seen Ivan Matveitch in a more agree- 
able frame of mind than he was on that memorable morn- 
ing — how true it is that we know not beforehand the fate 
that awaits us 1 On entering the Arcade he was at once full 
of admiration for the splendours of the building, and when 

4 <S 
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we reached the shop in which the monster lately arrived in 
Petersburg was being exhibited, he volunteered to pay the 
quarter-rouble for me to the crocodile owner — a thing which 
had never happened before. Walking into a little room, we 
observed that besides the crocodile there were in it parrots 
of the species known as cockatoo, and also a group of 
monkeys in a special case in a recess. Near the entrance, 
along' the left wall stood a big tin tank that looked like a 
bath covered with a thin iron grating, filled with water to 
the depth of two inches. In this shallow pool was kept a 
huge crocodile, which lay Hke a log absolutely motionless 
and apparently deprived of all its faculties by our damp 
climate, so inhospitable to foreign visitors. This monster at 
first aroused no special interest in any one of us. 

“So this is the crocodile!” said Klena Ivanovna, with a 
pathetic cadence of regret. “Why, 1 thought it was . . . some- 
thing different.” 

Most probably she thought it was made of diamonds. The 
owner of the crocodile, a German, came out and looked at 
us with an air of extraordinary pride. 

“He has a right to be,” Ivan Matveitch whispered to me, 
“he knows he is the only man in Russia exhibiting a croco- 
dile.” 

This quite nonsensical observation I ascribe also to the 
extremely good-humoured mood which had overtaken Ivan 
Matveitch, who was on other occasions of rather envious 
disposition. 

“I fancy your crocodile is not alive,” said I^lcna Ivanovna, 
piqued by the irresponsive stolidity of the proprietor, and 
addressing him with a charming smile in order to soften his 
churlishness — a manoeuvre so typically feminine. 

“Oh, no, madam,” the latter replied in broken Russian; 
and instantly moving the grating half off the tank, he poked 
the monster’s head with a stick. 

Then the treacherous monster, to show that it was alive, 
faintly.stirred Its paws and tail, raised Its snout and emitted 
something like a prolonged snuffle. 
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“Come, don’t be cross, Karlchcn,” said the German 
caressingly, gratified in his vanity. 

“How horrid that crocodile is I I am really frightened,” 
Elena Ivanovna twittered, still more coquettishly. “I know 
I shall dream of him now.” 

“But he won’t bite you if you do dream of him,” the Ger- 
man retorted gallantly, and was the first to laugh at his own 
jest, but none of us responded. 

“Come, Semyon Semyonitch,” said Elena Ivanovna, ad- 
dressing me exclusively, “let us go and look at the monkeys. 
I am awfully fond of monkeys; they are such darlings . . . 
and the crocodile is horrid.” 

“Oh, don’t be afraid, my dear!” Ivan Matveitch called 
after us, gallantly displaying his manly courage to his wife. 
“This drowsy denison of the realms of the Pharaohs will do 
us no 1 .ui'i." And he remained by the tank. What is more, 
he took his glove and began tickling the crocodile’s nose with 
it, wishing, as he said afterwards, to induce him to snort. 
The proprietor showed his politeness to a lady by follow- 
ing Elena Ivanovna to the case of monkeys. 

So everything was going well, and nothing could have 
been foreseen. Elena Ivanovna was quite skittish in her rap- 
tures over the monkeys, and seemed completely taken up 
w'ith them. Witli shrieks of delight she was continually turn- 
ing to me, as though determined not to notice the pro- 
prietor, and kept gushing with laughter at the resemblance 
she detected between these monkevs and her intimate friends 
and acquaintances. 1 , too, was amused, for the resemblance 
was unmistakable. The German did not know' whether to 
laugh or not, and so at last was reduced to frowning. And 
it was at that moment that a terrible. I may say unnatural, 
scream set the room vibrating. Not knowing what to think, 
for the first moment I stood still, numb with horror, but 
noticing that Elena Ivanovna was screaming too, I quickly 
turned round — and what did 1 behold I I saw — oh heavens 1 
— I saw the luckless Ivan Matveitch in tlic terrible jaws of 
the crocodile, held by them round the waist, lifted hori- 
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zontally in the air and desperately kicking. Then— one mo- 
ment, and no trace remained of him. But I must describe it 
in detail, for I stood all the while motionless, and had time 
to watch the whole process taking place before me with an 
attention and interest such as I never remember to have felt 
before. “What,” I thought at that critical moment, “what 
if all that had happened to me instead of to Ivan Matveitch 
—how unpleasant it would have been for me I” 

But to return to my story. The crocodile began by turn- 
ing the unhappy Ivan Matveitch in his terrible jaws so that 
he could swallow his legs first; then bringing up Ivan Mat- 
veitch, who kept trying to jump out and clutching at the 
sides of the tank, sucked him down again as far as liis waist. 
Then bringing him up again, gulped him d )wn, and so 
again and again. In this way Ivan .Matveitch was \isibl\ 
disappearing before our eyes. At last, with a final gulp, the 
crocodile swallowed mv cultured friend entirely, this rime 
leaving no trace of him. From the outside ot the crocodile 
we could see the protuberances of han .Matreitch’s figure 
as he passed down the inside of the monster. 1 was on the 
point of screaming again when destins plased another 
treacherous trick upon us. The cr(»coiiiIe made a tremendous 
effort, probably oppressed by the magnitude of the object he 
had swallowed, once more opened his terrible jaws, and with 
a final hiccup he suddenly let the fiead of I\ an Matveitch pop 
out for a second, with afi expression of despair on his face. 
In that brief instant the spectacles dropped off his nose to 
the bottom of the tank. It seemed as though that despairing 
countenance had only popped out to cast one last look on 
the objects around it, to take its last farew'ell of all earthlv 
pleasures. But it had not time to carry out its intention; the 
crocodile made another effort, gave a gulp and instantly it 
vanished again — this time for ever. This appearance and dis- 
appearance of a still living human head was so horrible, but 
at the same— either from its rapidity and unexpectedness or 
from ^e dropping of the spectacles — there was something 
so comic about it that I suddenly quite unexpectedly ex- 
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plodcd with laughter. But pulling myself together and 
realising that to laugh at such a moment was not the thing 
for an old family friend, I turned at once to Elena Ivanovna 
and said with a sympathetic air: 

“Now it’s all over with our friend Ivan Matveitch 1” 

I cannot even attempt to describe how violent was the 
agitation of Elena Ivanovna during the whole process. After 
the first scream she seemed rooted to the spot, and stared at 
the catastrophe with apparent indifference, though her eyes 
looked as thojgii they were starting out of her head; tlien 
she SU( 1 \ wait off into a heart-rending wail, but I seized 

her haruli. At this instant the proprietor, too, who had at 
first been .Iso pi trifled bs horror, suddenly clasped his hands 
and f ’ , ./ing upwards : 

“i )ii I, 'oeodilc! Oh niiin . I.'frhrhster KarUhen! Mut- 
tir, Mullt't, \Iuttit!” 

A door at the rt.ir of the room opened at this cry, and 
the Mutter, a ios\-eheeked, eldirK t'ut dishevelled woman 
in a cap mad' lier appearance, and uished with a shriek to 
her German. 

A perfect Bedlam followed. I lena Ivano\na kept shriek- 
ing out the same phrase, as though in a fren/y, “Flay himl 
flay hinil” apparentl\ entreating them — probably in a mo- 
ment of oblivion — to fla\ somebody for something. The 
proprietor and Mutter took no notice whatever of either 
of us; they were both bellowing like calves over the croco- 
dile. 

“He did for himself! He will burst himself at once, for 
he did swallow a uanz official !” cried the proprietor. 

“Unscr Karlclun, un^er allerlu Inter Karlchcn wirJ ster- 
hen,’* howled his wife. 

“We arc bereaved and without bread!” chimed in the 
proprietor. 

“Flay him! flay him! flay him!” clamoured Elena Ivan- 
ovna, clutching at the German's coat. 

“He did tease the crocodile. For what did your man tease 
the crocodile?” cried the German, pulling away from her. 
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“You will if Karlchen wird burst, therefore pay, das war 
mein Sohn, das war mein einziger SohnJ* 

I must own I was intently indignant at the sight of such 
egoism in the German and the cold-heartedness of his di- 
shevelled Mutter", at the same time Elena Ivanovna’s re- 
iterated shriek of “Flay him I flay him I” troubled me even 
more and absorbed at last my whole attention, positively 
alarming me. I may as well say straight off that I entirely 
misunderstood this strange exclamation: it seemed to me 
that Elena Ivanovna had for the moment taken leave of her 
senses, but nevertheless wishing to avenge the loss of her 
beloved Ivan Matveitch, was demanding by way of com- 
pensation that the crocodile should be severely thrashed, 
while she was meaning something quite different. Looking 
round at the door, not without embarrassment, I began to 
entreat Elena Ivanovna to calm herself, and above all not 
to use the shocking word “flay.” For such a reactionary 
desire here, in tlie midst of the Arcade and of the most cul- 
tured society, not two paces from the hall where at this 
very minute Mr. Lavrov was perhaps delivering a public 
lecture, was not only impossible but unthinkable, and might 
at any moment bring upon us the hisses of culture and the 
caricatures of Mr. Stepanov. To my horror I was imme- 
diately proved to be correct in my alarmed suspicions: the 
curtain that divided the crocodile room from the little entry 
where the quarter-roubles were taken suddenly parted, and 
in the opening there appeared a figure with moustaches and 
beard, carrying a cap, with the upper part of its body bent 
a long way forward, though the feet were scrupulously held 
beyond the threshold of the crocodile room in order to avoid 
the necessity of paying the entrance money. 

“Such a reactionary desire, madam,” said the stranger, 
trying to avoid falling over in our direction and to remain 
standing outside the room, “does no credit to your develop- 
ment, and is conditioned by lack of phosphorus in your brain. 
You will be promptly held up to shame in the Chronicle of 
Progress and in our satirical prints . . .” 
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But he could not complete his remarks; the proprietor 
coming to himself, and seeing with horror that a man was 
talking in the crocodile room without having paid entrance 
money, rushed furiously at the progressive stranger and 
turned him out with a punch from each list. For a moment 
both vanished from our sight behind a curtain, and only then 
I grasped that the whole uproar was about nothing. Klena 
Ivanovna turned out quite innocent; she liad, as I ha\c men- 
tioned already, no idea whatever of subjecting the croco- 
dile to a degrading corporal punishment, and had simply 
expressed tlie desire that he should be opened and her hus- 
band released from his interior. 

“What! You wish that my crocodile be perished!” the 
proprietor yelled, running in again. “\o! let your husband 
be perished first, before mv crocodile! . . . Mein f'ater 
showed wi-Kodilc, mein Gro^'^vatcr showed crocodile, mein 
Soltn w’ill show’ crocodile, and I will show’ crocodile! All will 
show crocodile! 1 am known to (/anz Europa, and \ou are 
not known to ■untz Europa, and \ou must pa\ me strafeV' 

“Ja, jn,” put in the \'indicti\e (ierrnan w’oman. “we shall 
not let you go. Slnife, since Karlchcn is burst!” 

“And, indeed, it’s useless to flay the creature.” I added 
calmly, anxious to get Klena Ix.inovna away home as quickly 
as possible, "as our dear Ivan Matveitch is b\ now probably 
soaring somewhere in the empyrean.” 

“My dear” — we suddenK heard, to our intense amaze- 
ment, the voice of Ivan Matveitch — “my dear, my advice is 
to apply direct to the superintendent’s office, as without the 
assistance of the police ^he German will never be made to 
see reason.” 

These words, uttered with firmness and aplomb, and ex- 
pressing an exceptional presence of mind, for the first min- 
ute so astounded us that we could not believe our ears. But, 
of course, w'e ran at once to the crocodile’s tank, and with 
equal reverence and incredulitv listened to the unhappy cap- 
tive. His voice was muffled, thin and even squeaky, as though 
it came from a considerable distance. It reminded one of a 
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jocose person who, covering his mouth with a pillow, shouts 
from an adjoining room, trying to mimic the sound of two 
peasants calling to one another in a deserted plain or across 
a wide ravine — a performance to which I once had the 
pleasure of listening in a friend’s house at Christmas. 

“Ivan Matveitch, my dear, and so >ou are alive 1“ faltered 
Elena Ivanovna. 

“Alive and well,” answered Ivan Matveitch, “and, thanks 
to the Almighty, swallowed without any damage whatever. 
I am only uneasy as to the view m\ superiors mav take of the 
incident; for after getting a permit to go abroad I’ve got 
into a crocodile, which seems anything but clever.” 

“But, my dear, don’t trouble >our head about being 
clever; first of all we must somehow excavate you from 
where you are,” Elena Ivanovna interrupted. 

“Excavate!” cried the proprietor. “I will not let my 
crocodile be excavated. Now the publnum will come many 
more, and I will funjztg kopecks ask and Karlchen will cease 
to burst.” 

**Gott set dank!” put in his wife. 

“They are right,” Ivan Matveitch observed tranquilly; 
“the principles of economics before everything.” 

“My dear I I will fly at once to the authorities and lodge 
a complaint, for I feel that we cannot settle this mess bv 
ourselves.” 

“I think so too,” observed Iv’an Matveitch; “but in our 
age of industrial crisis it is not easy to rip open the belly of 
a crocodile without economic compensation, and meanwhile 
the inevitable question presents itself: What will the Ger- 
man take for his crocodile? And with it another : How will it 
be paid? For, as you know', I have no means . . .” 

“Perhaps out of your salary ...” I observed timidly, but 
the proprietor interrupted me at once. 

“I will not the crocodile sell; I will for three thousand 
the crocodile sell I I will for four thousand the crocodile 
sell 1 Now the publicum will come very many. I will for five 
thousand the crocodile sell 1” 
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In fact he gave himself insufferable airs. Covetousness 
and a revolting greed gleamed joyfully in his eyes. 

“I am going 1" I cried indignantly. 

“And 1 1 I too 1 I shall go to Andrey Osipitch himself. I 
will soften him with my tears,” whined Elena Ivanovna. 

“Don’t do that, my dear,” Ivan Matveitch hastened to 
interpose. He had long been jealous of Andrey Osipitch on 
his wife’s account, and he knew she would enjoy going to 
weep before a gentleman of refinement, for tears suited her. 

“And I don’t advise you to do so either, my friend,” he 
added, addressing me. “It’s no good plunging headlong in 
that slap-dash way; there’s no knowing what it may lead 
to. You had much better go to-day to Timofey Semyonitch, 
as though to pay an ordinary visit; he is an old-fashioned 
and by no means brilliant man, but he is trustworthy, and 
what Ti ittcrs most of all, he is straightforward. Give him 
my greetings and describe the circumstances of the case. 
And since I owe him seven roubles over our last game of 
cards, take the opportunity to pa\ him the monev; that will 
soften the stern old man. In an) case his advdee may serve 
as a guide for us. And meanwhile take Elena Ivanovna home. 
. . . Calm \ ourself my dear." he continued, addressing her. 
“I am weary of these outcries and feminine squabblings, and 
should like a nap. It’s soft and warm in here, though I have 
hardly had time to look round In this unexpected haven.” 

“Look round! Why, is It light in there?” cried Elena 
Ivanovna in a tone of relief. 

“I am surrounded In impenetrable night," answered the 
poor captive; “but I can feel and. so to speak, have a look 
round with my hands. . . . (lood-bye; set your mind at rest 
and don’t deny yourself recreation .md diversion. Till to- 
morrow! And you, Semyon Semyonitch, come to me in the 
evening, and as you arc absent-minded and may forget it, tie 
a knot in your handkerchief." 

I confess I was glad to get away, for I was overtired and 
somewhat bored. Hastening to offer my arm to the discon- 
solate Elena Ivanovna, whose charms were only enhanced 
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by her agitation, I hurriedly led her out of the crocodile 
room. 

“The charge will be another quarter-rouble in the eve- 
ning,” the proprietor called after us. 

“Oh, dear, how greedy they arc!” said Klena Ivanovna, 
looking at herself in every mirror on the walls of the 
Arcade, and evidently aware that she was looking prettier 
than usual. 

“The principles of economics,” I answered with some 
emotion, proud that passers-by should see the lady on my 
arm. 

“The principles of economics,” she drawled in a touch- 
ing little voice. “I did not in the least understand what Ivan 
Matveitch said about tliosc horrid economics just now.” 

“I will explain to you,” I answered, and began at once 
telling her of the beneficial effects of the introduction of 
foreign capital into our country, upon which 1 had read an 
article in the Petersburg Nezvs and tJie that morning. 

“How strange it is,” slie interrupted, after listening for 
some time. “But do lea\c off, >ou horritl man. What non- 
sense you are talking. . . . Tell me, do I look purple?” 

“You look perfect, and not purple!” I observed, seizing 
the opportunity to pay her a compliment. 

“Naughty man!” she said complacently. “Poor Ivan 
Matveitch,” she added a minute later, putting her little head 
on one side coquettishly. “I am really sorrv for him. Oh, 
dearl” she cried suddenly, “how’ is lie going to have his 
dinner . . . and . . . and . . . what will he do ... if he wants 
anything?” 

“An unforeseen question,” I answered, perplexed in mv 
turn. To tell the truth, it had not entered my head, so much 
more practical arc women than wc men in the solution of 
the problems of daily life! 

“Poor dear I how could he have got Into such a mess . . . 
nothing to amuse him, and in the dark. . . . How vexing it is 
that I have no photograph of him. . . . And so now I am a 
sort of widow,” she added, with a seductive smile, evi- 
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dcntly interested in her new position. “Hml ... I am sorry 
for him, though.” 

It was, in short, the expression of the very natural and 
intelligible grief of a young and interesting wife for the loss 
of her husband. I took her home at last, soothed her, and 
after dining with her and drinking a cup of aromatic coffee, 
set off at six o’clock to limotes ^enivonitch. calculating 
that at that hour all married people of settled habits would 
be sitting or lying down at home. 

Having written this first chapter in a style appropriate to 
the incident recorded, I intend to proceed in a language 
more natural though less elevated, and I beg to forewarn 
the reader of the fact. 


II 

The vcn< rable T imofcy .Scmconitch met me rather nerv- 
ously, as though somewh.it embarrassed. He led me to his 
tiny study and shut the door catcfully, “that the children 
may not hinder us,’’ he added with esident uneasiness. There 
he made me sit clown on a chair bs the writing-table, sat 
down himself in an eas\ chair, wiapped round him the skirts 
of his old wadded dressing-gown, and assumed an official 
and even sew ere air. in readii css for an\ thing, though he 
was not my chief nor Ivan M itscitch’s, and had hitherto been 
reckoned as a colleague and even a friend. 

“First of all.” he said, "take note that I am not a person 
in authority, but just such a subordinate official as you and 
Ivan Matveitch. ... I have nothing to do with it, and do 
not Intend to mix myself up in the affair." 

I was surprised to find that he apparently knew all about 
it already. In spite of that I told him the whole story over 
in detail. I spoke with positii e excitement, for I was at that 
moment fulfilling the obligations of a true friend. He listened 
without special surprise, but with evident signs of suspicion. 

“Only fancy,” he said, “I always believed that this would 
be sure to happen to him.” 
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“Why, Timofey Semyonitch? It is a very unusual incident 
in itself . . 

“I admit it. But Ivan Matveltch’s whole career in the 
service was leading up to this end. He was flighty — con- 
ceited indeed. It was always ‘progress’ and ideas of all sorts, 
and this is what progress brings people to I” 

“But this is a most unusual incident and cannot possibly 
serve as a general rule for all progressives.” 

“Yes, indeed it can. You see, it’s the effect of over-edu- 
cation, I assure you. For over-education leads people to 
poke their noses into all sorts of places, especially where 
they are not invited. Though perhaps you know best,” he 
added, as though offended. “I am an old man and not of 
much education. I began as a soldier’s sun, and this year 
has been the jubilee of my service.” 

“Oh, no, Timofey Semyonitch, not at all. On the con- 
trary, Ivan Matveitch is eager for your advice: he is eager 
for your guidance. He implores it, so to say, with tears.” 

“So to say, with tears! Hm! Those are crocodile’s tears 
and one cannot quite believe in them. Tell me, what possessed 
him to want to go abroad ? And how could he afford to go ? 
Why, he has no private means!” 

“He had saved the money from his last bonus,” I an- 
swered plaintively. “He only wanted to go for three months 
— ^to Switzerland ... to the land of William Tell.” 

“William Tell? Hm!” 

“He wanted to meet the spring at Naples, to see the 
museums, the customs, the animals . . .” 

“Hml The animals! I think it was simply from pride. 
What animals? Animals, indeed! Haven’t we animals 
enough? We have museums, mena!gcrics, camels. There are 
bears quite close to Petersburg! And here he’s got Inside a 
crocodile himself . . .” 

“Oh, come, Timofey Semyonitch! The man is in trouble,, 
the man appeals to you as to a friend, as to an older relation, 
craves for advice — and you reproach him. Have pity at 
least on the unfortunate Elena Ivanovna 1” 
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“You are speaking of his wife? A charming little lady,” 
said Timofey Semyonitch, visibly softening and taking a 
pinch of snuff with relish. “Particularly prepossessing. And 
so plump, and always putting her pretty little head on one 
side. . . . Very agreeable. Andrcy Osipitch was speaking of 
her only the other day.” 

“Speaking of her?” 

“Yes, and in vcrj flattering terms. Such a bust, he said, 
such eyes, such hair. ... A sugar-plum, he said, not a lady — 
and then he laughed. He is still a young man, of course.” 
Timofey Semyonitch blew his nose with a loud noise. “And 
yet, young though he is, what a career he is making for 
himself.” 

“That’s quite a tliffercnt thing, Timofey Semyonitch.” 

“Of course, of course.” 

“\Vfll, ivhat do you say then, Timofey Semy’onitch ?” 

“Why, what can I do?” 

“Give advice, guidance, as a man of experience, a rela- 
tive 1 What arc we to do? What steps arc we to take? Go to 
the authorities and . . .” 

“To the authorities? Certainlv not,” Timofey Semyo- 
nitch replied hurriedly. “If you ask m\ advice, you had bet- 
ter, above all, hush the matter up and act. so to speak, as a 
private person. It is a suspicious, incident, quite unheard of. 
L’nheard of, above all ; there is no precedent for it, and it 

is far from creditable \nd so discretion above all. . . . 

Let him lie there a bit. We must wait and see . . .” 

“But how can we wait and see, Timofey Semyonitch? 
What if he is stifled there?” 

“Why should he be? I think you told me that he made 
himself fairly comfortable there?” 

I told him the whole story over again. Timofey Semyo- 
nitch pondered. 

“Hml” he said, twisting his snuff-box in his hands. “To 
my mind it*s really a good thing he should lie there a bit, 
instead of going abroad. Let him reflect at his leisure. Of 
course he mustn’t be stifled, and so he must take measures 
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to preserve his health, avoiding a cough, for instance, and 

so on And as for the German, it’s my personal opinion 

he is within his rights, and even more so than the other side, 
because it was the other party who got into his crocodile 
without asking permission, and not he who got into Ivan 
Matveitch’s crocodile without asking permission, though, so 
far as I recollect, the latter has no crocodile. And a croco- 
dile is private property, and so it is impossible to slit him 
open without compensation.” 

“For the saving of human life, Timofey Semyonitch.” 

“Oh, well, that’s a matter for the police. You must go to 
them.” 

“But Ivan Matveitch may be needed in the department. 
He may be asked for.” 

“Ivan Matveitch needed? Ha-ha I Besides, he is on 
leave, so that we may ignore him — let him inspect the coun- 
tries of Europe! It will be a different matter if he doesn’t 
turn up when his leave is over. Then we shall ask for him 
and make inquiries.” 

“Three months! Timofey Semyonitch, for pity’s sake!” 

“It’s his own fault. Nobody thrust him there. At this 
rate we should have to get a nurse to look after him at gov- 
ernment expense, and that is not allowed for in the regula- 
tions. But the chief point is that the crocodile is private 
property, so that the principles of economics apply in this 
question. And the principles of economics are paramount. 
Only the other evening, at Luka .\ndrcitch’s, Ignaty Proko- 
fyitch was saying so. Do )ou know Ignaty Prokofyitch? A 
capitalist, in a big way of business, and he speaks so fluently. 
‘We need industrial development,’ he said; ‘there is very 
little development among us. We must create it. We must 
create capital, so we must create a middle-class, the so- 
called bourgeoisie. And as we haven’t capital we must at- 
tract it from abroad. We must, in the first place, give facili-> 
ties to foreign companies to buy up lands in Russia as is 
done npw abroad. The communal holding of land is poison, 
is ruin.* And, you know, he spoke with such heat; well, 
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that’s all right for him — a wealthy man, and not in the serv- 
ice. ‘With the communal system,’ he said, ‘there will be no 
improvement in industrial development or agriculture. 
Foreign companies,’ he said, ‘must as far as possible buy up 
the whole of our land in big lots, and then split it up, split 
it up, split it up, in the smallest parts possible’ — and do you 
know he pronounced the words “split it up’ with such deter- 
mination — ‘and then sell it as private property. Or rather, 
not sell it, but simpK let it. When,’ he said, ‘all the land is in 
the hands of foreign companies they can fix any rent they 
like. And so the peasant will work three times as much for 
his daily bread and he can be turned out at pleasure. So that 
he will feel it, will he submissise and industrious, and will 
w’ork three times as much for the same wages. But as it is, 
w'ith the commune, what does he care? He knows he won’t 
die I'i" liiniger, so he is la/y and drunken. And meanwhile 
money will be attracted into Russia, capital will be created 
and the bouigeoisie will spiing up. The English political 
and litcrars paper, Tht Ttnirs, in ar article the other day 
on our finances stated that the reason our financial position 
was so unsatisfactory was that we had no middle class, no 
big fortunes, no accommodating proletariat.' Ignaty Proko- 
fyitch speaks well. He is an orator. He wants to la\ a re- 
port on the subject before the authorities, and then to get 
it publisheil in the 1 hat’s something very different 

from verses like I\ in .Matseitch's . . . ’ 

“But how about I\an Matceitch'" I put in, after letting 
the old man babble on. 

Timofey Semconitch was sometimes fond ot talking and 
showing that he was not behind the times, but knew all 
about things. 

“How about I\an Matveitch? Win, I am coming to that. 
Here wc are. anxious to bring foreign capital into the coun- 
try — and only consider : as soon as the capital of a foreigner, 
who has been attracted to Petersburg, has been doubled 
through Ivan Matx'eitch, instead of protecting the foreign 
capitalist, we are proposing to rip open the belly of his 
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origiiltl capital— the crocodile. Is it consistent? To my 
mind, Ivan Matveitch, as the true son of his fatherland, 
ought to rejoice and to be proud that through him the 
value of a foreign crocodile has been doubled and possibly 
even trebled. That’s just what is wanted to attract capital. 
If one man succeeds, mind you, another will come with a 
croiKidile, and a third will bring two or three of them at 
once, and capital will grow up about them — there you have 
a bourgeoisie. It must be encouraged.” 

“Upon my word, Timofey Sem>onitchI” I cried, “you 
are demanding almost supernatural self-sacrifice from poor 
Ivan Matveitch.” 

“I demand nothing, and I beg you, before everything — 
as I have said already — to remember that I am not a person 
in authority and so cannot demand anything of any one. 1 
am speaking as a son of the fatherland, that is, nut as the 
Sou of the Fatherland, but as a son of the fatherland. Again, 
what possessed him to get into the crocodile A respectable 
man, a man of good grade in the sersicc, lawfully married — 
and then to behase like thatl Is it consistent'^” 

“But it was an accident.” 

“Who knows? And where is the money to compensate 
the owner to come from ?” 

“Perhaps out of his salary, Timofey Scmyonitch?” 

“Would that be enough 

“No, it wouldn’t, Timofey Semyonitch,” I answered 
sadly. “The proprietor was at first alarmed that the croco- 
dile would burst, but as soon as he was sure that it was all 
right, he began to bluster and was delighted to think that he 
could double the charge for entry.” 

“Treble and quadruple perhaps 1 The public will simply 
stampede the place now, and crocodile owners are smart 
people. Besides, it’s not Lent yet, and people are keen on 
diversions, and so I say again, the great thing is that Ivan 
Matveitch should preserve his incognito, don’t let him be in 
a hur^y. Let everybody know, perhaps, that he is in the 
crocodile, but don’t let them be officially informed of it. 
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Ivan Matveitch is in particularly favourable circumstances 
for that, for he is reckoned to be abroad. It will be said he 
is in the crocodile, and we will refuse to believe it. That is 
how it can be managed. The great thing is that he should 
wait; and why should he be in a hurry?” 

“Well, but if . . .” 

“Don’t worry, he has a good constitution . . 

“Well, and afterwards, when he has waited?” 

“Well, I won’t conceal from you that the case is excep- 
tional in the highest degree. One doesn’t know what to think 
of it, and the worst of it is there is no precedent. If we had 
a precedent we might have something to go by. But as it is, 
what is one to sav ? It will certainly take time to settle it.” 

A happv thought flashed upon m\ mind. 

“r annot we arrange,” I said, “that if he is destined to 
remain m the entrails of the monster and it is the will of 
Providence that he should remain alive, that he should send 
in a petition to be reckoned as still ser\ing‘^” 

“Hml . . . Possibly as on leave and without salary . . 

"But couldn’t it he with salary?” 

“On what grounds?” 

“As sent on a special commission.” 

“What commission and where?” 

“Why, into the entrails, the entrails of the crocodile. . . . 
So to speak, for cxploiation, for investigation of the facts 
on the spot. It would, of course, he a novelty, but that is 
progressive and would at the same time show' zeal for en- 
lightenment.” 

Timofey Semvonitch thought a little. 

“To send a special official,” he said at last, “to the inside 
of a crocodile to conduct a special inquiry is, in my personal 
opinion, an absurdity'. It Is not in the regulations. And what 
sort of special inquiry could there be there?” 

“The scientific study of nature on the spot, in the living 
subject. The natural sciences are all the fashion nowadays, 
botany. . . . He could live there and report his observations. 
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. . . For instance, concerning digestion or simply habits. For 
the sake of accumulating facts.” 

“You mean as statistics. Well, I am no great authority 
on that subject, indeed I am no philosopher at all. You say 
‘facts’ — we are overwhelmed with facts as it is, and don’t 
know what to do with them. Besides, statistics are a danger.” 

“In what way?” 

“They are a danger. Moreover, you will admit he will re- 
port facts, so to speak, lying like a log. And, can one do one’s 
official duties lying like a log? That would be another novelty 
and a dangerous one; and again, there is nt) precedent for it. 
If we had any sort of precedent for it, then, to my thinking, 
he might have been given the job.” 

“But no live crocodiles have been brought over hitlierto, 
Timofey Semyonitch.” 

“Hm . . . yes,” he reflected again. “Your objection is a 
just one, if you like, and might indeed serve as a ground 
for carrying the matter further; but consider again, that if 
with the arrival of living crocodiles government clerks 
begin to disappear, and then on the ground that they arc 
warm and comfortable there, expect to receive the official 
sanction for their position, and then take their case there 
. . . you must admit it would be a bad example. We should 
have every one trying to go the same way to get a salary for 
nothing.” 

“Do your best for him, Timofey Semyonitch. By the way, 
Ivan Matveitch asked me to give you seven roubles he had 
lost to you at cards.” 

“Ah, he lost that the other day at Nikifor Nikiforitch’s. 

I remember. And how gay and amusing he was — and now I” 

The old man was genuinely touched. 

“Intercede for him, Timofey Semyonitch 1” 

“I will do my best. I will speak in my own name, as a pri- 
vate person, as though I were asking for information. And 
meanwhile, you find out indirectly, unofficially, how much 
would *the proprietor consent to take for his crocodile?” 

Timofey Semyonitch was visibly more friendly. 
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“Certainly^ I answered. “j\nd I will come back to you 
at once to report/* 

*‘And his wife ... is she alone now? Is she depressed?** 

‘*You should call on her, Timofey Scmyonitch.** 

“I will. I thought of doing so before it’s a good oppor- 
tunity. . . . And what on earth possessed him to go and look 
at the crocodile. Though, indeed, 1 should like to see it 
myself.” 

“Go and see the poor fellow Timofev Semvonitch.” 

“I will. Of course, 1 don’t want to raise his hopes by 
doing so I shall go as a pnvitc person . . Well good- 

bye, I am going to \ikifoi Nikifoiitcli s again, shall sou 
be there’” 

“No, I am going to see the poor prisone’r ” 

“Yes, now he is i piisoner ’ . . \h, tint’s whit comes of 

thcag.iiJ' sntss 

I said good-b\e to the old min. Idcis of all '<inds were 
straiing through m\ mind \ good-niturcd ind most honest 
man, Timoh' Sem\oniteh \tt, is I ’ett him I ii.lt pleased 
at tile* thought that he hid eelehrate*d his t ftieth sear of 
service, and that 1 imotev ''emvonitehs are now a rarity 
among us. I flew it once, ol course to the \rcade to tell 
poor Ivan Matveiteh ill the news And, indeed, I was 
moved bv curiositv to know how he was gettmg on in the 
crocodile* and how it was possible to live in a crocodile And, 
indeed, was it possible to live in a crocodile at all? At times 
it really seemed to me is though it were all an outlandish, 
monstrous dream, cspceialb is an outlandish monster was 
the chief figure in it. 

Ill 

And yet it was not a dream, but actual, indubitable fact. 
Should I be telling the story if it were not? But to continue. 

It was late, about nine o'clock, before I reached the 
Arcade, and I had to go into the crocodile room by the back 
entrance, for the German had closed the shop earlier than 
usual that evening. Now in the seclusion of domesticity he 
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was walking about in a greasy old frock-coat, but he seemed 
diree times as pleased as he had been in the morning. It was 
evidently that he had no apprehensions now, and that the 
public had been coming “many more.” The Mutter came 
out later, evidently to keep an eye on me. The German and 
the Mutter frequently whispered together. Although the 
sho^ was closed he charged me a quarter-rouble. What un- 
necessary exactitude 1 

“You will every time pay; the public will one rouble, 
and you one quarter pay; for you are the good friend of 
your good friend ; and I a friend respect . . 

“Are you alive, are you alive, my cultured friend?” I 
cried, as I approached the crocodile, expecting my words to 
reach Ivan Matveitch from a distance and to flatter his 
vanity. 

“Alive and well,” he answered, as though from a long way 
off or from under the bed, though I was standing close 
beside him. “Alive and well; but of that later. . . . How 
are things going?” 

As though purposely not hearing the question, I was just 
beginning with sympathetic haste to question him how he 
was, what it was like in the crocodile, and what, in fact, 
there was inside a crocodile. Both friendship and common 
civility demanded this. But with capricious annoyance he 
interrupted me. 

“How are things going?” he shouted, in a shrill and on 
this occasion particularly revolting voice, addressing me 
peremptorily as usual. 

I described to him my whole conversation with Timofee 
Semyonitch down to the smallest detail. As I told my story 
I tried to show my resentment in my voice. 

“The old man is right,” Ivan Matveitch pronounced as 
abruptly as usual in his conversation with me. “I like prac- 
tical people, and can’t endure sentimental milk-sops. I am 
ready to admit, however, that your idea about a special 
commission is not altogether absurd. I certainly have a 
great deal to report, both from a scientific and from an 
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ethical point of view. But now all this has taken a new and 
unexpected aspect, and it is not worth while to trouble about 
mere salary. Listen attentively. Are you sitting down?” 

“No, I am standing up.” 

“Sit down on the floor if there is nothing else, and listen 
attentively.” 

Resentfully I took a chair and put it down on the floor 
with a bang, in my anger. 

“Listen,” he began dictatorially. “The public came to-day 
in masses. There Avas no room left in the evening, and the 
police came in to keep order. At eight o’clock, that is, 
earlier than usual, the proprietor thought it necessary to 
close the shop and end the exhibition to count the money he 
had taken and prepare for to-morrov more conveniently. So 
I know there will be a regular fair to-morrow. So we may 
ae^uiiti that all the most cultivated people in the capital, the 
ladies and the best society, the foreign ambassadors, the 
leading lawAcrs and so on, will all be present. What’s more, 
people will he flowing hero from the remotest provinces of 
our vast and interesting empire. The upshot of it is that I 
am the cynosure of all eves, and though hidden to sight, I 
am eminent. I shall teaeh the idle crowd. Taught by experi- 
ence, I shall be an example of greatness and resignation to 
fate! I shall be, so to si\, a pulpit from whieh to instruct 
mankind. The meie biologual details I can furnish about 
the monster 1 am inhabiting aie of priceless value. And so, 
far from repining at what hvs happened, I confidently hope 
for the most brilh int of eaiecrs.” 

“You won’t find it w aiistnne?” 1 asked sarcastically. 

What iiritated me more than anv thing was the extreme 
pompositv of his language. Nevertheless, it all rather dis- 
concerted me. “What on earth, what, can this friv'olous 
blockhead find to be so cocky about?” I muttered to myself. 
“He ought to be crying instead of being cocky.” 

“No!” he answered my observation sharply, “for I am 
full of great ideas, only now can 1 at leisure ponder over 
the amelioration of the lot of humanity. Truth and light will 
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come forth now from the crocodile. I shall certainly develop 
a new economic theory of my own and I shall be proud of it 
—which I have hitherto been prevented from doing by my 
<]^cial duties and by trivial distractions. I shall refute every- 
tmng and be a new Fourier. By the way, did you give Timo- 
fey Semyonitch the seven roubles?” 

“Yes, out of my own pocket,” I answered, trying to em- 
phasise that fact in my voice. 

“We will settle it,” he answered superciliously. “I con- 
hdently expect my salary to be raised, for who should get a 
raise if not I ? I am of the utmost service now . But to busi- 
ness. My wife?” 

“You are, I suppose, inquiring after Elena Ivanovna?” 

“My wife?” he shouted, this time in a positive squeal. 

There was no help for it! Meekly, though gnashing my 
teeth, I told him how I had left Elena Ivanovna. He did not 
even hear me out. 

“I have special plans in regard to her,” he began impa- 
tiently. “If I am celebrated here, I wisli her to be celebrated 
there. Savants, poets, philosophers, foreign mineralogists, 
statesmen, after conversing in the morning with me, will 
visit her salon in the evening. From next week onwards she 
must Jiave an ‘At Home’ every evening. Witli my salary 
doubled, we shall have the means for entertaining, and as 
the entertainment must not go beyond tea atul hired foot- 
men — that’s settled. Both here and there tliev will talk of 
me. I have long thirsted for an opportunity for being talked 
about, but could not attain it, fettered by m\ humble posi- 
tion and low grade in the serv ice. And now all this has 
been attained by a simple gulp on the part of the crocodile. 
Every word of mine will be listened to, every utterance w'ill 
be thought over, repeated, printed. And I’ll teach them what 
I am worth 1 They shall understand at last what abilities 
they have allowed to vanish in the entrails of a monster. 
‘This man might have been Foreign Minister or might have 
ruled aJcingdom,’ some will say. ‘And that man did not rule 
a kingdom,’ others will say. In what way am I inferior to a 
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Garnier-Pagesishky or whatever they are called? My wife 
must be a worthy second— I have brains, she has beauty and 
charm. ‘She is beautiful, and that is why she is his wife,’ 
some will say. ‘She is beautiful hi cause she is his wife,’ 
others will amend. I o be readv for anything let Klena Ivan- 
ovna buy tomorrow the 1 .nt.\cIop<i‘dia edited by Andrey 
Kraev'sky, that she ma\ he able to converse on any topic. 
Above all, let her he sure to read the political leader in the 
Petersburg Seivs, comparing it everv day vitli the Voice. I 
imagine tliat the pioprietor will consent to take me some- 
times with the crocotlile to rn) w ife’s brilliant I will be 

in a tank in the middle ot the magnificent drawing-room, and 
I will scintillate with wittic'sms which I will prepare in the 
morning. Fo the statesmen 1 will impart mv projects: to the 
poet I will speak in rhyme: with the ladies I can be amusing 
an ’ ining without imprcjprietv, since 1 sh ill he no danger 
to their liu, bands’ peace of mind. To all the ’•est 1 shall 
serve as a pattern of resignation to fate .ind the will of 
Prov'idence. 1 shall make m\ wife a brilliant litcrarv lady; 
I shall bring her forward aiul explain her to die public: as 
my wife she must he full of the most striking virtues: and if 
they are right in calling \ndrcv Ale.\andro\ itch our Russian 
.Vlfred de .Musset, they will he still more right in calling her 
our Russian Yesgcnia Four.” 

I must confess that although this wild nonsense was rather 
in Ivan Matveitch's habitual st\lc. it did occur to me that 
he was in a fewer and delirious. It was the same, eseryday 
Ivan Matseltch, hut magnihid twents times. 

“Mv friend." 1 asked him. “are you hoping for a long 
life? Tell me, in fact, are sou well? How do sou eat, how 
do you sleep, how do \ou breathe? I am your friend, and 
you must admit that the incident is most unnatural, and con- 
sequently m) curiosity is most natural." 

“Idle curiosity and nothing else," he pronounced senten- 
tiously, “but you shall be satisfied. You ask how I am man- 
aging in the entrails of the monster? To begin with, the 
crocodile, to my amusement, turns out to be perfectly empty. 
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Hit Uttide consists of s sort of huge <nnpty stdc made of 
||tttta«percha, like the elastic goods sold in the Gorohovy 
^eet, in the Mordcaya, and, if I am not mistaken, in the 
' Voznesensky Prospect. Otherwise, if you think of it, how 
could I find room?** 

“Is it possible?** I cried, in a surprise that may well be 
understood. “Can the crocodile be perfectly empty?” 

“Perfectly,” Ivan Matveitch maintained sternly and im- 
pressively. “And in all probability, it is so constructed by 
the laws of Nature. The crocodile possesses nothing but 
jaws furnished with sharp teeth, and besides the jaws, a tail 
of considerable lengtli — that is all, properly speaking. The 
middle part between these two extremities is an emj)ty space 
enclosed by something ot the nature of gutta-percha, prob- 
ably really gutta-percha.” 

“But the ribs, the stomach, the "ntestines, the li\cr. the 
heart?” I interrupted quite angrily. 

“There is nothing, absolutch nothing of .ill that, .iml 
probably there never has been. .Vll that is tlu Iille f.uu\ of 
frivolous travellers. .Vs one inflates an air-ewshion, I am now 
with my person inflating the crocodile. He is incredibly 
elastic. Indeed, you might, as the friend of the family, get 
in with me if you were generous and self-sacriricing enough 
— and even with you here theic would be room to spare. I 
even think that in the last resort I might send for I'lena 
Ivanovna. However, this void, hollow formation of the 
crocodile is quite in keeping with the teachings of natural 
science. If, for instance, one had to construct a new croco- 
dile, the question would naturally present itself. What is the 
fundamental characteristic of the crocodile? The answer is 
dear: to swallow human beings. How is one, in constructing 
the crocodile, to secure that he should swallow people? The 
answer is clearer still: construct him hollow. It was settled 
by physics long ago that Nature abhors a vacuum. Hence 
the inside of the crocodile must be hollow so that it may 
abhop the vacuum, and consequently swallow and so fill itself 
with anything it can come across. And that is the sole ra- 




tional cause why every crocodile swallows men. It b not the 
same in the constitution of man : the emptier a man’s heatl is» 
for instance, the less he feels the thirst to fill it, *"4 tfiy is 
the one exception to the general rule. It Is all as dcaip as 
day to me now. I have deduced it by my own observa^M 
and experience, being, so to say, in the very bowels of 
Nature, in its retort, listening to the throbbing of its pulse. 
Even etymology supports me, for the \ery word crocodile 
means voracity. Cro odile— crofo^/i/Zo — is evidently an Ital* 
ian word, dating perhaps from the J gyptian Pharaohs, and 
evidently derived from the I rench \erb croquer, which 
means to eat, to de\our, in general to absorb nourishment. 
All these remarks I intend to deliver as m) first lecture in 
Elena Ivanovna’s uilott when thc\ take me there in the 
tank.” 

“My friend, oughtn’t vou at least to take some purga- 
tive?” I ciied in\ ulunt irih 

“He is in a teM r a fe\ er he is te \ er ’ I upeated to 
mvsclf in ahiim. 

“Nonsense!” he answered contemptuously. “Besides, in 
mv present position it would be most ineonv enient- I knew, 
though, you would be sure to talk of taking medicine." 

“But, m\ f I lend how . . . how do vou take food now? 
Have vou dined to-dav 

“No, but I am not hungrv, and most likelv I shall nev'cr 
take food again. \nd that, too, is quite natural; filling the 
whole interior of the eiocodile I mike him feel alwavs full. 
Now he need not he teil for some viars On the other hand, 
nourished bv me, lu wiM naturalh impart to me all the vital 
juices of his bodv . it is the same as with some accomplished 
coquettes who embed themselves and their whole persons for 
the night in law' steak, and then, after their morning bath, 
are fresh, supple, buxom and fascinating. In that way nour- 
ishing the crocodile, I mvsclf obtain nourishment from him, 
consequently we mutually nourish one another. But as it is 
difficult even for a crocodile to digest a man like me, he 
must, no doubt, be conscious of a certain weight in his 
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stomach — an organ which he does not, however, possess — 
and that is why, to avoid causing the creature suffering, I 
do not often turn over, and although I could turn over I 
do not do so from humanitarian motives. This is the one 
drawback of my present position, and in an allegorical 
sense Timofey Semyonitch was right in saying I was lying 
like a log. But I will prove that even lying like a log — ^nay, 
that 'only lying like a log— one can revolutionise the lot of 
mankind. All the great ideas and mr)vements of our news- 
papers and magazines have evidently been the work of men 
who were lying like logs; that is wiiy they call them divorced 
from the realities of life — ^but what does it matter, their 
saying that! I am constructing now a complete system of 
my own, and you wouldn’t believe hou easy it is! You have 
only to creep into a secluded corner or into a crocodile, to 
shut j’our eyes, and you immediately devise a perfect millen- 
nium for mankind. When you went away this afternoon I 
set to work at once and have already Invented three sys- 
tems, now I am preparing the fourth. It is true that at first 
one must refute everything that has gone before, but from 
the crocodile it is so easy to refute it; besides, it all becomes 
clearer, seen from the inside of the crocodile. . . . There are 
some drawbacks, though small ones, in my position, how- 
ever; it is somewhat damp here and covered with a sort of 
slime; moreover, there is a smell of india-rubber like tlie 
smell of my old goloshes. That is all, there are no other 
drawbacks.” 

“Ivan Matveitch,” I interrupted, “all this is a miracle in 
which I can scarcely believe. And can you, can you intend 
never to dine again?” 

“What trivial nonsense y'ou are troubling about, you 
thoughtless, frivolous creature! I talk to you about great 
ideas, and you . . . Understand that I am sufficiently nour- 
ished by the great ideas which light up the darkness in which 
I am enveloped. The good-natured proprietor has, how’ever, 
after consulting the kindly Mutter, decided with her that 
they will every morning insert into the monster’s jaws a 
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bent metal tube, something like a whistle pipe, by means of 
which I can absorb coffee or broth with bread soaked in it. 
The pipe has already been bespoken in the neighbourhood, 
but I think this is superfluous luxury. I hope to live at least 
a thousand years, if it is true that crocodiles live so long, 
which, by the way — good thing I thought of it — you had 
better look up in some natural history to-morrow and tell 
me, for I may have been mistaken and have mixed it up 
with some excavated monster. There is only one reflection 
rather troubles me: as 1 am dressed in cloth and have boots 
on, the crocodile can obviously not digest me. Besides, I am 
alive, and so am opposing the process of digestion ssith my 
whole will power; for you can understand that I do not wish 
to be turned into what all nourishment turns into, for that 
would be too humiliating for me. But there is one thing I 
am atiaid of : in a thousand years the cloth of my coat, un- 
fortunately of Russian m.ike, mas decay, and then, left 
without clothing, 1 might perhaps, in spite of my indignation, 
begin to be digested: and though h\ day nothing would in- 
duce me to allow it. at night, in my sleep, when a man’s will 
deserts him. I may be overt.akcn by the humili.tting destiny of 
a potato, a pancake, or \e.il. Such an idea reduces me to fury. 
This alone is an argument fo- the revision of the tariff and 
the encouragement of the importation of English cloth, 
which is stronger and so will withstand Nature longer when 
one is swallowed by a crocodile. At the first opportunity' I 
will impart this idea to some statesman and at the same time 
to the political writers on our Petersburg dailies. Let them 
publish it abroad. I trust this will not be the only idea they 
will borrow from me. I foresee that every morning a regular 
crowd of them, provided with quarter-roubles from the 
editorial office, will be flocking round me to seize my ideas 
on the telegrams of the previous day. In brief, the future 
presents itself to me in the rosiest light.” 

‘‘Fever, fever!” I whispered to myself. 

“My friend, and freedom?” I asked, wishing to learn his 
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^W8 thoroughly. “You are, so to speak, in prison, while 
every man has a right to the enjoyment of freedom.” 

“You are a fool,” he answered. “Savages love independ* 
ence, wise men love order; and if there is no order . . .” 
“Ivan Matveich, spare me, please 1” 

“Hold your tongue and listen 1” he squealed, vexed at my 
Interrupting him. “Nevei has my spirit soared as now. In 
my narrow refuge there is only one thing that I dread — the 
literary criticisms of the monthlies and the hiss of our 
satirical papers. I am afraid that thoughtless visitors, 
stupid and envious people and nihilists in general, may turn 
me into ridicule. But I will take measures. I am impatienth 
awaiting the response of the public to-morrow, and espe- 
cially the opinion of the newspapers. You must tell me about 
the papers to-morrow.” 

“Very good; to-morrow I will bring a perfect pile of 
papers with me.” 

“To-morrow it is too soon to expect reports in the news- 
papers, for it will take four days for it to be acKertiscd. But 
from to-day come to me cver\ e\enmg In the back wa) 
through the yard. I am intending to employ you as my 
secretary. You shall read the newspapers and magazines 
to nie, and I will dictate to sou my ideas and give you com- 
missions. Be particular!) careful not to forget the foreign 
telegrams. Let all the European telegrams be here cverv 
day. But enough; most likely you are sleepy by now. Go 
home, and do not think of what I said just now about criti- 
cisms: I am not afraid of it, for the critics tliemselvcs are in 
critical position. One has only to be wise and virtuous and 
one will certainly get on to a pedestal. If not Socrates, then 
Diogenes, or perhaps both of them together — that is m\ 
future role among mankind.” 

So frivolously and boastfully did Ivan Matveitch hasten 
to express himself before me, like feverish weak-willed 
women who, as we are told by the proverb, cannot keep a 
secreL All that he told me about the crocodile struck me as 
most suspicious. How was it possible that the crocodile was 
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absolutely hollow? I don’t mind betting that he was brag- 
ging from vanity and partly to humiliate me. It is true diat 
he was an invalid and one must tnaicc allowances for invalids; 
but I must frankly confess, 1 never could endure Ivan Mat- 
veitch. I have been trying all mv life, from a child up, to 
escape from his tutelage and have not been able to; A thou- 
sand times over I have been tempted to break with him alto- 
gether, and every time 1 have been drawn to him again, as 
though I were still hoping to prove s')mtthing to him or to 
revenge myself on him. A strange thing, tnis friendship! 
I can positively asset t that nine-tenths of m\ friendship for 
him was made up ot malice. On this occasion, however, we 
parted with genuine feeling. 

“Your friend a \er\ clevti man!” the German said to me 
in an undertone as he moved to sec me out; he had been 
listviiiiig the time attcntivdv to our conversation. 

“/I? prupin," I said, “vvliile I think of it. how much would 
you ask for vour croiodik in ctse inv one wanted tobuv it?” 

Ivan Mat’ .itch, who hcaid the question, was waiting 
with curiositv for the answer; it w is evident that he did not 
want the German to ask too little; anvwav', he cleared his 
throat in a peculiar wav on hearing mv question. 

At first the (leiman would not listen — was positively 
angry. 

“No one will date mv own crocodile to buy!" he cried 
furiouslv, and turiud as red as a boiled lobster. “Me not 
want to sell the crocodile! I would not for tlie crocodile a 
million thalers take. I took a hundred and thirty thalers 
from the public to-dav. ind I shall to-morrow’ ten thousand 
take, and then a hundred thousand ev cry day I shall take. I 
will not him sell.” 

Ivan Matveitch positiveU chuckled with satisfaction. 
Controlling mvself — for I felt it was a duty to my friend — 
I hinted coolly and rcasonablv to the crazv German that his 
calculations were not quite correct, that if he makes a hun- 
dred thousand every day, all Petersburg will have visited 
him in four days, and then there will be no one left to bring 
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roubleif that life and death are in God*s hands, that the 
crocodile may burst or Ivan Matveitch may fall ill and die, 
and so on and so on. 

The German grew pensive. 

“I will him drops from the chemist’s get,” he said, after 
pondering, “and will save your friend that he die not.” 

“Drops are all very well,” I answered, “but consider, too, 
that the thing may get into the law courts. Ivan Matv'eitch’s 
wife may demand the restitution of her Liwful spouse. You 
are intending to get rich, but do you int( nd to give J'dena 
Ivanovna a pension?” 

“No, me not intend,” said the German in stern decision. 

“No, we not intend,” said the Mutter, with positive 
malignancy. 

“And so would it not be better for you to accept some- 
thing now, at once, a secure and solid though moderate sum, 
than to leave things to chance? I ought to tell you that I 
am inquiring simph from curiosity.” 

The German drew the Muttet aside to consult with her in 
a corner where tliere stood a case with the largest and 
ugliest monkey of his collection. 

“Well, you will sec!” said Ivan Matveitch. 

As for me, I was at that moment burning with the desire, 
first, to give the German a thrashing, next, to giv e the Miitti r 
an even sounder one, and, thirdly, to give Ivan Matveitch 
the soundest thrashing of all for his boundless vanitv. But 
all this paled beside the answer of the rapacious Cierman. 

After consultation with the Multtt he demanded for his 
crocodile fifty thousand roubles in bonds of the last Russian 
loan with lottery voucher attached, a brick house in (joro- 
hovry Street W’ith a chemist’s shop attached, and in addition 
the rank of Russian colonel. 

“You seel” Ivan Matveitch cried triumphantly. “I told 
you sol Apart from this last senseless desire for the rank 
of a colonel, he is perfectly right, for he fully understands 
the present value of the monster he is exhibiting. The eco- 
nomic principle before everything!” 
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“Upon my word!” I cried furiously to the German. “But 
^hat should you be made a colonel for? What exploit have 
you performed? What service have you done? In what way 
have you gained military glory? You are really crazy 1“ 

“Crazy!” cried the German, offended. “No, a person 
very sensible, but you very stupid ! I have a colonel deserved 
for that I have a crocodile shown and in him a live hofrath 
sitting! And a Russian can a crocodile not show and a live 
hofrath in him sitting! Me extremely clcvei man and much 
wish colonel to he!” 

“Well, good-b\c, then. m Matceitch!" I cried, shak- 
ing with fury, and I went out of the crocodile room almost 
at a run. 

I felt that in another minute 1 could not have answeied 
for mvself. The unnatural cxpect.itions of these two block- 
heads Welt insuppcftable. d he cold air refreshed me and 
somew'hat moderated my indignation. At last, after spitting 
vigorously fifteen tunes on each side. I took a tab. got home, 
undressed am flung myself into bed. What vexed me more 
than anything was mv having become his secretary. Now I 
was to die of boredom there everv evening, doing the duty 
of a true friend! I was ready to heat myself for it, and I 
did, in fact, after putting out the c.indlc and pulling up the 
bedclothes, punch nnself several times on the head and vari- 
ous parts of my hod\. d hat somewhat relieved me, and at 
last I fell asleep fairlv soundK. in f.u't, for I was very tired. 
All night long I could dream of nothing hut monkeys, but 
towards morning 1 dreamt of hdena Ivanovna. 

TV 

The monkevs I dreamed about, 1 surmise, because they 
were shut up in the case at the German's: but Elena Ivan- 
ovna was a different store. 

I may as well .say at once. I loved the lady, but I make 
haste — ^post-haste — to make a qualification. I loved her 
as a father, neither more nor less. I judge that because I 
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often felt an irresistible desire to kiss her little head or her 
rosy cheek. And although 1 never carried out this inclination, 
1 would not have refused even to kiss her lips. And not 
merely her lips, but her teeth, which always gleamed so 
charmingly like two rows of pretty, well-matched pearls 
when she laughed. She laughed extraordinarily often. Ivan 
Matveitch in demonstrative moments used to call her his 
“darling absurdity” — a name extremely happy and appro- 
priate. She was a perfect sugar-plum, and that w'as all one 
could say of her. Therefore I am utterly at a loss to under- 
stand what possessed Ivan NIatvcitch to imagine his wife as 
a Russian Yevgenia Tour? Anyway, my dream, with the 
exception of the monkeys, left a most pleasant impression 
upon me, and going over all the incidents of the previous 
day as I drank my morning cup of tea, 1 resolved to go and 
see Elena Ivanovna at once on my way to the office — which, 
indeed, I was bound to do as the friend of the family. 

In a tiny little room out of the bedroom — the so-called 
little drawing-room, though their big drawing-room was 
little too— Elena Ivanovna was sitting, in some half-trans- 
parent morning wrapper, on a smart little sofa before a 
little tea-table, drinking coffee out of a little cup in which 
she was dipping a minute biscuit. She was ravishingly pretty, 
but struck me as being at the same time rather pensive. 

“Ah, that’s you, naughty man I” she said, greeting me 
with an absent-minded smile. “Sit down, feather-head, ha\e 
some coffee. Well, what were you doing yesterday? Were 
you at the masquerade?” 

“Why, were you? I don’t go, you know. Besides, yester- 
day I was visiting our captive. ...” I sighed and assumed 
a pious expression as I took the coffee. 

“Whom? . . . What captive? . . . Oh, ycsl Poor fellow 1 
Well, how is he — bored? Do you know ... I wanted to 
ask you ... I suppose I can ask for a divorce now?” 

“A divorce 1” I cried in indignation and almost spilled 
the coffee. “It’s that swarthy fellow,” I thought to myself 
bitterly. 
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There was a certain swarthy gentleman with little mous- 
taches who was something in the architectural line, and who 
came far too often to see them, and was extremely skillful 
in amusing Elena Ivanovna. I must confess I hated him and 
there was no doubt that he had succeeded in seeing Elena 
Ivanovna yesterday either at the masquerade or even here, 
and putting all sorts of nonsense into her head. 

“Why,” Elena Ivanovna rattled off hurriedly, as though 
it were a lesson she had learnt, ‘‘if he is going to stay on in 
the crocodile, perhaps not come back all his life, while I sit 
waiting for him here. A husband ought to li\e at home, and 
not in a crocodile. . . .” 

“But this was an unforeseen occurrence,” I was beginning, 
in very comprehensible agitation, 

“Oh, no, don’t talk to me, I won’t listen, I won’t listen,” 
she cried, suddenh getting quite cross. “You are always 
against me, you wretch! There’s no doing anything with 
you, you will ne\cr give me an\ advice! Other people tell 
me that I car get a divorce because Ivan Matveitch will not 
get his salary now.” 

“Elena Ivanovna ! is it you T hear !” I exclaimed patheti- 
cally. “What villain could have put such an idea into your 
head? And divorce on such a trivial ground as a salary is 
quite impossible. And poor Ivan Matveitch, poor Iv’^an Mat- 
veitch is, so to speak, burning with love for you even in the 
bow'els of the monster. What’s more, he is melting awav with 
love like a lump of sugar. Yesterdav while you were enjoy- 
ing yourself at the masqueiade, he was saying that he 
might in the last resort »end for \ou as his law'ful spouse to 
join him in the entrails of the monster, especially as it ap- 
pears the crocodile is exceedingly roomy, not only able to 
accommodate two but even three persons. . . 

And then 1 told her all tliat interesting part of my con^ 
versation the night before with Ivan Matveitch. 

“What, what!” she cried, in surprise. “You want me to 
get into the monster too, to be with Ivan Matveitch? What 
an ideal And how am I to get in there, in my hat and 
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teinoiine? Heavens, what foolishness! And what should 
I look like while I was getting into it, and very likely there 
would be some one there to see me 1 It’s absurd I And what 
should I have to eat there? And . . . and . . . and what 
should I do there when . . . Oh, my goodness, what will they 
think of next? . . . And what should I have to amuse me 
there? . . . You say there’s a smell of gutta-percha? And 
what should I do if we quarrelled — should we have to go on 
staying there side b\ side? Foo, how horrid'" 

“I agree, I agree with all those arguments, inv sweet 
Elena I\ano\na.’’ I interrupted, striving to express ni\self 
with that natural enthusiasm which alw.us overtakes a man 
when he feels die truth is on his side. ‘“But one thing you 
have not appreciated in all this, >ou have not realised that 
he cannot live without vou if he is inviting vou there; that 
is a proof of love, passionate, faitlilul, arelent love. . . , 
You have thought too little of his love, dear Llena Ivan- 
ovna ! 

“I won’t, I won’t, I won’t hear anv thing about it!’’ wav- 
ing me off with her prettv little hanil with glistening pink 
nails that had just been vvashcvl and polished. "Horrid man! 
You will reduce me to tears! (let into it yourself, if you like 
the prospect. You are his friend, get in and keep him com- 
pany, and spend your life discussing some tedious sci- 
ence. . . .’’ 

“You are wrong to laugh at this suggestion” — I checked 
the frivolous woman with dignitv — “Ivan Matveitch has in- 
vited me as it is. You, of course, are summoned there by 
duty; for me, it w'ould be an act of generosity. But wlun 
Ivan Matveitch described to me last night the elasticity of 
the crocodile, he hinted very plainly that there would 
be room not only for you two, but for me also as a friend 
of the family, especially if I w'ished to join you, and there- 
fore . . 

“How so, the three of us?” cried Elena Ivanovna, look- 
ing at me in surprise. “Why, how should we . . . arc we going 
to be all three there together ? Ha-ha-ha 1 How silly you both 
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ate ! Ha-hft4ia I I shall certainly pinch you all the time, you 
wretch I Ha-ha-ha! Ha-ha-ha!" 

And falling back on the sofa, she laughed till she cried. 
All this— -the tears and the laughter — were so fascinating 
that I could not resist rushing eagerly to kiss h< r hand, 
which she did not oppose, though site did pinch my ears 
lightly as a sign of reconcih itiop 

Then we both grew vcr\ ihtciful ind T cksc.ibcd to her 
in detail all I\ in M.it\citch\ })lans The thought of her 
evening receptions .uni her a/ Jt pit ised hti ver\ much 
“Only I shoulil nttd i git it man nt t d cssts,” she ob- 
streed, “and so Kan Mit\<itcl inuNt stud ne as much of 
his salar\ as possihlt ind is soon us juiss bit Onh . . only 

I don’t know about that ’ she iddt 1 thoughtlulk. ‘How 
can he In biouglit litre in tiu t ink ' Th it’s \er\ absurd. I 
in t wall m\ husbind to bt cuiitd ibtiut in a tank. 
1 should fttl quite ishinied toi inv \isitors to set it. ... I 
don’t want tint no I tlon t ’ 

‘ B\ tilt w \, wliilt 1 think i)t t, was 1 iinote Stnjon- 
itth here \tsttid i> 

“Oh, \ts lit w IS lit tame to tornloit me and do jou 
know, wt pined t irtis ill tin time lit pll^td lor sweet- 
meats, and if 1 lost lit w s to kiss nn hinds \\ hit a wretch 
lit isf \nd onh tuit\, lit ibnost time to the misquerade 
with mt, re ilK 

“Ht was t in ltd aw as b\ ins Ittl ngs'' 1 obstrstd, ‘And 
who would nof be with \ou, \ou thiinur' 

“Oh, gtt along with soui >.omplinKnts ' Sta\, I'll ghe sou 
a pintli as a piiting pit'..nt I \ t k ii it to p nth nstulK well 
latels Wtll whit do sou si\ to tint' B\ the ssas, sou 
sas Isan Matsiiteh sptki ststril times of me scsterdas’" 
“N-no, not txattls . I must sn lu is thinking more now 
of the fate of humanits , and s\ ints 

“Oh, let him' You needn’t go on' I im suie it’s fear- 
fully boring. I’ll go and sec him some time. I shall certainly 
go to-morrow. On!s not to-dis ; I’se got a headache, and 
besides, there will suth a lot of ptople there to-day. . . . 
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hit wifftt* «ii4 1 skdOi fed Mhamed. . . . 
IKaod^iTe. roti will be . . . there this evening, won't you?** 
“To see him, yes. He asked me to go and take him the 
papers." 

“That*s capital. Go and read to him. But don’t come and 
see me to-day. I am not well, and perhaps I may go and see 
some one. Good-bye, you naughty man.** 

“It’s that swarthy fellow is going to see her this eve- 
ning,** I thought. 

At the office, of course, I gave no sign of hi ing consumed 
by these cares and anxieties. But soon I noticed some of 
the most progressive papers seemed to be passing particularly 
rapidly from hand to hand among nn colleagues, and were 
being read w’ith an extremely serious expression of face. 
The first one that reached me was tlic a paper 

of no particular party but humanitarian in general, for 
which it was regarded with contempt among us, though it 
was read. Not without surprise I read in it the following 
paragraph : 

“Yesterday strange rumours were circulating among the 
spacious wa\s and sumptuous buildings of our vast metrop- 
olis. A certain well-known hon-znant of the highest so- 
aety, probably weary of the tutsinc at Borel’s and at the X. 
Club, went into the Arcade, into the plate where an immense 
crocodile recently brought to the metropolis is being ex- 
hibited, and insisted on its being prepared for his dinner. 
After bargaining witli the proprietor he at once set to w'ork 
to devour him (that is, not the proprietor, a \crv meek and 
punctilious German, but his crocodile), cutting juicy morsels 
with his penknife from the living animal, and swallowing 
them with extraordinary rapidity. By degrees the whole 
crocodile disappeared into the vast recesses of his stomach, 
so that he was even on the point of attacking an ichneumon, 
a constant companion of the crocodile, probably imagining 
that the latter would be as savoury. We arc by no means op- 
posed to that new article of diet with which foreign gour- 
mands have long been familiar. W** have, indeed, predicted 
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regulnr parties for catching crocodiles in Egypt, and co». 
sume the back of the monster cooked like beefsteak, with 
mustard, onions and potatoes. The French who followed in 
the train of Lesscps prefer the paws baked in hot ashes, 
which they do, however, in opposition to the English, who 
laugh at them. Probably both wa\s would be appreciated 
among us. For our part, wl arc delighted at a new branch 
of industry, of whah our gri.it ind \araJ fatherland stands 
prc*cminentl\ in neid. l^rolaibK before a yiar is out croco- 
diles will be brougt t in hunurids to replate this first one, 
lost in tile stonneh of a IVtttsbuig gourmand. And why 
should not the trotoJile he iccliniatiscd among us in Russia? 
If the w.ite*r of tlu Xeia is too ctilJ tor these interesting 
strangers, there are ponds in the cajiital and rivers and lakes 
ou*'''i • \\ h\ nor breed . oeodilts at Pargolovo, for in- 

stance, oi t Pivlovsk, in the Presenskv Ponds and in Samo- 
teka in Moscow ■' \\ hile piovieiing agiteable. wholesome 
nourishment foi oui fastulious</ uti?,unJ^ thev might at the 
same* tunc entertun the lulus who walk about these ponds 
and instruet the eiiildren in natural historv The crocodile 
skin might he use el toi linking )ewel-cases. boxes, cigar- 
cases, pocket-books, and possible more than one thousand 
saved up in the gieisv notes hat are petuliarlv beloved of 
merchants miglit he la d h\ in crocodile skin \\e hope to 
return more than once to th s interesting topic.” 

Though I had foreseen something of the sort, vet the 
reckless inaceuraev of the pir igrapli overwhelmed me. Find- 
ing no one with whom to slnre mv impression, I turned to 
Prohor Sav'v itch w ho w as sitting opposite to me, and noticed 
that the latter had been watihing me for some time, while 
in his hand he held tlu I'out is though he were on the point 
of passing it to me. Without a word he took the Nevef-sheet 
from me, and as he handed me the V oio he drew a line 
with his nail against an article to which he probably wished 
to call my attention. This Prohor Sav viteh w'as a very queer 
man; a taciturn old bachelor, he was not on intimate terms 
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with any of us, scarcely spoke to any one in the office, always 
had an opinion of his own about everything, but could not 
bear to impart it to any one. He lived alone, flardly any one 
among us had ever been in his lodging. 

This was what I read in the V oice. 

“Every one knows that we are progressive and human- 
tarian and want to be on a level with I'.uropc in this respect. 
But in spite of all our exertions and tlic efforts of our paper 
we are still far from maturity, as may be judged from the 
shocking incident which took place yesterday in the Arcade 
and which we predicted long ago. A foreigner arrives in the 
capital bringing with him a crocodile which he begins ex- 
hibiting in the Arcade. We immediately hasten to welcome 
a new branch of useful industry such as our powerful and 
varied fatherland stands in great need of. Suddenly yester- 
day at four o’clock in the afternoon a gentleman of excep- 
tional stoutness enters the foreigner’s sliop in an intoxicated 
condition, pays his entrance money, and immediately with- 
out any warning leaps into the jaws of tlie crocodile, who 
was forced, of course, to swallow' him, if only from an in- 
stinct of self-preservation, to avoid being crushed. Tumbling 
into the Inside of the crocodile, the stranger at once dropped 
asleep. Neither the shouts of the foreign proprietor, nor 
the famentatlons of his terrified family, nor threats to send 
for the police made the slightest impression. Within the 
crocodile was heard nothing but laughter and a promise to 
flay him (jiV), though the poor mammal, compelled to swal- 
low such a mass, was vainly shedding tears. An uninvited 
guest is worse than a Tartar. But in spite of the proverb the 
insolent visitor would not leave. We do not know how to ex- 
plain such barbarous incidents which prove our lack of cul- 
ture and disgrace us in the eyes of foreigners. The reckless- 
ness of the Russian temperament has found a fresh outlet. 
It may be asked what was the object of the uninvited visi- 
tor? A warm and comfortable abode? But there are many 
excellent houses in the capital with very cheap and comfort- 
able lodgings, with the Neva water laid on, and a staircase 
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lighted by gas, frequently with a hall-porter maintained by 
the proprietor. We would call our readers’ attention to the 
barbarous treatment of domestic animals: it is difficult, of 
course, for the crocodile to digest such a mass all at once, 
and now he lies swollen (jut to the si/c ot a mountain, await- 
ing death in insuHiiahle agonu',. In lajiopc persons guilty 
of inhumanity tow iids dointst c aium ils have long been 
punished bv law. But in spite of our 1 uropeaii enlightenment, 
in spite of our I uiopean pivcrnents. in spite ot the Euro- 
pean architectuie ol our houses vee art »till far from shak- 
ing off our time-honoured traditions. 

‘Thmicli the Ilduses arc new, the conventions art old.’ 

“And, indeed, the houses arc not new. at least the stair- 
cases in them are not. We ha\c more than once in our paper 
aHudteJ the fact that in tl o Petctsburg Side m the house 
of the merchant Eukyanoe the steps of the wooilen staircase 
have decaud, 1 alien awa\, and hue long bem a danger for 
Afimya Ska; daro\, a soldiei’s wife who woiks iii the house, 
and is often obliged to go up the staos with water or arm- 
fulls of wood. At last our predictions have come true: yes- 
terday evening at hilf-past eight Ahmya Skapidarov fell 
down with a basin of soup and broke her leg. We elo not 
know whether I ukvanov will mend his staircase now. Rus- 
sians are often wise after the* event, but the victim of Rus- 
sian carelessness has bv now been taken to tlie hospital. In 
the same w'ay we shall never ciase to maintain that the house- 
porters who elear avvav the mud from the wooden pavement 
in the Viborgsky Side ought not to spattet the legs of passers- 
by, but shouUl throw the mud up into heaps as is done in 
Ivuropc,” and so, and so on. 

“What’s this?’’ I asked in some pcrplexitv. looking at 
Prohor Savvitch. “What’s the meaning of it?’’ 

“How do vou mean?" 

“Why, upon my word! Instead of pitving Ivran Mat- 
veitch, they pity the crocodile!” 



“Wlat of it? They have pity even for a beait, a mmel, 
We must be up to Europe, mustn’t we? They have a very 
warm feeling for crocodiles there too. He-he-hel” 

Saying this, queer old Prohor Savvitch dived into his 
papers and would not utter another word. 

I stuSed the Foicc and the KiMhcd into my pocket 
su'd collected as many old copies of the newspapers as f 
could find for Ivan Watveitch’s (li\ ersion in the cv ening, and 
though the e\ ening was far olf, yet on this occasion I slipped 
away from the office earl\ to go to the Arcade and look, if 
only from a distance, at what was going on there, and to 
listen to the various remarks and currents of opinion. I 
foresaw that there would be a rcgulai crush there, and 
turned up the collar of my coat to meet it. I somehow felt 
rather shy— so unaccustomed are we to publicity. But I feel 
that I have no right to report my own prosaic feelings when 
faced with this remarkable and original incident. 
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Sotnebody* s Diary~\ 
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[From Somchady*s Diary'] 


I^EMYON ARDM^o\()\ IK II s « *1 to me all of a sudden the 
day before \esterdi\ : will \ou ever be sober, Ivan 

Ivanovitch? Tell riu tint {)ra\." 

A <5trjnire rcquir t inent. I did not resent it, I am a timid 
man; Lni here tin \ ha\e aetualK made me out mad. An 
artist painted inv portrait as it happened: “After all, you 
are a litcrar\ min/' he said. I submitted, i e exhibited it. I 
read : “Go a*Hl look at that morbid l*ice sugyjestmg insanity/* 

It may be so, but think ot puttinp it so blunth into print. 
In print e\er\thimr ouu;ht to be ilecorous; there ought to be 
ideals, while inste ul of that . . . 

Say it indirectU, at hast: that's what >ou ha\e st\le for. 
But no, he tloesn't caie to Oo it iiulirccth. Xow’adays hu- 
mour and a tine st\le ha\c disappeared, and abuse is ac- 
cepted as wit. I do not resnit it: hut GihI knows I am not 
enough of a literar\ man to go out of in\ mind. I ha\c writ- 
ten a no\el, it lias not been publislud. I ha\c written articles 
— they ha\e been refu ed. T host articles I took about from 
one editor to another: e\er\ where thc\ refused them: you 
have no salt thc\ told me. “What soit of salt do you w^ant?** 
I asked with a jter. “ \ttic salt^” 

They did not even understand. Tor the most part I trans- 
late from the French for the booksellers. I wuite advertise- 
ments for shopkeepers too: ‘T’nique opportunity! Fine tea, 
from our own plantations ...” I made a nice little sum over 
a panegyric on his deceased excellency Pyotr Matveyitch. I 
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tilie *' Art of pleasing the ladiesy^ a omnmlMion from 
ghooksellen I have brought out some six little works of this 
fdnd in the course of my life. I am thinking of making a 
collection of the bon mots of Voltaire, but am afraid it may 
seem a little flat to our people. Voltaire’s no good now; 
nowadays we want a cudgel, not Voltaire. We knock each 
other’s last teeth out nowadays. Well, so that’s the whole 
extent of my literary activity. Though indeed I do send 
round letters to the editors gratis and fully signed. I gi\c 
them all sorts of counsels and admonitions, criticise and 
point out the true path. The letter I sent last week to an 
editor’s office was the fortieth I had sent in the last two 
years. I have wasted four roubles over stamps alone for 
them. My temper is at the bottom ot it all. 

I believe that the artist who painted me did so not for the 
sake of literature, but for the sake of two semmetrical warts 
on my fo-ehead, a natural phenomenon, he would say. They 
have no ideas, so now they are out for phenomena. And 
didn’t he succeed in getting m) warts in his portrait — to the 
life. That is what they call realism. 

And as to madness, a great many people were put down 
as mad among us last year. And in such language! “With 
such.original talent” . . . “and yet, after all, it appears” . . . 
“however, one ought to haye foreseen it long ago.” That is 
rather artful; so that fiom the point of yieyy of pure art 
one may really commend it. Well, but aftei all, these so- 
called madmen haye turned out elcverer than ever. So it 
seems the critics can call them mad, but they cannot produce 
any one better. 

The wisest of all, in my opinion, is he yyho can, if only 
once a month, call himself a fool — a faculty unheard of 
nowadays. In old days, once a year at any rate a fool would 
recognise that he was a fool, but nowadays not a bit of it. 
And they have so muddled things up that there is no telling 
a fool from a wise man. They have done that on purpose. 

I remember a witty Spaniard saying when, two hundred 
and fifty years ago, the French built their first madhouses: 
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**Thcy Kevc shut up all ^elr fools in a house apart* to fliake 
sure that they are wise men themselves.” Just so: you don’t 
show your own wisdom by shutting some one else in a mad- 
house. “K. has gone out of his mind, means that we are sane 
now.” No, it doesn't mean that yet 

Hang it though, why am I maundering on? I go on 
grumbling and grumbling 1 vcn m\ maidservant is sick of 
me. Yesterday a frund tame to see me. Your st\le is chang- 
ing,” he said; “it is ehoppj \ou chop and chop — and then 
a parenthesis, then i parentheaii m the parenthesis, then you 
stick in something else in b’ ickets, then \ou begin chopping 
and chopping again 

The friend is right, ‘something strange is happening to 
me. My charactei is changing and im head aches. I am be- 
ginn'np tn see anil hear strmge things, not voices exactly, 
but as though som^ one bes de nu were muttering, ' bobok, 
bobok, bobok 

What’s the meaning ot this hobok? I must divert my 
mind. 

I went out in starch of diversion, I hit upon a funeral. A 
distant relation — i collegiate' tounsellor, hovvev'er. A widow 
and five daughteis, all marr ige ible voung ladies. What 
must It come to even to keep them in slippers Their fatlier 
managed it, but now there is onh i little pension They will 
have to eat humble pie I he\ hive alwavs received me un- 
graciouslv. And indeed 1 shoulel not hive gone to the funeral 
now had it not been toi a peeiiliar eircumstanee. I followed 
the procession to the eeiiuteiv vvith the rest; thev were 
stuck-up and held alool fioni me Mv uniform was certainly 
rather shabbv It's five-and-twentv veais, 1 believe, since I 
was at the cemetery ; vvh it i wi etched pliee 1 

To begin with the smell I heie were hftecn hearses, w’ith 
palls varying in cxpcnsiv eness there were actually two cata- 
falques. One was a general’s and one some lady’s. There 
were many mourners, a great deal of feigned mourning and 
a great deal of open gaiety. The clerg> have nothing to com- 
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plain of; it brings them a good income. But the smell, the 
smell. I should not like to be one of the clergy here. 

I kept glancing at the faces of the dead cautiously, dis- 
trusting my impressionability. Some had a mild expression, 
some looked unpleasant. As a rule the smiles were disagree- 
able, and in some cases very much so, I don’t like them; they 
hauQt one’s dreams. 

During the service I went out of the church into the air: 
it was a grey day, but dry. It was cold too, but then it was 
October. I walked about among tlic tombs. They are of 
different grades. The third grade cost th-rty roubles; it’s 
decent and not so very dear. The first two grades are tombs 
in the church and under the porch ; they cost a pretty penny. 
On this occasion they were burying in tombs of the third 
grade six persons, among them the general and the lady. 

I looked into the graves — and it was horrible: water anil 
such water 1 Absolutely green, and . . . but there, why talk 
of itl The gravedigger was bailing it out everv minute. I 
went out while the service was going on and strollcil outside 
the gates. Close by was an almshouse, and a little further 
off there was a restaurant. It was not a bad little restaurant: 
there W'as lunch and everything. There were lots of the 
mourners here. 1 noticed a great deal of gaiety and genuine 
heartiness. I had something to eat and ilrink. 

Then I took part in the bearing of the coffin from the 
church to the grave. Why is it that corpses in their coffins 
are so heavy? They say it is due to some sort of inertia, that 
the body is no longer directed by its owner ... or some non- 
sense of that sort, in opposition to the laws of mechanics 
and common sense. I don’t like to hear people who have 
nothing but a general education venture to solve the prob- 
lems that require special knowledge; and with us that’s 
done continually. Civili;ins love to pass opinions about sub- 
jects that are the province of the soldier and even of the 
field-marshal; while men who have been educated as engi- 
neers prefer discussing philosophy and political economy. 

I did not go to the requiem service. I have some pride. 
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and if I am only received owing to some special necessity, 
why force myself on their dinners, even if it be a funeral 
dinner. The only thing I don’t understand is why I stayed 
at the cemetery; I sat on a tombstone and sank into appro- 
priate reflections. 

I began with the \Ioscow exhibition and ended with re- 
flecting upon astonishment in the abstract. My deductions 
about astonishment were these: 

**To be surprised at ev'er\ tiling is stupid of course, and to 
be astonished at nothing is a great deal more becoming and 
for some reason accepted as good form. But that is not 
really true. To my mind to be astonished at nothing is much 
more stupid than to be astonished at everything. And. more- 
over, to be astonished at nothing is almost the same as feel- 
ing respecr for nothing. And indeed a stupid man is in>.apable 
ot feeling respect.” 

“But what I desire most of all is to feel respect. I thirst 
to feel respect,” one of m\ acquaintances said to me the other 
day. 

He thirsts to feel respect! Goodness, I thought, what 
would happen to aou it \ou dared to print that nowadavs? 

At that point T sank into forgetfulness. I don't like read- 
ing the epitaphs of toinbstor s: the\ are e\ erlastingly the 
same. An unhnished sanilwich was King on the tombstone 
near me; stupid and inappropriate. I threw it on the ground, 
as it was not bread but onl\ a sandwich. Though I believe 
it is not a sin to threiw bread on the earth, but only on the 
floor. I must look it up in Susorin's calendar. 

I suppose 1 sat there a long time — too long a time, in 
fact; I must have lain down on a long stone which was of 
the shape of a marble coffin. \nd how it happened I don’t 
know, but I began to hear things of all sorts being said. At 
first I did not pay attention to it, but treated it with con- 
tempt. But the cons’crsation ssent on. I heard muffled sounds 
as though the speakers’ mt>uths were co\ered with a pillow, 
and at the same time they were distinct and very near. I 
came to myself, sat up and began listening attentively. 
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**Your Excellency, it*s utterly Impossible. You lead hearts, 
I return your lead, and here you play the seven of diamonds. 
You ought to have given me a hint about diamonds." 

"What, play by hard and fast rules ? Where is the charm 
of that?" 

"You must, your Excellency. One can’t do anything with- 
out something to go upon. We must play with dummy, let 
one hand not be turned up." 

"Well, you won’t find a dummy here.” 

What conceited words 1 And it was queer and unexpected. 
One was such a ponderous, dignified voice, the other softly 
suave; I should not have believed it if I had not heard it 
myself. I had not been to the requiem dinner, I believe. And 
yet how could they be playing preference here and what gen- 
eral was this? That the sounds came from under the tomb- 
stones of that there could be no doubt. I bent down and 
read on the tomb : 

"Here lies the body of Major-General Perv’oyedov . . . 
a cavalier of such and such orders." Hm! “Passed away in 
August of this year . . . fifty-seven. . . . Rest, beloved ashes, 
till the joyful dawn !’’ 

Hm, dash it, it really is a general ! There was no monu- 
ment on the grave from which the obsequious voice came, 
there was only a tombstone. He must have been a fresh ar- 
rival. From his voice he was a lower court councillor. 

"Oh-ho-ho-ho I” I heard in a new voice a do/.en \ards 
from the general’s resting-place, coming from quite a fresh 
grave. The voice belonged to a man and a plebeian, mawkish 
with its affectation of religious fervour. “Oh-ho-ho-ho !’’ 

“Oh, here he is hicupping again !’’ cried tlie haughty and 
disdainful voice of an irritated lady, apparently of the high- 
est society. "It is an affliction to be by this shopkeeper!" 

“I didn’t hiccup; why, I’ve had nothing to eat. It’s simply 
my nature. Really, madam, you don’t seem able to get rid 
of your caprices here.” 

"Then why did you come and lie down here ?" 

*‘Thcy put me here, my wife and little children put me 
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here, I did not lie down here of myself. The mystery of 
death I And I would not have lain down beside you not for 
any money; I lie here as befitting my fortune, judging by 
the price. For we can always do that — ^pay for a tomb of the 
third grade.” 

“You made money, I suppose? You fleeced people?” 

“Fleece you, indeed! Wc hasen’t seen the colour of your 
money since January. There’s a little bill against you at the 
shop.” 

“Well, that’s really stupid; to trv and recover debts here 
is too stupid, to mv thinking! Go to the surface. Adc my 
niece — she is my heiress.” 

“There’s no asking any one now, and no going anywhere. 
We have both reached our limit and, before the judgment- 
seat of God, are equal in our sins.” 

“in our sins,” the lad\ mimicked him contemptuously. 
“Don’t dare to speak to me.” 

“Oh-ho-ho-ho !” 

“You SCI, the shopkeeper obeys the lady, vour Excel- 
lency.” 

“Why shouldn't he?" 

“Why, your E\cellenc\, because, as we all know, things 
arc different here." 

“Different? Htos ?" 

“We are dead, so to speak, your I'xcellency." 

“Oh, yes ! But still . . ." 

Well, this is an entertainment, it is a fine show, I must 
sayl If it has come to this down here, what can one expect 
on the surface? But w’lat a que’cr business! I went on listen- 
ing, however, though with extreme indignation. 

“Yes, I should like a taste of life! Yes, you know ... I 
should like a taste of life.” 1 heard a new voice suddenly 
somewhere in the space between the general and the irritable 
lady. 

“Do you hear, your Excellencv, our friend is at the same 
game again. For three days at a time he says nothingi and 
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then he bursts out with ‘I should like a taste of life, yes, a 
taste of life 1’ And with such appetite, he-hc 1” 

“And such frivolity." 

“It gets hold of him, your Excellency, and do you know, 
he is growing sleepy, quite sleepy — he has been here since 
April; and then all of a sudden ‘1 should like a taste of 
lifel’” 

“It is rather dull, though," observed his Excellency. 

“It is, jour Excellencj. Shall we tease Avdotya Ignat* 
yevna again, he-he?" 

“No, spare me, please. I can’t endure that quarrelsome 
virago.” 

“And I can’t endure cither of sou," cried the virago dis- 
dainfully. “You arc both of jou bores and can’t tell me any- 
thing ideal. I know one little store about you, \our Excel- 
lency — don’t turn up sour nose, please — how a manservant 
swept you out from under a married couple’s bed one morn- 
ing^. 

“Nasty woman,” the general muttered through his teeth. 

“Avdotya Ignatyevna, ma’am," the shopkeeper wailed 
suddenly again, “my dear lady, don’t be angry, but tell me, 
am I going through the ordeal bj torment now, or is it some- 
thing^ else ?’’ 

“Ah, he is at it again, as I expected 1 For there’s a smell 
from him w'hich means he is turning round 1” 

“I am not turning round, ma’am, and there's no particular 
smell from me, for I’ve kept my body whole as it should be, 
while you’re regularly high. For the smell is really horrible 
even for a place like this. I don’t speak of it, merely from 
politeness.” 

“Ah, you horrid, insulting wretch 1 He positively stinks 
and talks about me.” 

“Oh-ho-ho-ho ! If only the time for my requiem would 
come quickly: I should hear their tearful voices over my 
head, my wife’s lament and my children’s soft weep- 
ing! . , 

“Well, that’s a thing to fret for ! They’ll stuff themselves 
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with funeral rice and go home. . . , Oh, I wish somebody 
would wake up I” 

“Avdotya Ignatyevna,” said the insinuating government 
clerk, ‘‘wait a bit, the new arrivals will speak.” 

‘‘And are there any voun>r people among them?” 

‘‘Yes, there are, \vdot\a I.fnatvevna. There are some 
not more than lads.” 

“Oh, how welcome that would be!” 

“Haven’t tlu) begun vet inquired his Excellency. 

“Even those who eame the dav before yesterday haven’t 
awakened yet, vour E\eclltnc\. \s vou know, they some- 
times don’t speak for a week. It's a good job that to-day 
and yesterdav and the elav before they brought a whole lot. 
As it is, the\ ate all last \{“ar’s for seventv feet round.” 

“Yes, it will be interesting.” 

Me, 'ur I xcellencj, thev burieil Tarasevitch, the privy 
eouncillor, to-dav. I knew it from the voice's. I know his 
nephew, he helped to lower the coffin just now.*’ 

“Hm, vvbi e IS he, then’” 

“I ive steps from vou, voui ENeellcncv, on the left, , . . Al- 
most at vour feet. You shouM make his acquaintance, your 
J xcellencv.” 

“Hm, no — it’s not for me to make adv’ances.’’ 

“Oh, he will begin ot himself, voui Lxccllencv. He will 
be flattered. I cave it to me. vour 1 xcellencv, and I . . .” 

“Oh, oh! . , . What is happen. ng to me?” croaked the 
frightened voice ol a new ai rival 

“A new aritval, vour I'wcllencv. a new arrival, thank 
God! And how quick I'c’s been! Sometimes they don’t say 
a word for a week.” 

“Oh, I believe it’s a )oung man!” Avdotya Ignatyevna 
cried shrilly. 

“I ... I ... it was a complication, and so sudden!” fal- 
tered the voung man again. “Only the evening before, 
Schultz, said to me, ‘Thei c’s a complication,’ and I died sud- 
denly before morning. Oh 1 oh !” 

“Well, there’s no help for it, young man,” the general 
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oj^erved graciously, evidently pleased at a new arrival. 
“You must be comforted. You are kindly welcome to our 
Vale of Jehoshaphat, so to call it. We are kind>hearted 
people, you will come to know us and appreciate us. Major- 
General Vassili Vassilitch Pervoycdov, at your service.” 

“Oh, no, nol Certainly not! I was at Schultz’s; I had a 
complication, you know, at first it was iny chest and a cough, 
and then I caught a cold: my lungs and influenza . . . and 
all of a sudden, quite unexpectedly . . . the worst of all was 
its being so unexpected.” 

“You say it began with the chest,” the government clerk 
put in suavely, as though he wislicd to reassure the new 
arrival. 

“Yes, my chest and catarrh and then no catarrh, but 
still the chest, and I couldn’t breathe . . . and \ou know . . .” 

“I know, I know. But if it was the chest you ought to have 
gone to Ecke and not to Schultz.” 

“You know, I kept meaning to go to Botkin’s, and all at 
once ...” 

“Botkin is quite prohibitive,” observed the general. 

“Oh, no, he is not forbidding at all; I’ve heard he is so 
attentive and foretells everything beforehand.” 

“His Excellency w’as referring to his fees,” the govern- 
ment clerk corrected him. 

“Oh, not at all, he only asks tliree roubles, and he makes 
such an examination, and gives you a prescription . . . and 
I was very anxious to sec him, for 1 have been told . . . Well, 
gentlemen, had 1 better go to Ecke or to Botkin ?” 

“What? To whom?” The general’s corpse shook with 
agreeable laughter. The government clerk echoed it in fal- 
setto. 

“Dear boy, dear, delightful boy, how' I love )ou 1” Avdotva 
Ignatyevna squealed ecstatically. “I wish they had put sonic 
one like you next to me.” 

No, that was too much I And these were the dead of our 
times^I Still, I ought to listen to more and not be in too great 
a hurry to draw conclusions. That snivelling new arrival— 
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I reMcrobcr him just now in his coffin — had the expression 
of a frightened chicken, the most revolting expression in 
the world I However, let us wait and see. 

But what happened next was such a Bedlam that I could 
not keep it all in mv memory. I «r a great many woke up at 
once; an official — a civil councillor — woke up, and began 
discussing at once the project of a new sub-committee in a 
government department ai,J of the probable transfer of 
various functionaries in connection with the sub-committee 
— ^which very greatly interested the general. I must confess 
I learnt a great deal that was new myself, so much so that 
I marvelled at the channels by which one may sometimes 
in the metropolis learn government news. Then an engineer 
half woke up, but for a long time muttered absolute non- 
sense, so that our friends Iclt ott worrying him and let him 
lie till he was ready. At last the distinguished lady who had 
been buried in the morning under the catafalque showed 
symptoms ol the deanimation of the tomb. Lebeziatnikov 
(for the obsequious lower court councillor whom I detested 
and who lav beside General Pervoyedov was called, it ap- 
pears, Lebe/iatnikov) became much excited, and surprised 
that they were all w.iking up vo soon this time. I must own 
I was surprised too: though some of those who woke had 
been buried for three days, as. for instance, a very young 
girl of sixteen who kept giggling . . . giggling in a horrible 
and predatory way. 

“Your Eixcellency, privy councillor Tarascvitch is wak- 
ing!” Lebeziatnikov announced with extreme fussiness. 

“Eh? What?” the privy councillor, waking up suddenly, 
mumbled, with a lisp of disgust. 1 here was a note of ill- 
humoured peremptoriness in the sound of his voice. 

I listened with curiosity — lor during the last few days I 
had heard something about Tarasevitch — shocking and up- 
setting in the extreme. 

“It’s I, your Excellency, so far onlv I.” 

“What is your petition? What do vou want?” 
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“Merely to inquire after your Excellency’s health; in 
these unaccustomed surroundings every one feels at first, as 
it were, oppressed. . . . General Pervoyedov wishes to lu\c 
the honour of making your Excellency’s acquaintance, and 
hopes ... 

“I’ve never heard of him.” 

“Surely, your Excellency! General Pcrvo\cdov, Vassili 
Vassilitch . . .” 

“Are you General Pervoyedov ?” 

“No, your Excellency, 1 am only the lower court council- 
lor Lebeziatnikov, at your service, but General Pervoye- 
dov . . .” 

“Nonsense I And I beg you to leave me alone.” 

“Let him be.” General Pervovedov at last himself 
checked with dignity the disgusting ofiiciousness of his syco- 
phant in the grav e. 

“He is not fully awake, your Extellencv, \ou must con- 
sider that; it’s the novelty of it all. When he is fully awake 
he will take it differenth.” 

“Let him be,” repeated the general. 

“Vassili Vassilitch! Hey, )our I'xctllency 1” a perfectly 
new voice shouted loudly and aggressneh trorn close beside 
Av’dotya Ignatyevna. It was a voice of gentlemanly inso- 
lence, with the languid pronunciation now taslnonahle and 
an arrogant drawl. “I've been watthmg vou all for the last 
two hours. Do you remember me, Vassili Vassiliteh? Mv 
name is Klinevitch, we met at the V()lokonsk>s’ where vou, 
too, were received as a guest, I am sure I don’t know why." 

“What, Count Pyotr Petroviteh’ . . . Can it be reallv 
you . . . and at such an early age? How sorry I am to hear 
it.” 

“Oh, I am sorry mvself, though I really don’t mind, and 
I want to amuse myself as far as I can everywhere. And I 
am not a count but a baron, only a baron. We are only a 
set of ‘scurvy barons, risen from being flunkeys, but why I 
don’t know and I don’t care. I am only a scoundrel of the 
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pseudo-aristocratic society, and I am regarded as *a charm- 
ing polisson.* My father is a wretched little general, and 
my mother was at one time received en haul lieu. With the 
help of the Jew Zifcl I forged fifty thousand rouble notes 
last year and then 1 informed against him, while Julie Char- 
penticr de Lusignan carried oW the monty to Bordeaux. And 
only fancy, I was engaged to be married — to a girl still at 
school, three months under sixteen, with a dowry of ninety 
thousand. Avdotya Ignatyevna, do \ou remember how you 
seduced me fifteen vears ago when I was a boy of fourteen 
in the Corps des Pages-'” 

“Ah, that’s vou, vou rascal! Well, you are a godsend, any- 
way, for here. . , 

“You were misttiken in suspecting your neighbour, the 
business gentleman, of unpleasmt fragrance. ... I said 
nothing, hut I laughed. The stench came trom me: they had 
to bury me in a nailed-up colfin.” 

“Ugh, you horrid creature ! Still, T am glad you are here; 
you can’t in.aginc the lack, of life and wit here.” 

“Quite so, quite so, and I intend to start here something 
original. Your I'Acellencv — 1 don't mean vou, Pervovedov 
— your Exccllencv the other one, Tarasev itch, the priv^y 
councillor! Answer! I am Khrovitch, who took you to Mile. 
Furie in Lent, do vou hear?” 

“I do, Klincvitch, and I am delighted, and trust me . . .” 

“I W'ouldn’t trust vou with a haltpenny-, and I don’t care. 
I simplv want to kiss vou, di ir old man, but luckily I can’t. 
Do you know, gentlemen, what this qrand-pert little game 
was? He died three or lour davs ago. and would you believ-e 
it, he left a deficit of four bundled thousand gov-ernment 
money from the fund for widows and orphans. He was the 
sole person in control of it tor some reason, so that his 
accounts were not audited for the last eight years. I can 
fancy what long faces they all have now, and what they call 
him. It’s a delecubic thought, isn’t it’ I have been wonder- 
ing for the last year how a wretched old man of seventy, 
gouty and rheumatic, succeeded in preserving the physical 
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OUtOtgf for his debaucheries— and now the riddle is solved 1 
Those widows and orphans— the very thought of them must 
have egged him on 1 1 knew about it long ago, I was the only 
one who did know; it was Julie told me, and as soon as I dis- 
covered it, I attacked him in a friendly way at once in Easter 
week: ‘Give me twenty-five thousand, if you don’t they’ll 
loolc into your accounts to-morrow.’ And just fancy, he had 
only thirteen thousand left then, so it seems it was very 
apropos his dying now. Grand-pere, prand-pere, do you 
hear?” 

^^Cher Klinevitch, 1 quite agree with vou, and there was 
no need for you ... to go into such details. Life is so full of 
suffering and torment and so little to make up for it . . . 
that I wanted at last to be at rest, and so far as I can see 1 
hope to get all I can from here too.” 

“I bet that he already sniffed Katiche Berestov!” 

“Who? What Katiche?” There was a rapacious quiver in 
the old man’s voice. 

“A-ah, what Katiche? Why, here on the left, five paces 
from me and ten from you. She has been here for five days, 
and if only you knew, grand-pere, what a little wretch she 
is I Of good family and breeding and a monster, a regular 
monster I I did not introduce her to any one there, I was the 
only one who knew her. . . . Katiche, answer!” 

“He-he-he!” the girl responded with a jangling laugh, 
in which there was a note of something as sliarp as the prick 
of a needle. “He-he-he!” 

“And a little blonde?” the grand-pere faltered, drawling 
out the syllables. 

“He-he-he!” 

“I . . . have long ... I have long,” the old man faltered 
breathlessly, “cherished the dream of a little fair thing 
of fifteen and just in such surroundings.” 

“Ach, the monster !” cried Avdotya Ignatyevna. 

“Enough 1” Klinevitch decided. “I see there is excellent 
material. We shall soon arrange things better. The great 
thing is to spend the rest of our time cheerfully; but what 
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time? Hey» you, government clerk, Lebeziatnikov or what- 
ever it U, I hear that’s your name !” 

’’Semyoil Yesveitch Lebeziatnikov, lower court councillor, 
at your service, very, very, very much delighted to meet 
you.” 

“I don’t care whether you arc delighted or not, but you 
seem to know cverv thing here. Tell me first of all how it is 
we can talk? I ve been wondering ever since yesterday. We 
are dead and yet we are talking and seem to be moving— 
and yet we are not talking and not moving. What jugglery 
is this?” 

“If you want an explanation, baron, Platon Nikolaevitch 
could give you one better than I.” 

“What Platon Nikolaevitch is that? To the point. Don’t 
beat about the bush.” 

“Platon Nikolaevitch is our home-grown philosopher, 
scientist and Master of .\rts. He has brought out several 
philosophical works, but for the last three months he has 
been getting quite drowsv, and theie is no stirring him up 
now. Once a week he mutters something utterly irrelevant.” 

“To the point, to the point!” 

“He explains all this b\ the simplest fact, namely, that 
when w'e were living on the surface we mistakenly thought 
that death there was death. The body revives, as it were, 
here, the remains of life arc concentrated, but only in con- 
sciousness. 1 don’t know how to express it, but life goes on, 
as it were, by inertia. In his opinion everything is concen- 
trated somewhere in consciousness and goes on for two or 
three months . . . sometimes even for half a year. . . . There 
is one here, for instance, who is almost completely decom- 
posed, but once every Jx weeks he suddenly utters one word, 
quite senseless of course, about some hohok,^ ‘Bobok bobtdt,’ 
but you see that an imperceptible speck of life is still warm 
within him.” 

“It’s rather stupid. Well, and how is it I have no sense of 
smell and yet I feel there’s a stench ?” 

**• t. naall bean. 
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. . . he-he . . . Well, on that point our philoaopher 
$v a bit foggy. It’s apropos of smell, he said, that the stench 
qne perceives here is, so to speak, moral — he-he 1 It’s the 
stench of the soul, he says, that in these two or three months 
it may have time to recover itself . . . and this is, so to 
speak, the last merej. . . . Only, I think, baron, that tlicsc 
are mystic ravings very excusable in bis position. . . 

“Enough; all the rest of it. I am sure, is nonsense. The 
great thing is that vse ha\c two oi tliu« months more ot 
life and tlien — bobok* I propose to spend tbesi two months 
?s agreeablv as pe)ssiblc, inj so to aii ingi ex er\ thing on i 
new basis. Gentlemen' I piopose lo i ist isule ill sliaim ” 
“.\h, let us cast aside all hanie. kt iis'” main xoies 
could be heard saxing. and sti inge to six, st x t lal nexv x oiees 
were audible, which must h'xc btlongtil to othiis nexxl\ 
awakened The engineer, noxx tiillx ixxiki, boomed out hn 
agrcemciit with peculiai elelight I lie giil Katiche giggled 
gleefully 

“Oh, how T long to cast ott all shune'” \xdot\ i Ignit- 
vevna exclaimed rapturousix 

“I sax, it Axdotxa Ignitxtxna xx ints to cist oH ill 
shame . . 

“Xo, no, no, klmex itch, I xxas ashimcd up tlieie ill the 
same, but here I should like to east oh shame, 1 should like 
it awfully.” 

“I understand, Khncxitch,” boomed the engiiieci, ‘that 
you want to rearrange life heie on nexx and rational piinci- 
ples.” 

“Oh, I don’t care a hang about that' 1 or that xxe’ll xx iit 
for Kudeyarov who xxas brought here xesteidax When he 
wakes he’ll tell you all about it He is such a personahtx, 
such a titanic personality! To-morrow tliex’ll bring along 
another natural scientist, I believe, an officer for certain, and 
three or four days later a journalist, and, I believe, his 
editor with him. But deuce take them all, there will be a little 
group of us anyway, and things will arrange themselves. 
Though meanwhile I don’t want us to be telling lies. That’s 
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all I care about, for that is one thing that matters. One 
cannot exist on the surface without lying, for life and lying 
are synonymous, but here we will amuse ourselves by not 
lying. Hang it all, the grave has some value after all! We’ll 
all tell our stories aloud, and we won’t be ashamed of any- 
thing. First of all I 11 tell you about myself. I am one of the 
predatory kind, you know. All that was bound and held in 
check by rotten cords up there on the surface. Away with 
cords and let us spend these tv o months in shameless truth- 
fulness ! Let us strip and be naf ..d !" 

“Let us be naked, let us be n.iked!” cried all the voices. 

“I long to be naked, I long to be,” Vvdotya Ignatyevna 
shrilled. 

“Ah . . . ah, I stc we sli ill ha\e fun here; 1 don’t want 
1 eke after all " 

\ I tell sou Give me a taste of life!” 

“He-hc-lu !” giggled Katiclu. 

“The gieit thing is that no one tan mterfere with us, 
and though * see l*ei\o\edo\ is m a tempei, he can't reach 
me with his hand Gtand-pt tt do vou agree"” 

“I tiilh agiee. luIK, .’nd w th the utmost satisfaction, but 
on tondition th it Kuiehe is the hist to gi\e us hei biog- 
raplu ." 

“1 piotest! 1 protest with all m\ heart!" General Per- 
\OM’do\ hi ought out lirmh. 

‘A our 1 \eelleiu\ !" the scoundrel Leberiatnikov per- 
suaded him in a murmur of fussj cveitement, ‘‘\our Excel- 
Itncj, It will be to our adsantage to agree. Here, you see, 
there’s this girl’s . . . ind all their little affairs.” 

“There’s the girl, it's true, but . . .” 

“It’s to our adsantigc, \our Lxcellcncs, upon mv word 
it is! If only as an experiment, let us tr\ it. . . .” 

“Even in the gra\e they won’t lit us rest in peace.” 

"In the first place. General, you were playing preference 
in the grave, and in the second we don’t care a hang about 
you,” drawled Klines itch. 

“Sir, I beg you not to forget yourself.” 
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?*What? Why, you can’t at me, and I can tease you 
here as though you were Julie’s lapdog. And another 
thing, gentlemen, how is he a general here? He was a gen- 
eral there, but here is mere refuse. 

"No, not mere refuse Even here . . 

“Here you will rot in the grave and six brass buttons will 

be all that will be left of \ou." 

"Bravo, Klinevitch, ha-ha-ha I roared voices. 

"I have served my sovereign. ... I have the sw’ord . . 

“You sword is only fit to prick mice, and you never drew 
it even for that.” 

“That makes no difference; I formed a part of the whole.” 

“There are all sorts of parts in a whole.” 

“Brav'O, Klinevitch, bravo! Ha-ha-ha 1” 

“I don’t understand what the sword stands for,” boomed 
the engineer. 

“We shall run awav from the Prussians like mice, they’ll 
crush us to powder!” cried a voice in the distance that 
was unfamiliar to me, that was positively spluttering w’ith 
glee. 

"The sword, sir, is an honour,” the general tried, but only 
I heard him. There arose a prolonged and furious roar, 
clamour, and hubbub, and onU the Insterical!) impatient 
squeals of Avdotya Ignattcvna were audible. 

"But do let us make haste! Ah, when are we going to 
begin to cast off all shame!” 

“Oh-ho-ho! . . . The soul does in truth pass through tor- 
ments!” exclaimed the voice of the plebeian, “and . . .” 

And here I suddenly snec/cd. It happened suddenly and 
unintentionally, but the effect was striking: all became as 
silent as one expects it to be in a churchyard, it all vanished 
like a dream. A real silence of the tomb set in. I don’t belies e 
they were ashamed on account of my presence: they had 
made up their minds to cast off all shame 1 I waited fis'c 
minutes — not a word, not a sound. It cannot be supposed 
that they were afraid of my informing the police; for what 
could the police do to them ? I must conclude that they had 
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sonu secret unknown to the living, which they carefully con 
ccaled from every mortal. 

“Well, my dears,” I thought, “I shall visit you again.” 
And with those words, I left the cemetery. 

No, that I cannot admit; no, I really cannot! The bobok 
case docs not trouble me (so that is what that bobok signi- 
fied!). 

Depravity in such a place, deprasitj of the last aspira- 
tions, depravity of sodden an<l rotten corpses — and not 
even sparing the last moments of consciousness! Those mo- 
ments ha\c been granted, vouchsafed to them, and . . . and, 
worst of all, in such a place! \o. that I cannot admit. 

f shall go to other tombs, I shall listen everywhere. Cer- 
tainly f)ne ought to listen ever} where and not merely at one 
spot in order to form an ide i. IVrhaps one may come across 
soi'ietJiuig reassuring 

But I shall certainlv go back to those, d hcv promised their 
biographies and anudotes ot all sorts. Tfoo! But 1 shall 
go, I shall c rtainlv go; it is i question of conscience! 

1 shall take it to the Cttizm: the editor there has had his 
portrait exhibited too. Mavbs hi will print it. 
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It was the second ciiy in I astti week. The air w’as w'arm, 
the skv was blue, the sun v is hi^h, wa m, bright, but my 
soul was \er\ glnoiin I saunterc't] behind the prison bar- 
rack ' ' lied at the palings ot the stout prison fence, 

I /uriting il « rnoNei-, liut I had no I'ulination to count them, 
though it uas m\ h ibit to do so. Fh s was the second day 
of the “holidaes” in tlic prison; the konxikts v\cil not t 3 .k.cn 
out to uofk, ejicie vM*rc nurnhers of men drunk, loud abuse 
and quarrelling was sprinixint^ up vontinualK in every corner. 
I here were hideous, <.lisirustincj; son^s and cird-parties in- 
stalled beside the pi itfoim-buls. Several of the convnets who 
had been sentenced b\ their comrades, for special violence, 
to be beaten till tlK\ wtr<. lialf dead, were Ivintr on the plat- 
form-bed, covered with slutpskins till thev should recover 
and come to themselves a^iin: knives had alreadv been 
drawn several times. Tor these two davs of holiday all this 
had been tortiirinp me till it made me 111. And indeed I could 
nc\cr endure without repulsion the noise and disorder of 
drunken people, and especialh in this place. On these days 
rv’en the prison officials did not look into the prison, made 
no searches, did not look for voelka, understanding that they 
must allow' ev'cn these outcasts to enjoy themselv'es once a 
vear, and that things w'ould be ev'cn worse if they did not. 
At last a sudden furv flamcil up in my heart. A political 
prisoner called M. met me; he looked at me gloomily, his 
eyes flashed and his lips quivered. ‘Vr hats ces brigands T* 
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Wt hUfl^ me throun^ hU teethe and walked rni. I returned 
m tkie f^arni ward, though only a quarter of an hour before 
1 had rushed out of it, as though I were craay, when six stal- 
leart fdlows had all together flung themselves upon the 
dmUkM Tatar Gazin to suppress him and had begun beat- 
ing him; they beat him stupidly, a camel might have been 
killed by such blows, but they luew that this Hercules was 
not easy to kill, and so they beat him without uneasiness. 
Now on returning I noticed on the bed in the furthest corner 
of the room Gazin lying unconscious, almost without sign 
of life. He lay covered with a sheepskin, and everj one 
walked round him, without speaking; though they con- 
fidently hoped that he would come to himscli next morning, 
yet if luck was against him, maybe from a beating like that, 
the man would die. I made my way to mv own place opposite 
the window with the iron grating, and lay on m\ baik with 
my hands behind mv head and m\ eyes shut. I liked to he 
like that; a sleeping man is not molested, and meanwhile one 
can dream and think. But I could not dream, my heart was 
beating uneasily, and M.’s words, fiat\ hn^tind':'" 
were echoing in my ears. But w'hv desiribe my impressions 
I sometimes dream even now of those times at night, and I 
have no dreams more agonising. Perhaps it will be noticed 
that even to this day I have scarcely once spoken in print 
of my life in prison. The House of iht Dtad I wrote hftcen 
years ago in the character of an imaginary person, a criminal 
who had killed his w'ife. I may add by the way that since then, 
very many persons have supposed, and even now maintain, 
that I was sent to penal sery itude for the murder of my wife. 

Gradually I sank into forgetfulness and by degrees was 
lost in memories. During the whole course of my four years 
in prison I was continually recalling all my past, and seemed 
to live over again the whole of my life in recollection. These 
memories rose up of themselves, it was not often that of my 
own will I summoned them. It would begin from some point, 
some little thing, at times unnoticed, and then by degrees 
there would rise up a complete picture, some vivid and com* 
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pletft in^M'Ctiion* 1 uted to analyse these tmptes4oiK|f 
new features to what had happened long ago, and ltest|i(^ldU 
I used to correct it, correct it continually, that was my gl^t 
amusement. On this occasion, I suddenly for some reason 
remembered an unnoticed moment in my early diildhood 
when I was only nine years old — a moment which I should 
have thought I had utterly forgotten; but at that time I was 
particularly fond of memories of my early childhood. I re- 
membered the month of August in our country house : a dry 
bright dn\ I it rather cold and \vind\ ; summer was waning 
and ‘ ' '< should have to go to Moscow to be bored all 

the V ) >\cr I rcnch lessons, and 1 was so sorry to leave 
the II .1 walked past the threshing-floor and, going 
down till ine, I went up to th< dense thicket of bushes that 
cov’cred tlu irtlu r side ot the ra\ me as far as the copse. And 
I plunged right into the midst of the bushis, and heard a 
peasant ploughing done on the clearing about thirtc paces 
away. I knew that Ik was ploughing up the steep lull and the 
horse was mosing with ehoit, and from time to time the 
peasant’s call “tome up!” floated upwards to me. I knew 
almost all our peasants, but I did not know which it was 
ploughing now. and I did not care who it was, I was ab- 
sorbed in m\ own aHaiis. 1 w s buss, too: I was breaking 
off sw’itches from the nut trees to whip the frogs with. Nut 
sticks make such fine wlrps. but thee do not last; while birch 
twigs arc just the opposite. 1 was interested, too, in beetles 
and other inse-cts; I usid to colleet them, some were very 
ornamental. I was scr\ fond, too, of the little nimble red 
and \ellow li/ards with olaek spots on them, but I was afraid 
of snakes. Snakes, howeser, were much more rare than 
lizards. There were not many mushrooirs there. To get 
mushrooms one had to go to the birih wood, and I w'as about 
to set off there. .And there was nothing in the world that I 
loved so much as the wood with its mushrooms and wild 
berries, with its beetles and its birds, its hedgehogs and 
squirrels, with its damp smell of dead leaves which I loved 
so much, and even as 1 write I smell the fragrance of our 
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birch wood: these impressions will remain for my whole 
life. Suddenly in the midst of the profound stillness I heard 
a clear and distinct shout, “Wolfl” I shrieked and, beside 
myself with terror, calling out at the top of my voice, ran 
out into the clearing and straight to the peasant who was 
ploughing. 

it was our peasant Marey. I don’t know if there is such a 
name, but every one called him Mare> — a thick-set, rather 
well-grown peasant of fifty, with a good many grey hairs in 
his dark brown, spreading beard. I knew him, but had 
scarcely ever happened to speak to him till then. He stopped 
his horse on hearing my cry, and when, breatliless, I caught 
with one hand at his plough and with the other at his slceye, 
he saw how frightened I was. 

“There is a wolf!” I cried, panting. 

He flung up his head, and could not help looking round 
for an instant, almost belieying me. 

“Where is the wolf?” 

“A shout . . . some one shouted: ‘wolf ...” I faltered 
out. 

“Nonsense, nonsense! A wolf? Why, it was your fancy I 
How could there be a wolf?” he muttered, reassuring me. 
But I was trembling all over, and still kept tight hold of his 
smock frock, and I must have been ciuite pale. He looked 
at me with an uneasy smile, evidentK anxious and troubled 
over me. 

“Why, you have had a fright, a/f, airf” He shook his 
head. “There, dear. . . . Come, little one, air/" 

He stretched out his hand, and all at once stroked niv 
cheek. 

“Come, come, there; Christ be with you 1 Cross yourself!” 

But I did not cross myself. The corners of my mouth 
were twitching, and I think that struck him particularly. 
He put out his thick, black-nailed, earth-stained finger and 
softly touched my twitching lips. 

there, there,” he said to me with a slow, almost 
motherly smile. “Dear, dear, what is the matter? There: 
comic, cornel” 
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I grasped at last that there was no wolf, and that the 
shout that I had heard was my fancy. Yet that shout had 
been so clear and distinct, but such shouts ( not only about 
wolves) I had imagined once or twice before, and I was 
aware of that. (These hallucinations passed away later as 
I grew older.) 

“Well, I will go then,” I said, looking at him timidly and 
inquiringly. 

“Well, do, and Til keep watch on you as you go. I won’t 
let the wolf get at \oud’ he adiled, still smiling at me with 
the same motherly expression. “Well, Christ be wdth you! 
Come, run along then,” and he matle the sign of the cross 
over me and then over fiimself. I walked aw^ay, looking 
back almv)st at e\erv tenth step. Mare\ stood still with his 
mare as I walked a\\a\, and looked after me and nodded 
to iiic tv^ry time I looked round I mu’^t own I felt a little 
ashamed at ha\ing let him see me so frightened, but I was 
still very much atiaid ol tfie wolf as I walked awav, until 
1 reached j first barn half-wa\ up the slope ot the ravine; 
there my fright \anished eomplctel\. and all at once our 
\ard-dog \h>ltchok flew to meet me. With Voltchok I felt 
quite safe, and I turned round to Marey for the last time; 

1 could not see his face distinaK, but I felt that he W’as still 
nodding and smiling attcctionateh to me. I wa\ed to him; 
he waved back to me and started his little mare. “Come 
up!” I heard his call in the distance again, and the little 
mare pulled at tlu plough again. 

All this I recalled all at once, I don't know why, but 
with extraordinai \ m’.uitcntss o{ lietail. 1 suddenly roused 
myself and sat up on the platform-beJ, and, I remember, 
found myself still smil ng qu.etly at my memories. I brooded 
over them for another minute. 

When I got home that day I told no one of my “ad^ 
venture” with Marev. And indeed it was hardly an ad^ 
venture. And in fact 1 soon forgot Marey. When I met him 
now’ and then afterwards, I never e\en spoke to him about 
the wolf or anything else; and all at once now, twenty years 
afterwards in Siberia, 1 remembered this meeting with such 
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^atinctness to the smallest detail. So it must have lain 
hidden in my soul, though I knew nothing of it, and rose 
suddenly to my memory when it was wanted ; I remembered 
the soft motherly smile of the poor serf, the way he signed 
me with the cross and shook his head. “There, there, you 
have had a fright, little one 1” And I remembered particu- 
larly the thick earth-stained linger with which he softly and 
with timid tenderness touched my quivering lips. Of course 
any one would have reassured a child, but something quite 
different seemed to have happened in that solitary meeting; 
and if I had been his own son, he could not have looked 
at me with eyes shining with greater love. And what made 
him like that? He was our serf and I was his little master, 
after all. No one would know that he had been kind to me 
and reward him for it. Was he, perhaps, ver\ fond of little 
children? Some people are. It was a solitary meeting in 
the deserted fields, and only God, perhaps, may have seen 
from above with what deep and humane cisilised feeling, 
and with what delicate, almost feminine tenderness, the 
heart of a coarse, brutally ignorant Russian serf, who had 
as yet no expectation, no idea even of his freedom, may be 
filled. Was not this, perhaps, what Konstantin Aksako\ 
meant when he spoke of the high degree of culture of our 
peasantry ? 

And when I got down off the bed and looked around 
me, I remember I suddenly felt that I could look at these 
unhappy creatures wdth quite different eyes, and that sud- 
denly by some miracle all hatred and anger had vanished 
utterly from my heart. I walked about, looking into the 
faces that I met. That shaven peasant, branded on his face 
as a criminal, bawling his hoarse, drunken song, may be 
that very Marey; I cannot look into his heart. 

I met M. again that evening. Poor fellow 1 he could have 
no memories of Russian peasants, and no other view of 
these people but: “/e hats ces brigands!’* Yes, the Polish 
prisoners had more to bear than I. 
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X am a novelist, and I suppose I have made up this story. I 
write “I suppose,” tliou^;h I know for a fact that I have made 
it up, but yet I keep fanc\ing that it must have happened 
somewh re at some time, that it must have happened on 
Cht istii '•'I VC m ‘•ome great towj m a time of terrible frost. 

I have a vision of .i bov, i little bov, siv \iars old or even 
younger. 'I his bo\ woke up tint morning in n cold damp 
cellar. He ' as du^setl in a sort ot little drcssing-go\^n and 
was shiveiing \\ith cold. 1 here was a cloud of white steam 
from his breath, and sitting on a box in the corner, he blew 
the steam out of his mouth and imustd himself in his dull- 
ness watching it lloat awa\ But he was terribly hungry. 
Several times that morning he went up to the plank bed 
where his sick mother was King on a mattress as thin as a 
pancake, with some soit ot bundle under her head for a pil- 
lowx How had she come heic bhe must ha\e come wdth her 
bov from some other town and suddenK fallen ill. The land- 
lad\ who let the *\viincrs'' hid been taken two days before 
to the police station, the lodgers were out and about as the 
holiday was se> near, and the imlv one left had been King for 
the last twenty-four hours de id drunk, not having waited for 
Christmas. In another cormr of the room a wTCtched old 
woman of eighty, who had once been a ihildrcn’s nurse but 
was now left to die friendless, was moaning and groaning 
with rheumatism, scolding and grumbling at the boy so that 
he was afraid to go near her corner. He had got a drink of 
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waiter in the outer room, but could not find a crust anywhere, 
tad had been on the point of waking his mother a dozen 
times. He felt frightened at last in the darkness : it had long 
been dusk, but no light was kindled. Touching his mother’s 
face, he was surprised that she did not move at all, and that 
she was as cold as the wall. “It is very cold here,” he 
thought. He stood a little, unconsciously letting his hands 
rest on the dead woman’s shoulders, then he breathed on his 
fingers to warm them, and then quietly fumbling for his cap 
on the bed, he went out of the cellar. He would have gone 
earlier, but was afraid of the big dog which had been howling 
ail day at the neighbour’s door at the top of the stairs. But 
the dog was not there now, and he went out into the street. 

Mercy on us, what a town! He h.ul never seen anything 
like it before. In the town from which he had come, it was 
always such black darkness at night. There was one lamp 
for the whole street, the little, low-pitched, wooden houses 
were closed up with shutters, there was no one to be seen in 
the street after dusk, all the people shut themselves up in 
their houses, and there was nothing but the howling of packs 
of dogs, hundreds and thousands of them barking and howl- 
ing all night. But there it was so w’arm and he was given 
food, while here — oh, dear, if he only had something to eat! 
And what a noise and rattle here, what light and what 
people, horses and carnages, and what a frost 1 The frozen 
steam hung in clouds over the horses, over their warmly 
breathing mouths; their hoofs clanged against the stones 
through the powdery snow, and every one pushed so, and — 
oh, dear, how he longed for some morsel to cat, and how 
wretched he suddenly felt. .\ policeman walked b\ and 
turned away to avoid seeing the boy 

There was another street — oh, what a wide one, here he 
would be run over for certain ; how everyone was shouting, 
racing and driving along, and the light, the light 1 And w'hat 
was this? A huge glass window, and through the window a 
tree reaching up to the ceiling; it was a fir tree, and on it 
were ever so many lights, gold papers and apples and littk 
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dolls #ttd hofses; and there were children clean and dressed 
in dieir best running about the room, laughing and playing 
and eating and drinking something. And then a little girl 
began dancing with one of the boys, what a pretty little girl 1 
And he could hear the music through the window. The boy 
looked and wondered and laughed, though his toes were ach- 
ing with the cold and his fingers were red and stiff so that it 
hurt him to move tlicm. And all at once the boy remembered 
how his toes and fingers hurt him, and began crying, and ran 
on ; and again through another w indow-panc he saw another 
Christmas tree, and on a table cakes of all sorts — almond 
cakes, red cakes and yellow cak.es, and three grand young 
ladies were sitting there, and they gave the cakes to any one 
who went up to them, and the door kept opening, lots of 
gentlemen and lailiis went in from the street. The boy crept 
up, suddenly opentd the door and went in. Oh, how they 
shouted at him and wa\ed him back! One lad\ went up to 
him hurriedh and slippeil a koptck into his hand, and with 
her own hands opened the door into the street for him! How 
frightened he was. And the kopsck rolled away and clinked 
upon the steps; he could not bend his red fingers to hold it 
tight. The boy ran awa\ and went on, where he did not 
know. He was ready to ir\ a^ain hut he was afraid, and ran 
on and on and bkw his fingers. And he was miserable be- 
cause he felt suddenly so lonelv and terrified, and all at once, 
mercy on us! What was this again? People were standing 
in a crow'd admiring. Behind a glass w indow there were three 
litde dolls, dressed in red and green dresses, and exactly, 
exactly as though the\ were ali\i. One was a little old man 
sitting and playing a big \ iolin, the two others were standing 
close by and playing little \iolins and nodding in time, and 
looking at one another, and their Ups moved, they were 
speaking, actually speaking. onl\ one couldn’t hear through 
the glass. And at first the boy thought thc\ were alive, and 
when he grasped that they were dolls he laughed. He had 
never seen such dolls before, and had no ide.t there were such 
dolls! And he wanted to cry, but he felt amused, amused by 
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the dolls. All at once he fancied that some one caught at his 
smock behind : a wicked big boy was standing beside him and 
suddenly hit him on the head, snatched off his cap and tripped 
him up. The boy fell down on the ground, at once there was 
a shout, he was numb with fright, he jumped up and ran 
away. He ran, and not knowing where he was going, ran in 
at the gate of some one’s courtyard, and sat down behind a 
stack of wood : “They won’t find me here, besides it’s dark 1’’ 

He sat huddled up and was breathless from fright, and all 
at once, quite suddenly, he felt so happy : his hands and feet 
suddenly left off aching and grew so warm, as warm as 
though he were on a stove ; then he shivered all over, then he 
gave a start, why, he must have been asleep. How niee to 
have a sleep here! “I'll sit here a little and go and look 
at the dolls again,’’ said the boy, and smiled thinking of 
them. “Just as though they were alive I . . .’’ And suddenly 
he heard his mother singing over him. “Mammy, I am 
asleep; how nice it is to sleep herel’’ 

“Come to my Christmas tree, little one,’’ a soft voice sud- 
denly whispered over his head. 

He thought that this was still his mother, but no, it was 
not she. Who it was calling him, he could not sec, but some 
one bent over and embraced him in the darkness; and he 
stretched out his hands to him, and . . . and all at once — 
oh, what a bright light! Oh, what a Christmas tree! And yet 
it was not a fir tree, he had never seen a tree like that ! Where 
was he now? Everything w'as bright and shining, and all 
round him were dolls; but no, they were not dolls, they were 
little boys and girls, only so bright and shining. They all 
came flying round him, they all kissed him, took him and car- 
ried him along with them, and he was flying himself, and he 
saw that his mother was looking at him and laughing joy- 
fully. “Mammy, Mammy; oh, how nice it is here. Mammy!" 
And again he kissed the children and wanted to tell them at 
once of those dolls in the shop window. 

“Who are you, boys? Who arc you, girls?’’ he asked, 
laughing and admiring them. 
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Xhis is Christ s Christmas tree,” they answered. ^Christ 
always has a Christmas tree on this day, for the little chil- 
dren who have no tree of their own. . . And he found 
out that all these little boys and girls were children just like 
himself; that some had been frozen in the baskets in which 
they had as babies been laid on the doorsteps of well-to-do 
Petersburg people, others bad been boarded out with Fin- 
nish women by the F oundling and had been suffocated, others 
had died at their starved mother’s breasts (in the Samara 
famine), others had died in the third-class railway carriages 
from the foul air; and yet they were all here, they were all 
like angels about Christ, and He was in the midst of them 
and held out His hands to them and blessed them and their 
sinful mothers. . . . And the mothers of these children stood 
on one side weeping; each one knew' her boy or girl, and the 
fhildreli Ikw up to them and kissed them and wiped away 
their tears with their little hands, and begged them not to 
weep because they were so happ\. 

And dowii below’ in the morning the porter found the little 
dead body of the fio/cn cMd on the woodstack; they sought 
out his mother too. . . . ^he had died before him. They met 
before the Lord (lod in htawn. 

Why have I made up such stor\, so out of keeping with 
an ordinary diarv, and a writer’s abost all? And I promised 
two stories dealing with real e\cnts! But that is just it. I 
keep fancying that all this may ha\e happened really — that 
is, what took place in the cellar and on the woodstack; but 
as for Christ’s Christmas tree, 1 cannot tell you whether 
tliat could base happeiud or not. 
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Part / 


\\ no I \\ ^^I> \wi(» si'i w \s 


Oh, ^^UII I sIk is still lurt, it IS still all right, I go up and 
look at htr t\civ minute but to-morrow they will take her 
— and how sli ill I be lett alone ' Now she is on the table 
I ft I iwing-room, thev i at two eird tables together, the 
coffin will be here to-moirow — white, pure wh te “gros de 
Naples” — ^but tint s not it . . 

I keep w Iking ibout, ti\ mg to explain it to m> self I have 
been tr\Ing for the hst six bouts to get it clear, but still I 
can’t think of it all as i whole 

The fact is, I w ilk to md tro, and to and fro. 

This IS how It w IS I will s inpK tell it in order. (Order!) 
Gentlemen, I im tar from being i literars man and you 
will see that, but no matter I’ll tell it as I understand it 
m\sclf The horrot ot it toi me is tint I understand it alll 
It was, it sou eire to know tint is to take it from^ the 
beginning, that she used to come to me simph to pawn things, 
to pa> for adsertisiiig in the << to the effect that a 
goc erncss w as quite w illmg to trai el to gn e lessons at home, 
and so on, and so on lint w is at the nn beginning, and I, 
of course, made no eliHereiue between lui .ind the others: 
‘‘She comes,” I thought, “like ms one else,” and so on. 

But afterwaids 1 becan to see a difteienee. She was such a 
slender, fair little thing, rather till, tlw us a little awkward 
with me, as though embarrassed (1 t.mex she was the same 
with all strangerSf and m lur cyts, of course, exac y 
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MBl). 

As soon as she received the money she would turn round 
at once and go away. And always in silence. Other women 
argue so, entreat, haggle for me to give them more; this one 
did not ask for more. . . . 

I believe I am muddling it up. 

Yes; I was struck first of all by the things she brouglit: 
poor little silver gilt earrings, a trashy little locket, tllln^s 
not worth sixpence. She knew herself that they were worth 
next to nothing, but I could see from her face that they were 
treasures to her, and I found out afterwards as a fact that 
they were all that was left her belonging to her father and 
mother. 

Only once I allowed mvself to scoft at her things. You see 
1 never allow myself to behave like that. 1 keep up a gentle- 
manly tone with my clients: few words, politeness and 
severity. “Severity, severity 1“ 

But once she ventured to bring her last rag, that is, litcralU 
the remains of an old hareskin jacket, and 1 could not resist 
saying something by way of a joke. My goodness! how she 
flared up! Her eyes were large, blue and dreamy but — how 
they* blazed. But she did not drop one word; picking up her 
“rags” she walked out. 

It was then for the first time I noticed her particularly, 
and thought something of the kind about her — that is, some- 
thing of a particular kind. Yes, I remember another im- 
pression — that is, if you will have it, perhaps the chief 
impression, that summed up everything. It w'as that she was 
terribly young, so young that she looked just fourteen. And 
yet she was within three months of sixteen. I didn’t mean 
that, though, that wasn’t what summed it all up. Next day 
she came again. I found out later that she had been to Dob- 
ronravov's and to Mozer’s with that jacket, but they take 
nothing but gold and would have nothing to say to it. I once 
took tome stones from her (rubbishy little ones) and, think- 
ing it over afterwards, I wondered : I, too, only lend on gold 
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siul filverj yet from her I accepted stones. That wal wy 
second thought about her then ; that I remember. That fimei 
that IS when she came from Mozer’s, she brought an amber 
cigar-holder. It was a connoisseur’s article, not bad, but, 
again, of no value to us, because we only deal in gold. As 
it was the day after her “mutiny,” I received her sternly. 
Sternness with me takes the form of dr, ness. As I gave her 
two roubles, however, I couIl not resist saying, with a certain 
irritation, “I only do it for voh, of course; NIo/er wouldn’t 
take such a thing.” 

The words “for you” I emphasi/td particularly, and 
with a particular implication. 

I was spiteful. She flushed up again when she heard that 
“for you,” but she did not say a word, she did not throw 
down the money, she took it — that is poveru ! But how hotly 
she flushe*! ! I sxw 1 had stung her. \nd when she had gone 
out, I suddenh askid mvselt whether m\ triumph over her 
was worth two roubles. He ! He' ! He ! ! ! I remember I put 
that question to invself twice over, "Was it worth it? was 
it worth it?” 

And, laughing, I inwardly answered it in the affirmative. 
And I felt very much elated. But that was not an evil feeling; 
I said it with design, with a motive; I wanted to test her, 
because certain ideas with regard to her had suddenly come 
into my mind. That w is the third thing I thought particu- 
larly about her. . . . Well, it was from that time it all began. 
Of course, I tried at once to find out all her circumstances 
indirectly, and awaited her coming with a special impatience. 
I had a presentiment that she would come soon. When she 
came, I entered into aftable conversation with her, speaking 
with unusual politeness. I have not been badly brought up 
and have manners. H'm. It was then I guessed that she was 
soft-hearted and gentle. 

The gentle and soft-hearted do not resist long, and though 
they are by no means very rcadv to rev’eal themselves, they 
*Io not know how to escape from a conversation; they arc 
niggardly in their answers, but thev do answer, and the more 
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^ loafer you go on. Onl^, oa your ride you must 
timi if you want them to talk. I need hardly lay that she 
did not eiplain anything to me then. About the Voice and 
all that I found out afterwards. She was at that time spend* 
ing her last farthing on advertising, haughtily at first, of 
course. “A governess prepared to travel and will send terms 
on application," but, later on: “willing to do anything, to 
teach, to be a companion, to be a housekeeper, to wait on an 
invalid, plain sewing, and so on, and so on," the usual thing! 
Of course, all this was added to the advertisement a bit at 
a time, and finally, when she was reduced to ilespair, it 
came to: “without salary in return for hoani." No, she 
could not find a situation. I made up my mind then to test 
her for the last time. I suddenly took up the f'oKc at the 
day and showed her an advertisement. ‘‘.V voung person, 
without friends and relations, seeks a situation as a gov- 
erness to young children, preferahlv in the lamilv of middle- 
aged widower. Might be a comfort in the honu.” 

“Look here how this lady has advertised this morning, 
and by the evening she will certainlv have found a situation. 
That’s the way to advertise." 

Again she flushed crimson and her eyes hla/ed, she turned 
round and went straight out. I was very much pleased, 
though by that time 1 felt sure of cverv thing and had 
no apprehensions; nobody will take her cigar-holders, I 
thought. Besides, she has got rid of them all. And so it was, 
two days later, she came in again, such a pale little creature, 
all agitation — I saw that something had happened to her 
at home, and something really had. I will explain directlv 
what had happened, but now I only want to recall how I did 
something chic, and rose in her opinion. I suddenly decided 
to do it. The fact is she was pawning the ikon (she had 
brought herself to pawn it!) ... Ah, listen! listen I This is 
the beginning now, I’ve been in a muddle. You sec I want 
to recall all this, every detail, every little point. I want to 
bring them all together and look at them as a whole and — -1 
cannot. . . . It’s these little things, these little things. . . - 
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<iraf tn ifawi of the Madonna. A Madonna iHth the ^UNhe* 
an old-fashioned, homely one, and the setting was ^ver 
gilt, worth— well, six roubles, perhaps. I could see die ikon 
was precious to her; she was pawning it whole, not rakin g 
it out of the setting. I said to her — 

“You had better take it out of the setting, and take the 
ikon home; for it’s not the thing to pawn.” 

“Why, are \ou forbidden to take them?” 

“No, it’s not that we are forbidden, but you might, per- 
haps, yourself . . 

“Well, take it out.” 

“I tell you wh.it. I will not take it out, but I’ll set it here in 
the shrine with tlit other ikons,” I said, on reflection. “Under 
the little lamp” ' 1 a!w.i\s had the lamp burning as soon as 
t‘ « I was opened), “atui sou «impl\ take ten roubles.” 

“Don't gi\e me ten roubles. I only want five, I shall cer- 
tainly redeem it " 

“You ilon’t w Hit tin*' I he ikon’s worth it,” 1 added, 
noticing that her e\es ilaslud again. 

She was siknt. I brought out fnc roubles. 

“Don’t despise an\ one, I’ee been in such straits myself; 
and worse too, and tint vou see me liere in this business . . . 
is owing to what Tee been tl lugh in the past. . . .” 

“You’re levenging \oursilf on the wor’d? Yes?” she 
interrupted sudeUiilv w.th i ithe’- siuastic mockery, which, 
however, was to a great extent innocent (that is, it was 
general, beiausc lertamlv at that time she did not distinguish 
me from others, so that she said it almost without malice). 

“Aha,” thought 1, "so tint’s what vou’re like. You’ve 
got character: you belong to the new movement.” 

“You seel” I remarked at onwe, halt-jestinglv, half- 
mystcriouslv, “1 am part ot that part ot the Whole that 
seeks to do ill, but does good. . . 

Quickly and with great euriositv. in which, however, there 
was something very childlike, she looked at me, 

‘‘Stay . . . what’s tint idea? Where docs it come from? 
I’ve heard it somewhere . 
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*‘Don’t rack your brains. In those words Mephistopheles 
introduces himself to Faust. Have you read FaustV* 

“Not . . . not attentively.” 

“That is, you have not read it at all. You must read it. 
But 1 see an ironical look in your face again. Please don’t 
imagine that I’ve so little taste as to try to use Mephis- 
topheles to commend myself to you and grace the role of 
pawnbroker. A pawnbroker will still be a pawnbroker. We 
know.” 

“You’re so strange ... I didn’t mean to say anything of 
that sort,” 

She meant to say: “I didn’t expect to find you were an 
educated man”; but she didn’t say it; I knew, though, that 
she thought that. I had pleased her very much. 

“You see,” I observed, “One may do good in any calling 
— I’m not speaking of myself, of course. Let us grant that 
I’m doing nothing but harm, yet. . . .” 

“Of course, one can do good in every position,” she said, 
glancing at me with a rapid, profound look. “Yes, in any 
position,” she added suddenly. 

Oh, I remember, I remember all those moments 1 And I 
want to add, too, that w'hen such young creatures, such sweet 
young creatures want to say something so clever and pro- 
found, they show’ at once so truthfully and naively in their 
faces, “Here I am saying something clever and profound 
now” — and that is not from vanity, as it is with any one like 
me, but one sees that she appreciates it awfully herself, and 
believes in it, and thinks a lot of it, and imagines that you 
think a lot of all that, just as she docs. f)h, truthfulness! it's 
by that they conquer us. How exquisite it was in her I 

1 remember it, I have forgotten nothing! As soon as she 
had gone, I made up my mind. That same day I made mv 
last investigations and found out every detail of her position 
at the moment; every detail of her past I had learned already 
from Lukerya, at that time a servant in the family, whom I 
had bribed a few days before. This position was so awful 
that I can’t understand how she could laugh as she had doae 
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that day and feel interest in the words of MephistopheleSf 
when she was in such horrible straits. But— that’s youthi 
That is just what I thought about her at the time with pride 
and joy; for, you know, there’s a greatness of soul in it — ^to 
be able to say. Though I am on die edge of the abyss, yet 
Goethe s grand words are radiant with light.” Youth always 
has some greatness of soul, if it’s only a spark and that dis- 
torted. Though it’s of her I am speaking, of her alone. And, 
above all, I looked upon her then as 7nifie and did not doubt 
of my power. ^ ou know that’s a voluptuous idea w'hen you 
feel no doubt of it. 

But what is the matter \sith me? If I go on like this, when 
shall I put it all together and look at it as a whole. I must 
make haste, make haste — that is not what matters, oh, my 
God ! 


II 


THL OM I K 01 M\KRTAGL 

The “details” 1 learned about her I woll tell in one word: 
her father and mother were dead, they had died three years 
before, and she had been left with two disreputable aunts: 
though it is saying too little to call them disreputable. One 
aunt was a widow w^ith a large family (si\ children, one 
smaller than anotlicrV the other a horrid old maid. Both 
were horrid. Her father was in the service, but only as a 
copying clerk, and was only a gentleman by courtesy: in fact, 
everything w^as in mv favour. I came as though from a higher 
world; I was anvway a retired lieutenant of a brilliant regi- 
ment, a gentleman b> birth, independent and all the rest of 
it, and as for my pawnbroker's shop, her aunts could only 
have looked on that with respect. She had been living in 
slavery at her aunts’ for those three years: yet she had man- 
aged to pass an examination somew’here — she managed to 
pass it, she wrung the time for it, weighed down as she was 
by the pitiless burden of daily drudgery, and that proved 
something in the way of striving for what was higher and 
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better on her parti Why, what made me want to marry her? 
Never mind me, though ; of that later on ... As though that 
mattered I — She taught her aunt’s children; she made their 
clothes; and towards the end not only washed the clothes, 
but with her weak chest even scrubbed the floors. To put it 
plainly, they used to beat her, and taunt her with eating 
their bread. It ended by their scheming to sell her. Tfool 
I omit the filthy details. She told me all about it afterwards. 

All this had been watched for a whole year by a neighbour, 
a fat shopkeeper, and not a humble one but the owner of two 
grocer’s shops. He had ill-treated two wives and now he was 
looking for a third, and so he cast his eye on her. “She’s a 
quiet one,’’ he thought; “she’s grown up in poverty, and I 
am marrying for the sake of my motherless thildren.” 

He really had children. He began tr\iiig to make the 
match and negotiating with the aunts. He was fifty years 
old, besides. She was aghast with horror. It was then she 
began coming so often to me to ad\ertise in tlu Voice. At 
last she began begging the aunts to give her just a little time 
to think it over. They granted her that little time, but would 
not let her have more; they were alwa\s at her: “We don’t 
know where to turn to find food for oursehes, without an 
extra mouth to feed.’’ 

I had found all this out already, and the same day, after 
what had happened in the morning, I made up my mind. That 
evening the shopkeeper came, bringing with him a pound of 
sweets from the shop; she was sitting with him, and I called 
Lukerya out of the kitchen and told her to go and whisper 
to her that I was at the gate and wanted to sav something 
to her without delay. I felt pleased with myself. .\nd alto- 
gether I felt awfully pleased all that day. 

On the spot, at the gate, in the presence of Lukerya, be- 
fore she had recovered from her ama/.emcnt at my sending 
for her, I informed her that I should look upon it as an 
honour and happiness . . . telling her, in the next place, not 
to be surprised at the manner of my declaration and at my 
speaking at the gate, saying that I was a straightforward 
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man and had learned the position of affairs. And 1 was not 
lying when 1 said I was straightforward. Well, hang it all. 

I did not only speak with propriety — that is, showing I was 
a man of decent breeding, but I spoke W'ith originality and 
that was the chief thing. After all, is there any harm in 
admitting it? I want to judge m\self and am judging myself. 
I must speak pro and contra^ and I do. I remembered after- 
wards with enjoyment, though It was stupid, that I frankly 
declared, without the least embarrassment, that, in the first 
place, I w'as not particularly talented, not particularly intel- 
ligent, perhaps not particularly good-natured, rather a cheap 
egoist (I remember that expression, I thought of it on the 
way and was pleased with it) ard that \cry probabK there 
W’as a great deal that was disagreeable in me in other rc- 
spe^'ts. AI* tills was said with a special sort of pride — w^e all 
know hv)w that s(>rt of thing is siid. Of course, I had good 
taste enough not to procceti to enlarge on my virtues after 
honourably enumerating m\ defects, not to say ^‘to make up 
for that I have this and that and the other." I saw that she 
w'as still horribU frightened, but I softened nothing; on the 
contrary, seeing she was frightened I purposely exaggerated. 
I told her straight out that she would have enough to eat, 
but that fine clothes, theatre balls — she would ha\e none 
of, at any rate not till later on, when I had attained my 
object. I'his severe ton*, w as 1 positi\ e delight to me. I added 
as cursorily as possible, that in adopting such a calling — 
that is, in keeping a pawnbroker's shop, I had only one 
object, liinting there was a special circumstance . . . But I 
really had a right to sav so: I realK had such an aim and 
there really was such a circuinstarue. \\ ait a minute, gentle- 
men; I have alwa\s been the first to hate this pawmbroking 
business, but in realit>, though it is absurd to talk about 
oneself in such mysterious phrases, vet, vou know, I was 
“revenging myself on societ\,” 1 reallv was, T was, I was! 
So that her gibe that morning at tlie idea of my revenging 
myself was unjust. That is, do you see, if 1 had said to her 
straight out in words: *‘Ycs, I am revenging myself on 
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mfi i| upediii U htitt We been i^rd. But bjr indirect hints, 
If drtqppifm mysterious phrases, it appeared that it was 
Posnble to work upon her imagination. Besides, I had no 
fears then: 1 knew that the fat shopkeeper was anyway 
more repulsive to her than I was, and that I, standing at the 
gate, had appeared as a deliverer. I understood that, of 
course. Oh, what is base a man understands particularly wclll 
But was it base ? How can a man judge ? Didn't I love her 
even then? 

Wait a bit: of course, I didn’t breathe a word to her of 
doing her a benefit; the opposite, oh, quite the opposite; I 
made out that it was / that would be under an obligation to 
her, not she to me. Indeed, 1 said as much — I couldn’t resist 
saying it — and it sounded stupid, perhaps, for I noticed a 
shade flit across her face. But altogether I won the day 
completclv. Wait a bit, if I am to recall all that vileness, 
then I will tell of that worst beastliness. As I stood there 
what was stirring in my mind was, “You arc tall, a good 
figure, educated and — speaking without conceit — good-look- 
ing." That is what was at work in my mind. I need hardly 
say that, on the spot, out there at the gate she said 
But . . . but I ought to add : that out tlicre by the gate she 
thought a long time before she said "ycc.” She pondered for 
so long that I said to her, “Well?" — and could not c\en 
refrain from asking it with a certain swagger. 

“Wait a little. I’m thinking.” 

And her little face was so serious, so serious that even 
then I might have read itl And I was mortified: “Can she 
be choosing between me and the grocer 1" 1 thought. Oh, I 
did not understand then 1 I did not understand anything, 
anything, then I I did not understand till to-day ! I remember 
Lukerya ran after me as I was going away, stopped me on 
the road and said, breathlessly: “God will reward you, sir, 
for taking our dear young lady; only don’t speak of that to 
her-^he's proud." 

Proud, is she! “I like proud people," I thought. Proud 
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ptMif^we§ iHHtieiilarljr nice when . . . well, when mi 

diouht of one’e power over them, eh? Oh, base, tactless i^»nl 
^ 1 , how pleased I was I You know, when she was stan^Bng 
there at the gate, hesitating whether to say “yes” to me, 
and I was wondering at it, vou know, she may have had some 
such thought as this: “If it is to he misery cither way, isn*t 
it best to choose the very worst" — that is, let the fat grocer 
beat her to death when ht was drunk' Ph^ what do you 
think, could there have bttn i thought like rhit’ 

And, indeed, I don’t undcr^tand it now, I don't under- 
stand it at all, c\tn now. I hast onK just said tliat she may 
have had that thought: of two tvils choose the worst — that 
is, the grocer. But which w ts tht worst for her then — the 
grocer or I? Tht groctr or tht pawnbroker who quoted 
Go<*thc’ That’s another question! What a question! And 
even that vou don’t understand the answer is hing on the 
table and vou call it i question ’ \ev tr mind me though. It’s 
not a question ot me at all and. In the w i\, what is there 
left for me now — whether it s i question ol me or whether 
It IS not’ That’s wliat 1 am uttei!\ unable to answer. I had 
better go to bed. Mv head aehes . . . 


Al 


THE NOBIFST Of MI N, IHDt (HI I OOn’t BI LIFVE IT MYSELF 

I COULD not sle'cp. \nd how should I’ There is a pulse 
throbbing in mv head One longs to master it all, all that 
degradation. Oh, the degradation! Oh. what degradation I 
dragged her out ot then ' Ot course, she must have realized 
that, she must have appreciated mv action! I was pleased, 
too, by various thoughts — tor instance, the reflection that I 
was forty-one and she was onlv sixteen. That fascinated me, 
that feeling of inequality was very sweet, was verj sweet. 

I wanted, for instance, tei have a wedding a I’anglaise, 
that is only the two of us, with just the two necessary wit- 
nesses, one of them I,uker>a, and from the wedding straight 
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train to Moscow (I happened to have business there, 
bf the way) , and then a fortnight at the hotel. She opposed 
it, she would not have it, and I had to visit her aunts and 
treat them with respect as though they were relations from 
whom 1 was taking her. I gave way, and all belitting respect 
w^s paid the aunts. I even made the creatures a present of 
a hundred roubles each and promised them more — not tell- 
ing her anything about it, of course, that I might not make 
her feci humiliated by the lowness of her surroundings. The 
aunts were as soft as silk at once. There was a wrangle 
about the trousseau too; she had nothing, almost literally, 
but she did not want to have anything. I succeeded in prov- 
ing to her, though, that she must have something, and 1 
made up the trousseau, for who would have given her any- 
thing? But there, enough of me. I did, however, succeed in 
communicating some of my ideas to her then, so that she 
knew them anyway. I was in too great a hurry, perhaps. 
The best of it was that, from the very beginning, she rushed 
to meet me with love, greeted me with rapture, when I went 
to see her in the evening, told me in her chatter (the en- 
chanting chatter of innocence) all about her childhood and 
girlhood, her old home, her father and mother. But I poured 
cold-water upon all that at once. That was mv idea. I met 
her enthusiasm with silence, friendly silence, of course . . . 
but, all the same, she could quickly see that ue were different 
and^that I was — an enigma. And being an enigma was what 
I made a point of most of all ! Why, it was just for the sake 
of being an enigma, perhaps — that I have been guilty of all 
stupidity. The first thing was sternness — it was with an air 
of sternness that I took her into my house. In fact, as I went 
about then feeling satisfied, I framed a complete system. 
Oh, it came of itself without any effort. And it could not 
have been otherwise. I was bound to create that system 
owing to one inevitable fact — why should I libel myself, 
indeed r The system was a genuine one. Yes, listen; if you 
must ^udge a man, better judge him knowing all about it 
. . . listen. 
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How am I to begin this, for It Is very difficult. When you 
begin to justify yourself— then it is difficult. You seCt for 
instance, young people despise money — I made money of 
importance at once: I laid special stress on money. And 
laid such stress on it that sIk^ became more and more silent. 
She opened her eyes wide, listened, g.i/ed and said nothing. 
You see, the young arc heroic, that is the gocid among them 
are heroic and impulsive, but they ha\'e little tolerance; if 
the least thing is not cjuite light thes are full of contempt. 
And I wanted breadth, I wanted to instill breadth into her 
very heart, to make it part ot her inmost feeling, did 1 not? 
I’ll take a trivial example: how should I explain mj pawm- 
broker’s shop to a character like that? Of course, I did not 
speak of it directly, or it would have appeared that I w’as 
apologiying, and 1, so to speak, worked it through pride, I 
almost spoke without words, and 1 am masterly at speaking 
without w’ords. All my hfe I )ia\c spoken without w’ords, 
and I have passed through whole tragedies on mv owm ac- 
count without words Why, I, too, ha\c been unhappy! I was 
abandoned by every one, abandoned and forgotten, and no 
one, no one knew' it! And all at once this si\teen-ycar-old 
girl picked up details about me from vulgar people and 
thought she knew’ all about and, mcanw’hile, w’hat W’as 
precious remained hidden in this heart! I went on being 
silent, with her especially 1 was silent, with her especially, 
right up to vesterda\ — why was I silent? Because I was 
proud. I w'anted her to find out for herself, without my help, 
and not from the tales of low’ people; I wanted her to divine 
of herself wdiat manner of man I was and to understand me I 
Taking her into my house I wanted all her respect, I w'anted 
her to be standing before me in homage for the sake of my 
sufferings — and 1 deserved it. Oh, I have always been 
proud, I always w'anted all or nothing! "i ou sec it w^as just 
because I am not one w’ho w’ill accept half a happiness, but 
always wanted all, that I was forced to act like that then: it 
was as much as to say, “See into me for yourself and appre- 
ciate me I** For you must sec that if I had begun explaining 
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myself to her and prompting her, ingratiating myself and 
asking for her respect — ^it would have been as good as ask- 
ing for charity . . . But . . . but why am I talking of that f 

Stupid, stupid, stupid, stupid ! I explained to her then, in 
two words, directly, ruthlessly (and I emphasize the fact 
that it was ruthlessly) that the heroism of youth was charm- 
ings but — ^not worth a farthing. Why not ? Because it costs 
them so little, because it is not gained through life; it is, so 
to say, merely “first impressions of existence,” but just let 
us see you at work! Cheap heroism is always easy, and even 
to sacrifice life is easy too; because it is only a case of hot 
blood and an overflow of energy, and there is such a longing 
for what is beautiful! No, take the deed of heroism that is 
laborious, obscure, without noise or flourish, slandered, In 
which there is a great deal of sacrifice and not one grain of 
glory — in which you, a splendid man, arc made to look like 
a scoundrel before every one, though you might be the most 
honest man in the world — you try that sort of heroism and 
you’ll soon give it up 1 While I — have been bearing the bur- 
den of that all my life. At first she argued — ough, how she 
argued — but afterwards she began to be silent, completely 
silent, in fact, onl\ opened her eyes vide as she listened, 
such big, big eyes, so attentive. And . . . and what is more, 1 
suddenly saw a smile, mistrustful, silent, an evil smile. Well, 
it was with that smile on her face 1 brought her into my 
hiftise. It is true that she had nowhere else to go. 

IV 

PLANS AND PLANS 

Which of us began it first? 

Neither. It began of itself from the very first. I have said 
that with sternness I brought her into the house. From the 
first step, however, I softened it. Before she was married it 
was explained to her that she would have to take pledges 
and pay out money, and she said nothing at the time (note 
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that). What is more, she set to work with positive zeal. 
Wcllf of course, my lodging, my furniture all remained as 
before. My lodging consisted of two rooms, a large room 
from which the shop was partitioned off, and a second one, 
also large, our living room and bedroom. My furniture is 
scanty, even her aunts had better things. NIy shrine of ikons 
with the lamp was in the outer room wtierc the shop is; in the 
inner room my bookc«isc with a icw books in and a trunk of 
which I keep tfic ke\ ; of course, theie is a bed, tables and 
chairs. Before she \\as married I told her thit one rouble a 
day and not more, w as to be spent on our board — that is. on 
food for me, her and kukcr\a whom I h id enticed to come 
to us. “I must ha\c thirts tliousand in three \ears,” said I, 
“and w’c can’t sa\c the monc\ if \\c spend more.’' She fell 
in w'th this, but I raised the sum bv tliirtv kopecks a day. It 
was the same with the theatre. I ♦old her before marriage 
that she would not go to the theatre, ind \et I decided once 
a month to go to the theatre, and in a decent wav. to the 
stalls. \Vc went together. \Vc went three times and saw The 
Hunt after Ilappim and Singmq Birch, I believe. (Oh, 
what docs it mattir!) We went in silence and in silence we 
returned. Why, win, from the \erv beginning, did we take 
to being silent? From the \ct first, \ou know, we had no 
quarrels, but alw’a\s the same silence. !>he was always, I re- 
member, watching me stcalthiK in those days; as soon a| I 
noticed it I became more silent than before. It is true that 
it w^as I insisted on the sileiue, not she. On her part there 
were one or two outbursts, slic rushed to embrace me; but 
as these outbursts were hysterical, painful, and I wanted 
secure happiness, with respect troni her, I received them 
coldly. And indeed, I was right: each time the outburst was 
followed next day bv a quarrel. 

Though, again, there were no quarrels, but there was 
silence and — and on her side a more and more defiant air. 
‘‘Rebellion and independence, ' that’s what it was, only she 
didn’t know how to show' it. Yes, that gentle creature was 
becoming more and more defiant. Would you believe it, I 
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was becoming revolting to her? I learned that And there 
could be no doubt that she was moved to frenzy at times. 
Think, for instance, of her beginning to sniff at our poverty, 
after her coming from such sordidness and destitution-^ 
from scrubbing the floors 1 You see, there was no povcity; 
there was frugality, but there was abundance of what was 
necessary, of linen, for instance, and the greatest cleanliness. 
I always used to dream diat cleanliness in a husband attracts 
a wife. It was not our poverty she was scornful of, but my 
supposed miserliness in the housekeeping. “He has his 
objects,” she seemed to say, “he is showing his strength of 
will." She suddenly refused to go to the theatre. And more 

and more often an ironical look \nd I was more silent, 

more and more silent. 

I could not begin justifying myself, could I? What was 
at the bottom of all this was the pawnbroking business. VI- 
low' me, I knew that a woman, above all at sixteen, must be 
in complete subordination to a man. Women have no 
originality. That — that is an axiom: even now, even now, 
for me it is an axiom! What does it prove that she is King 
there in the outer room? Truth is truth, and even Mill is no 
use against itl And a woman who loves, oh, a woman who 
loves idealizes even the vices, even the villainies of the man 
she loves. He would not himself even sucietil in fimling such 
justification for his villainies as she will find for him. 'I'liat is 
generous but not original. It is the lack of originality alone 
that has been the ruin of women. .\nd. I repeat, what is the 
use of your pointing to that table? Win, what is there 
original in her being on that table? () — () — Oh! 

Listen. I was convinced of her love at that time. Whv, 
she used to throw herself on my neck in those days. She 
loved me; that is, more accurately, she wanted to love. Yes, 
that’s just what it w'as, she wanted to love ; she was trying 
to love. And the point was that in this case there were no 
villainies for which she had to find justification. You will sav> 
I’m a pawnbroker ; and every one says the same. But what if 
I am a pawnbroker? It follows that there must be reasons 
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since the most generous of men had become a pawnbroker. 
You see, gentlemen, there are ideas . . . that is, if one ex- 
presses some ideas, utters them in words, the effect is very 
stupid. The effect is to make one ashamed. For what reason? 
For no reason. Because we arc all retched creatures and 
cannot hear the truth, or I do not know why. I said just 
now, “the most generous of men" — that is absurd, and yet 
that is how it was. It’s the truth, that is, the absolute, abso- 
lute truth! \ cs, I /iac/ the riqhi to want to make myself 
secure and open that pawnbroker’s shop: “You have re- 
jected me, you — people, I mean — \ou ha\c cast me out with 
contemptuous silence. My passionate yearning towards }OU 
you have met with insult all m\ life. \o\v I have the right 
to put up a wall against you, to save up that thirty thousand 
ro» bb“ ir.vl end nn life somewhere In the Crimea, on the 
bouth coas* among the mountains and vineyards, on my own 
estate bought with that thirt\ thousand, and above every- 
thing, far a\\a\ from you all, living without rna^me against 
you, witJi an ideal iti m\ soul, w’ith a beloved woman at my 
heart, and a tamilv, if (iod sends one, and — helping the in- 
habitants all around." 

Of course, is <]uite right tliat I sav this to myself now, 
but what could liave been m 'e stup’d than describing all 
that aloud to licr? That was the cause of m\ proud silence, 
that’s why we sat in silciuc. l or what could she have under- 
stood? Sixteen years (dd, the earliest vouth — \es, what 
could she have understood oi m\ justihcatlon, of my suffer- 
ings? Undeviating straightness, ignemance of life, the cheap 
convictions of soutli, tiu* hen-like blindness of those “noble 
hearts," and what stood for most was — the pawnbroker’s 
shop and — enougli ! ( And w as 1 a \ .llain in the pawnbroker’s 
shop? Did not she sec lu»w I acted : Did I extort too much?) 

Oh, how awful is truth on earth! That exquisite creature, 
that gentle spirit, that heaven — she was a tyrant, she w’as 
the insufferable tyrant and torture of m\ soul! I should be 
unfair to myself if 1 didn’t say so! You imagine I didn’t 
love iicr? Who can sav that 1 did not love her! Do you see^ 
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if was a case of irony, the malignant irony of fate and nature ! 
We were under a curse, the life of men in general is under 
a curse 1 (mine in particular). Of course, I understand now 
that I made some mistake I Something went wrong. Every- 
thing was clear, my plan was clear as daylight: “Austere 
and proud, asking for no moral comfort, but suffering in 
silence.” And that was how it was. I was not lying, I was not 
lying I “She will see for herself, later on, that it was heroic, 
only that she had not known how to see it, and when, some 
day, she divines it she will pri/c me ten times more and will 
abase herself in the dust and fold her hands in homage” — 
that was my plan. But I forgot something or lost sight of it. 
There w’as something I failed to manage. But, enough, 
enough! And whose forgiveness am 1 to ask now? What is 
done is done. Be bolder, man, and have some pride! It is 
not your fault ! . . . 

Well, I will tell die truth, I am not afraul to face the 
truth; it was her fault, her fault! . . . 


V 


ACFNIll SPIRII IVRIVOIT 

• 

QrARRF r.s began from her suddenly beginning to pay out 
loans on her own account, to price things above their worth, 
and even, on tw’O occasions, she deigned to enter into a dis- 
pute about it w’ith me. I did not agree. But then the captain’s 
widow turned up. 

This old widow brought a medallion — a present from her 
dead husband, a souvenir, of course. 1 lent her thirty roubles 
on it. She fell to complaining, begged me to keep the thing 
for her — of course, we do keep things. Well, in short, she 
came again to exchange it for a bracelet that was not worth 
eight roubles; I, of course, refused. She must have guessed 
something from my wife’s eyes, anyway she came again 
when I was not there and my wife changed it for the medal- 
lion. 
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Discovering it the same day, I spoke mildly but firmly and 
reasonably. She was sitting on the bed, looking at the ground 
and tapping with her right foot on the carpet ( her character- 
istic movement) ; there was an ugly smile on her lips. Then, 
without raising my voice in the least, 1 explained calmly 
that the money was mwe, that 1 had a r.ght to look at life 
with my own eyes and— and that when I had offered to take 
her into my house, 1 had hidden nothing from her. 

She suddenU leapt up, suddtnls oegan shaking all over 
and — what do you think — sht suddenU st.'mped her foot at 
me; it was a wild animal, it was a frtn/\, it was the frenzy 
of a wild animal. I was petnficil with astonishment; I had 
never expected such in outburst hut 1 did not lose mv head. 

I made no movement even, and agiin, in the same calm voice, 

I announce 1 plainlv that from that time forth I should de- 
prive her o* the pai t she took in m\ work she laughed in my 
face, and walked out ot the house 

The fact is, sht h ul not the right to walk out 01 the house. 
Nowhere wiiiiout me, such was the xgreement before she 
was married. In the evening she returned; I did not utter a 
word. 

The next dav, too, she went our in the morning, and the 
dav after again. I shut the she and went off to her aunts. I 
had cut off all relations with tt em tiorn the time of the wed- 
ding — I would not hive them to see me, and I would not go 
to sec them. But it turned out tint she had not been with 
them. They listened tei me with eur os'tv .md laughed in mv 
face: “It serves vou right.” thev si d But I expected their 
laughter. At that point, then, I bought over the younger 
aunt, the unmarried one, for i bundled roubles, giving her 
twenty-five in advance Two dav'. liter she tame to me: 
“There’s an officer ealled Klimoviteh mixed up in this,” she 
said; “a lieutenant who was .1 comrade of \ours in the regi- 
ment,” 

I was greatly amazed. That Ffimovitch had done me 
more harm than any one in the regiment, and about a 
month ago, being a shameless fellow, he once or twice came 
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into the shop with a pretence of pawning something, and I 
remember, began laughing with my wife. I went up at the 
time and told him not to dare to come to me, recalling our 
relations ; but there was no thought of anything in my head, 
I simply thought that he was insolent. Now the aunt sud- 
denly informed me that she had already appointed to see 
him^and that the whole business had been arranged by a for- 
mer friend of the aunt’s, the widow of a colonel, called Yulia 
Samsonovna. ‘‘It’s to her,” she said, ‘‘your wife goes now.” 

I will cut the story short. The business cost me three hun- 
dred roubles, but in a couple of days it had been arranged 
that I should stand in an adjoining room, behind closed 
doors, and listen to the first rendezvous between my wife and 
Efimovitch, tete-a-tete. Meanwhile, the evening before, a 
scene, brief but very memorable for me, took place between 
us. 

She returned towards evening, sat down on the bed, looked 
at me sarcastically, and tapped on the carpet with her foot. 
Looking at her, the idea suddenly c.ime into mv mind that 
for the w'hole of the last month, or r.ither, the last fortnight, 
her character had not been her (n\n: one might even sa\ 
that it had been the opposite of her own: she had suddenly 
shown herself a mutinous, aggressive creature; 1 cannot 
say shameless, but regardless of decorum and eager for 
trouble. She went out of her way to stir up trouble. Her 
gentleness hindered her, though. When a girl like that 
rebels, however outrageously she may behave, one can 
always see that she is forcing herself to do it, that she is 
driving herself to do it, and that it is impossible for her to 
master and overcome her own modesty and shamefacodness. 
That is why such people go such lengths at times, so that one 
can hardly believe one’s eyes. One who is accustomed to 
depravity, on the contrary, always softens things, acts more 
disgustingly, but with a show of decorum and secmliness by 
which iShc claims to be superior to you. 

“It is true that you were turned out of the regiment be- 
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cause you were afraid to fight a duel?” she asked suddenly, 
apropos of nothing~and her eyes flashed. 

It is true that by the sentence of the officers I was asked 
to give up my commission, though, as a fact, I had sent in my 
papers before that.” 

“You were turned out as a coward?” 

“Yes, they sentenced me as a coward. But I refused to 
fight a duel, not from cowardice, but because I would not sub- 
mit to their tyrannical decision and send a challenge when I 
did not consider ni\sclf insulted. You know,” I could not 
refrain from adding, “that to resist such tyranny and to 
accept the consctjiicnces meant showing far more manliness 
than fighting an\ kind of duel." 

I could not resist it. I dropped this phrase, as it w’ere, in 
JvfiMice, and tliat was all she wanted, this fresh humilia- 
tion for me. 

She laughed maliciouslN. 

“And is it true that for three years afterwards you 
W'andcred about the streets of Petersburg like a tramp, beg- 
ging for coppers anil spending \our nights in billiard- 
rooms?” 

“I even spent the night in V\a/emsk\'s House in the Hav- 
market. Yes, it is true: there was much d sgrace anci de- 
gradation in nn life after I left the regiment, but not 
moral degradation, because even at the time I hated what I 
did more than am one. It was onK the degradation of my 
will and my mind, ami it was onl\ caused by the dcsperatc- 
ncss of my position. But th.:t is o\er. . . 

“Oh, now you arc a personage — a financier!” 

A hint at the pawnl roke^\ shiip. But b\ then I had suc- 
ceeded in recovering im nuster\ of m\sclf. I saw that she 
was thirsting for explanations that would be humiliating to 
me and — I did not give them. A customer rang the bell 
very opportunely, and I went out into the shop. An hour 
later, when she was dressed to go out, she stood still, facing 
nie, and said — 
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^Tott didn’t tell me anything about that, though, before 
Oir marriage?” 

I made no answer and she went away. 

And so next day I was standing in that room, the other 
side of the door, listening to hear how my fate was being 
decided, and in my pocket 1 had a revolver. She was dressed 
better than usual and sitting at the table, and Efimovitch 
was showing off before her. And, after all, it turned out 
exactly (I say it to my credit) as I had foreseen and had 
assumed it would, though I was not conscious of having 
foreseen and assumed it. I do not know whether I express 
myself intelligibly. 

This is what happened. 

I listened for a whole hour. For a whole hour I was pres- 
ent at a duel between a noble, loft> woman and a wordly, 
corrupt, dense man with a crawling soul. And how, I won- 
dered in amazement, how could that naive, gentle, silent girl 
have come to know all that? The wittiest author of a socict\ 
comedy could not have created such a scene of mockery, ot 
naive laughter, and of tlie holy contempt of \ irtuc for vice. 
And how brilliant her sayings, her little phrases were : what 
wit there was in her rapid answers, what truths in her con- 
demoation. And, at the same time, what almost girlish 
simplicity. She laughed in his face at his declarations of 
love, at his gestures, at his proposals. Coming coarsely to 
the point at once, and not expecting to meet with opposition, 
he w'as utterly nonplussed. At first I might have imagined 
that it was simply coquetry on her part — “the coquetry of a 
witty, though depraved creature to enhance her own value.” 
But no, the truth shone out like the sun, and to doubt was 
impossible. It was only an exaggerated and impulsive hatred 
for me that had led her, in her inexperience, to arrange this 
interview, but, when it came off — her eyes were opened at 
once. She was simply in desperate haste to mortify me, 
come what might, but though she had brought herself to do 
something so low she could not endure unseemliness. And 
could she, so pure and sinless, with an ideal in her heart, 
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}iav 6 been seduced by Efimovitch or any worthless snob? 
On the contrary, she was only moved to laughter by him. All 
her goodness rose up from her soul and her indignation 
roused her to sarcasm. I repeat, the buffoon was completely 
nonplussed at last and sat tro^\ning, scarcely answering, so 
much so that I began to he afraid that he might dare to in- 
sult her, from a mean desire for revenge. And 1 repeat 
again . to my credit, I listened to that scene almost without 
surprise. I met, as it were, nothing hut what 1 knew well. I 
had gone, as it were, on purpose to meet it, believing not a 
word of it, not a word said against her, though 1 did take 
the revolver in my pocket — that is the truth. And could I 
have imagined her different? For what did I love her, for 
what did I prize her, for what had I married her? Oh, of 
course 1 was quite convinced of her hate for me, but at the 
same time I was quite consinced of her sinlessness. I sud- 
denly cut short the scene b\ opening the door. Efimovitch 
leapt up. 1 took her by the hand and '•uggested she should go 
home witli me. Efimovitch recovered himself and suddenly 
burst into loud peals of laughter. 

“Oh, to sacred conjugal rights I offer no opposition: take 
her aw'ay, take her away! And \ou know,’’ he shouted after 
me, “though no decent man ..ould light you. yet from re- 
spect to your lad\ 1 am at sour service ... If you arc ready 
to risk yourself.” 

“Do you hear?" 1 said, stopping her for a second in the 
doorway. 

After which not a word was said all the way home. I led 
her by the arm and she did not resist. On the contrary, she 
was greatly impressed, and this lasted after she got home. 
On reaching home she sat down in a chair and fixed her 
eyes upon me. She was extremely pale : though her lips were 
compressed ironically yet she looked at me with solenrn and 
austere defiance and seemed convinced in earnest, for the 
first minute, that I should kill her with the revolver. But I 
took, the revolver from my pocket without a word and 
Istid it on the table I She looked at me and at the revolver. 
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^ote thftt the revolver was already an object familiar to 
I had kept one loaded ever since 1 opened the shop. I 
Ittade up my mind when I set up the shop that I would not 
keep a huge dog or a strong manscrvanti as Mozer does, 
for instance. My cook opens the doors to my visitors. But 
in our trade it is impossible to be without means of self- 
defence in case of emergency, and I kept a loaded revolver. 
In early days, when first she was living in my house, she 
took great interest in that revolver, and asked questions 
about it, and I even explained its construction and working; 
I even persuaded her once to fire at a target. Note ail that.) 
Taking no notice of her frightened eyes, I lay down on the 
bed, half-undressed. I felt very much exhausted; it was b\ 
then about eleven o’clock.. She went on sitting in the simc 
place, not stirring, for another hour I hen she put ou tlu 
candle and she, too, without undressing, Ia\ down on the 
sofa near the wall. For the fiist time she did not sleep with 
me — note that too. . . . 


VI 

\ n RRiBir Rf MiMset st i 

Now for a terrible reminiscence . . 

I woke up, I belies c, before eight o’clock, and it ssas sirs 
nearly broad das light. 1 woke up complete Is to full con- 
sciousness and opened ms cses. She ssas standing at the table 
holding the rcsols’cr in her hand. She did not see that I had 
woken up and was looking at her. And suddenls I saw that 
she had begun moving towards me with the res'olvcr in her 
hand. I quickly closed my eyes and prc'tendcd to be still 
asleep. 

She came up to the bed and stood over me. I heard every- 
thing; though a dead silence had fallen I heard that silence. 
All at once there was a convulsive movement and, irrcsistiblvi 
against* my will, I suddenly opened my eyes. She was look- 
ing straight at me, straight into my eyes, and the revolver 
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was it *wy twnple. Our eyes met. But we looked at eadi 
other for no more than a moment. With an effort I Aut 
my eyes again, and at the same instant I resolved that I 
would not stir and would not open my eyes, whatever 
might be awaiting me. 

It does sometimes happen that people who are sound 
asleep suddenly open their eyes, even raise their heads for a 
second and look about the room, then, a moment later, they 
lay their heads a;, lin on the pillow unconscious, and fall 
asleep without understanding an\ thing. When meeting her 
eyes and feeling the re\olv(.r on m\ forehead, I closed my 
eyes and remaimd rnotionltss, as thoug' in a deep sleep — 
she certainK might have suppo-std that f realK was asleep, 
and that I had sun noth ng tspcci.l’s as it was utterly 
improbable that after sc., ng what I had seen, I should 
shut m\ c\es agi ri ‘t >’o/; • moment. 

Yes, it was im; tohahh Ih.' si t ''nglu gu ss the truth all 
the same — t' at tt ouglii fl.’siim upon m\ mind at once, all 
at the same inst.int ( ih. v\h..t a whirl ot thoughts and sensa* 
tions ruslu d into ni\ mind .n less th in a minute. Hurrah for 
the electric speed ot tl. ought ' In that case ( so I felt' , if she 
guessed the truth uul knew t’ it 1 w.ts awake, I shou'd crush 
her b\ m\ readiiuss to aece] ilt ul and 1 er hand might 
tremble. Her eicte t mm >tion might be shaken b\ a new, o\er- 
whelming impression. lhe\ sa\ that people standing on a 
height ha\e an impulse to throw themselscs down. I im- 
agine that mans suicides and murders ha\e been committed 
simpK becau.se the rcsoUcr I as been taken in the hand. It is 
like a precipice, sMth an incline ot an angle of forty-fiv'e 
degrees, down which sou cannot help sliding, and something 
impels sou irresistibls to pull tiu' trigger. But the knowledge 
that I had seen, that I kness it all. and was waiting for death 
at her hands without .a word — might hold her back on the 
incline. 

The stillness w’as prolonged, and all at once I felt on my 
temple, on my hair, the cold contact of the iron, lou will 
*sk: did I confidently expect to escape? 1 will answer you 
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SNt h^red. Why did I accept death? Bat I will adt, what 
qae was life to me after that revolver had been raised against 
me by the being I adored ? Besides, I knew with the whole 
strength of my being that there was a struggle going on be* 
tween us, a fearful duel for life and death, the duel fought 
by the coward of yesterday, rejected by his comrades for 
cowardice. I knew that and she knew it, if onl> she guessed 
the truth that I was not asleep. 

Perhaps that was not so, perhaps I did not think that then, 
but yet it must have been so, ev'en without conscious thought, 
because I’ve done nothing but think of it every hour of mv 
life since. 

But you will ask me again : win did you not save her from 
such wickedness? Oh! I’ve asked myself that question a 
thousand times since — e\er\ time that, with shiver down 
my back, I recall that second. But at that moment my soul 
was plunged in dark despair! I was lost, 1 mcself w-as lost — 
how could I save any one? And how do \ou know whether 
I wanted to sa\e any one then? How can one tell what I 
could be feeling then ? 

My mind W'as in a ferment, though: the seconds passed; 
she still stood over me — and suddenh I shuddered with 
hopel I quickU opened m\ eccs. She was no longer in 
the room; I got out of bed; I had conquered — and she was 
conquered for ever ! 

I went to the samocar. We alwavs had the samovar 
brought into the outer room and she alwacs poured out the 
tea. I sat down at the table without a word and took a glass 
of tea from her. Five minutes later 1 looked at her. She was 
fearfully pale, even paler than the day before, and she 
looked at me. And suddenly . . . and suddenly, seeing that 1 
was looking at her, she gave a pale smile with her pale lips, 
with a timid question in her eyes. “So she still doubts and is 
asking herself : does he know or doesn’t he know ; did he sec, 
or didn’t he?” I turned my eyes away indifferently. After tea 
I closed the shop, went to the market and bought an iron 
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bedrtttd tnd t screen. Returning home, I directed that the 
bed dioold be put in the front room and shut off with a 
screen. It was a bed for her, but I did not say a word to her. 
She understood without words, through that bedstead, that 
I *^had seen and Icntn all, and that all doubt was over. At 
night I left the revolver on tlu table, as I always did. At 
night she got into her new bed without a word: our mar- 
riage bond was broken, *\lie was con(|ucrcd but not for- 
given. At night slu began to be de' nous, and in the morn- 
ing she had brain-tevcr. She was in bed tor sl\ weeks. 

Part 2 

illl ORl \N’ (t PRlDr 

JLi^ I KI.R> \ havi just announced that shi can t go on living 
here and that she is going aw n , s soon as Ikt 1 » Iv is buried. 
I knelt down and pi aved toi tiw minutes. I wanted to pra) 
for an hour, but 1 kee|> thinking and thinking, and always 
sick thoughts, and nu head ailies — what is the use of 
praying’ — it's oriK a sm! It is strange, too, that I am not 
sleepy: in great, too great sorrow, alter the first outbu»‘sts 
one is alwaNs sKtjn Mtn eondumud to death, thev sa\, 
sleep verv sounilh on the 1 ist night. \nd so it must be, it is 
the law of nature, otherwise tluir stiength would not hold 
out. ... I lav down on tlu sola but I dul not sleep. . . . 

, . • For the six weeks ot 1 tr ilhuss wc we're looking after 
her day and night — I ukerv ’ and 1 loge'ther with a trained 
nurse whom I li.ul cng.agtd trom the ho'^pital. I spared no 
expense — in fact, I was eigti to sp,,nd money for her. I 
called in Dr. Shreder and pa d him ten roubles a visit. When 
she began to get better I dul not show myself so much. But 
why am I describing it? When she got up again, she sat 
quietly and silently in my room at a special table, which I 
bad bought for her, too, about that time. ... Yes, that s the 
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truth, wc were absolutely silent; that is, we began talking 
afterwards, but only of the daily routine. I purposely 
avoided expressing myself, but I noticed that she, too, was 
glad not to have to say a word more than was necessary. It 
seemed to me that this was perfectly natural on her part: 
“She is too much shattered, too completely conquered,” I 
thought, “and I must let her forget and grow used to it.” In 
this way we were silent, but every minute I was preparing 
myself for the future. I thought that she was too, and it was 
fearfully interesting to me to guess what she was thinking 
about to herself then. 

I will say more : oh 1 of course, no one knows what I went 
through, moaning over her in her illness. But I stifled my 
moans in my own heart, even from Lukerya. I could not im- 
agine, could not even conceive of her dying without knowing 
the whole truth. When she was out of danger and began to 
regain her health, I very quickly and completely, I remem- 
ber, recovered my tranquillity. What is more, I made up my 
mind to defer our future as long as possible, and meanwhile 
to leave things just as they were. Yes, something strange 
and peculiar happened to me then, I cannot call it anything 
else: I had triumphed, and the mere consciousness pf that 
was enough for me. So the whole winter passed. Oh 1 I was 
satisfled as I had never been before, and it lasted the whole 
winter. 

You see, there had been a terrible external circumstance in 
my life which, up till then — that is, up to the catastrophe 
with my wife — had weighed upon me every day and every 
hour. I mean the loss of mv reputation and my leaving the 
regiment. In two words, I was treated with tyrannical in- 
justice. It is true my comrades did not love me because of 
my difScuIt character, and perhaps because of my absurd 
character, though it often happens that what is exalted, 
precious and of value to one, for some reason amuses the 
herd of one’s companions. Oh, I was never liked, not even 
at school I I was always and everywhere disliked. Even 
Lukerya cannot like me. What happened in the regiment, 
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though it was the result of their dislike of me, was m a 
sense accidental. 1 mention this because nothing is more 
mortifying and insufferable than to be ruined by an acci- 
dent, which might have happened or not have happened, 
from an unfortunate accumulation of circumstances which 
might have passed over like a cloud. For an intelligent 
being it is humiliating. This was what happened. 

In an interval, at a theatre, I w'cnt out to the refreshment 

bar. A hussar called A came in and began, before all 

the officers present and the public, loudly talking to two 
other hussars, telling them that Captain Be/umtsev, of our 
regiment, was making a disgraceful scene in the passage 
and was, “he believed, drunk.” The conversation did not 
go further and, indeed, it was a mistake, for Captain Bez- 
umtsev was not drunk and the “disgraceful scene” was 
not reaiii disgraceful. The hussars began talking of some- 
thing else, and the matter ended there, but next day the 
story reached our regiment, and then thc> began saying at 
once that I a’as the only officer of our regiment in the re- 
freshment bar at the time, and that when A the hussar, 

had spoken insolently of Captain Bezumtsev, I had not 

gone up to A and stopped him by remonstrating. But 

on what grounds could I ha\e done so? If he had a grudge 
against Be/umtsev, it was their personal affair and why 
should I interfere? Meanwhile, the officers began to declare 
that it was not a personal affair, but that it concerned the 
regiment, and as I was the only officer of the regiment 
present I had thereby shown all the officers and other peo- 
ple in the refreshnieni bar that there could be officers in 
our regiment who were not over-sensiti\ e on the score of 
their own honour and the honour of their regiment. I could 
not agree with this slew. 1 hey let me know that I could 
set everything right if I were willing, even now, late as it 

was, to demand a formal explanation from A I was not 

willing to do this, and as I was irritated I refused with 
pride. And thereupon I forthwith resigned my commission 
—that is the whole story. I left the regiment, proud but 
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oraihed in spirit. I was depressed in will and mind. Just then 
it was that my sister’s husband in Moscow squandered all 
our little property and my portion of it, which was tiny 
enough, but the loss of it left me homeless, without a farth- 
ing. I might have taken a job in a private business, but I did 
not. After wearing a distinguished uniform I could not take 
work in a railway office. And so — if it must be shame, let it 
be shame ; if it must be disgrace, let it be disgrace ; if it must 
be degradation, let it be degradation — (the worse it is, 
the better) that was my choice. Then followed three years of 
gloomy memories, and even Vyazemsky’s House. A year 
and a half ago my godmother, a wealthy old lady, died in 
Moscow, and to my surprise left me three thousand in her 
will. I thought a little and immediately decided on my 
course of action. I determined on setting up as a pawn- 
broker, without apologizing to any one: money, then a 
home, as far as possible from memories of the past, that 
was my plan. Nevertheless, the gloomy past and m\ ruined 
reputation fretted me every day, every hour. But then 1 
married. Whether it was by chance or not 1 don’t know. 
But when I brought her into m\ home I thought I was 
bringing a friend, and I needed a filend so much. But I 
saw cle'arly that the friend must be trained, schooled, even 
conquered. Could I have explained m\self straight off to a 
girl of sixteen with her prejudices? How, for instance, 
could I, without the chance help of the horrible incident 
with the revolver, have made her believe I was not a coward, 
and that I had been unjustly accused of cowardice in the 
regiment? But that terrible incident came just in the nick of 
time. Standing the test of the rtvolvci , 1 scored off all my 
gloomy past. And though no one knew about it, she knew, 
and for me that was everything, becaqse she was everything 
for me, all the hope of the future that 1 cherished in my 
dreams 1 She was the one person I had prepared for myself, 
and I needed no one else — and here she knew everything; 
she knew, at any rate, that she had been in haste to join my 
enemies against me unjustly. That thought enchanted me. 
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In cycf I could not be a scoundrel nowj but at most a; 
strange person, and that thought after all that had happened 
was by no means displeasing to me ; strangeness is not a vice 
—on the contrary, it sometimes attracts the feminine heart. 

In fact, I purposely deferred the climax; what had happened 
was, meanwhile, enough for mv peace of mind and provided 
a great number of pictures and materials for my dreams. 
That is what is wrong, that I am a dreamer : I had enough 
material for my dreams, and about her, I thought she could 
wait. 

So the whole winter passed in a sort of expectation. I 
liked looking at her on the sl\, when she was sitting at her 
little table. She was busy at her needlework, and sometimes 
in the evening sh cad books taken from mv bookcase. The 
choice of books i the bookcase must ha\ e had an influence in 
my favour too. 'he hardK ever went out. Just before dusk, 
after dinner, 1 istd to take her out t\ery da\ for a walk. 
We took a eoiotmitional, but we were not absolutely silent, 
as w’c used to be. 1 tried, in fact, to make a show of our not 
being silent, but talking harmoniously, but as I have said 
already, we both .uouled letting oursehes go. I did it pur- 
poscK, I thought It was essential to ‘‘gi\e her time.’’ Of 
course, it was sti inge that ?ln »st till the end of the winter 
it did not onec sti.ke me thu, though I loeid to watch her 
stealthily, 1 had ne\ei oiiee ill the winter, caught her glanc- 
ing at me! I thought it was timidite m her. Besides, she had 
an air of such timid gentleness, such weakness alter her ill- 
ness. Yes, better to wait and — “she will come to you all at 
once of herself. . , .’ 

That thought fascinated me beiond all words. I will add 
one thing; sometimes, as it were purposeh, I worked myself 
up and brought m\ mind and spii it to the point of believing 
she had injured me. And so it went on for some time. But 
my anger could never be \ erv real or violent. And 1 felt 
myself as though it were only acting. And though I had 
broken off our marriage by buying that bedstead and screen, 
I could never, never look upon her as a criminal. And not 
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that I took a frivolous view of her crime, but because I had 
the sense to forgive her completely, from the very first day, 
even before I bought the bedstead. In fact, it is strange on 
my part, for I am strict in moral questions. On the contrary, 
in my eyes, she was so conquered, so humiliated, so crushed, 
that sometimes I felt agonies of pity for her, though some* 
times the thought of her humiliation was actually pleasing to 
me. The thought of our inequality pleased me. . . . 

I intentionally performed several acts of kindness that 
winter. I excused two debts, I gave one poor woman money 
without any pledge. And I said nothing to my wife about it, 
and I didn’t do it in order that she should know; but the 
woman came herself to thank me, almost on her knees. And 
in that way it became public property ; it seemed to me that 
she heard about the woman with pleasure. 

But spring was coming, it was mid-April, we took out the 
double windows and the sun began lighting up our silent 
room with its bright beams. But there was, as it were, a 
veil before my eyes and a blindness over my mind. A fatal, 
terrible veil ! How did it happen that the scales suddenly 
fell from my eyes, and I suddenly saw and understood? Was 
it a chance, or had the hour come, or did the rav of sunshine 
kindle a thought, a conjectuie, in mv dull mind? No, it was 
not a thought, not a conjecture. But a chord suddenly vi- 
brated, a feeling that had long been dead ^\as stirred and 
came to life, flooding all my darkened soul and devilish pride 
with light. It was as though I had suddenly leaped up from 
my place. And, indeed, it happened suddenly and abruptly. It 
happened towards evening, at five o’clock, after dinner. . . . 

II 

THE VEIL SUDDENLY FALLS 

Two words first. A month ago I noticed a strange melan- 
choly in her, not simply silence, but melancholy. That, too, 
1 noticed suddenly. She was sitting at her work, her head 
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bent over her sewing, and she did not see that I was lodcing 
at her. And it suddenly struck me that she had grown so 
delicate-looking, so thin, that her face was pale, her lips 
were white. All this, together with her melancholy, struck me 
all at once. I had already heard a little dry cough, especially 
at night. I got up at once and went off to ask Shreder to 
come, saying nothing to her. 

Shreder came next day. She was very much surprised and 
looked first at Shreder and then at me. 

“But I am well," she said, with an uncertain smile. 

Shreder did not examine her very carefully ( these doctors 
are sometimes sup iciliousK careless), he only said to me in 
the other room, that it was just the result of her illness, and 
that it wouldn't he amiss to go for a trip to the sea in the 
spring, or. if that were impossible, to take a cottage out of 
town for the simmer. In tact, he said nothing except that 
there was weakness, or something of that sort When 
Shreder had gone, she said again, ’ooking at ’ue very 
carnestU — 

"1 am quite well, quite well.” 

But as she saiel this she suddenly flushed, apparently from 
shame. ApparentK it was shame. Oh! now 1 understand: 
she was ashamed that I was still lur husband, that I was 
looking after her still as though I were a real husband. But 
at the time I did not understand and put down her blush 
to humility ( the s cil I ) . 

And so, a month later, in April, at five o’clock on a bright 
sunnv day, I w’as sitting in the shop making up my accounts. 
Suddenly I heard her, sitting in our room, at work at her 
table, begin softly, softly . . . singing. This novelty made an 
overwhelming impression upon me, and to this day I don’t 
understand it. Till then I hid hardlv ever heard her sing, 
unless, perhaps, in those first days, when we were still able 
to be playful and practise shooting at a target. Then her 
voice was rather strong, resonant; though not quite true it 
was very sweet and healthy. Now’ her little song was so 
faint — it was not that it was melancholy (it was some sort 
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of ballad) > but in her voice there was something jangled, 
bitdEen, as though her voice were not equal to it, as though 
the song itself were sick. She sang in an undertone, and 
suddenly, as her voice rose, it broke— such a poor little voice, 
it broke so pitifully ; she cleared her throat and again began 
softly, softly singing. . . . 

My emotions will be ridiculed, but no one will understand 
why 1 was so moved 1 No, I was still not sorry for her, it was 
still something quite different. At the beginning, for the first 
minute, at any rate, I was filled with sudden perplexity and 
terrible amazement — a terrible and strange, painful and al- 
most vindictive amazement: "She is singing, and before me; 
has she forgotten about meT' 

Completely overwhelmed, I remained where I was, then I 
suddenly got up, took my hat and went out, as it were, with- 
out thinking. At least I don’t know why or where 1 was 
going. Lukerya began giving me my overcoat. 

“She is singing?” I said to Lukerya involuntarily. She did 
not understand, and looked at me still without understand- 
ing; and, indeed, I was really unintelligible. 

“Is it the first time she is singing?” 

“No, she sometimes does sing when you are out,” an- 
swered Lukerya. 

I remember everything. T went dow’nstairs, went out into 
the street and walked along at random. I walked to the cor- 
ner and began looking into the distance. People were passing 
by, they pushed against me. I did not feel it. I called a cab 
and told the man, I don’t know why, to drive to Politseysky 
Bridge. Then suddenly changed my mind and gave him 
twenty kopecks. 

“That’s for my having troubled you,” I said, with a mean- 
ingless laugh, but a sort of ecstasy was suddenly shining 
within me. 

I returned home, quickening my steps. The poor little 
jangled^ broken note was ringing in my heart again. My 
breath failed me. The veil was falling, was falling from my 
eyes I Since she sang before me, she had forgotten me — 
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thftt li what was clear and terrible. My heart felt it« Bat 
rapture was glowing in my soul and it overcame my terror. 

Oh 1 the irony of fate I Why, there had been nothing else, 
and could have been nothing else but that rapture in my soul 
all the winter, but where had 1 been mjself all that winter? 
Plad I been there together with my soul ? I ran up the stairs 
in great haste, I don’t know whether I went in timidly. I only 
remember that the whole floor seemed to be rocking and I 
felt as though I were floating on a river. I went into the 
room. She was sitting in the same place as before, with her 
head bent over her sewing, but she wasn’t singing now. She 
looked cursorily and without interest at me ; it was hardly a 
look but just an habitual and indiflerent movement upon 
somebody’s coming into the room. 

1 went straight up and sat down beside her in a chair 
abruptly, as thougli I were mad. She looki i at me quickly, 
seeming frightened; I took her hand and 1 don’t remember 
what I said to htr — that is, tried to sa\, for I could not 
ev'cn speak properU. M\ voice broke and would not obey 
me and I did not know what to saj. I could only gasp for 
breath. 

“Let us talk . . . vou know . . tell me something!’’ I 

muttered something stupid (^h ! how could I help being 
stupid? She startid aijain .xnd drew back in great alarm, 
looking at mv face, but suddtnh there was an expression of 
stern surprise in her eves. Yes, surprise and stern. She looked 
at me with wide-open eves. That sternness, that stern sur- 
prise shattered me at once : “So vou still expect love? Love?’’ 
that surprise seemed to be asking, though she said nothing. 
But I read it all, I read it all. 1 verv thing w'ithin me seemed 
quivering, and I simplv tell down at her feet. Yes, I grovelled 
at her feet. She jumped up quicklv, but I held her forcibly 
by both hands. 

And I fully understood my despair— —I understood itl But, 
would you believe it ? ecstasy w as surging up in my head so 
violently that I thought I should die. I kissed her feet in 
delirium and rapture. Yes, in immense, inlinite rapture, and 
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S ell gpHc of understanding all the hopelessness of my 

^ir. I wept, said something, but could not speak. Her 
rm and amazement were followed by some uneasy mis- 
giving, some grave question, and she looked at me strangely, 
wildly even; she wanted to understand something quickly 
and she smiled. She was horribly ashamed at my kissing her 
feet and she drew them back. But I kissed the place on the 
floor where her foot had rested. She saw it and suddenly 
began laughing with shame (you know how it is when people 
laugh with shame). She became hysterical, I saw that her 
hands trembled — I did not think about that but went on 
muttering that I loved her, that I would not get up. “Let me 
kiss your dress . . . and worship you like this all mv life.” 
... I don’t know, I don’t remember — but suddenly she broke 
into sobs and trembled all ova’r. A terrible fit of hysterics 
followed. I had frightened her. 

I carried her to the bed. When the attack had passed off, 
sitting on the edge of the bed, with a terribly exhausted 
look, she took my two hands and begged me to calm myself : 
“Come, come, don’t distress yourself, be calm!” and she 
began crying again. All that evening I did not leave her side. 

I kept telling her I should take her to Boulogne to bathe in 
the sea now, at once, in a fortnight, that she had such a 
broken voice, I had heard it that afternoon, that I would 
shut up the shop, that I would sell it to Dobronravov, that 
everything should begin afresh and, abo\e all, Boulogne, 
Boulogne! She listened and was still afraid. She grew more 
and more afraid. But that was not what mattered most for 
me: what mattered most to me was the more and more 
irresistible longing to fall at her feet again, and again to 
kiss and kiss the spot where her foot had rested, and to 
worship her; and — “I ask nothing, nothing more of you,” I 
kept repeating, “do not answer me, take no notice of me, 
only let me watch you from my corner, treat me as your dog, 
your tiling. . . .” She was crying. 

“/ thought you would let me go on like that," suddenly 
broke from her unconsciously, so unconsciously that, per* 
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hspsi did not notice what she had said, and yet^-Mdli 
that was the most significant, momentous phrase she uttered 
that evening, the easiest for me to understand, and it stabbed 
my heart as though with a knife! It explained everything 
to me, everything, but while she was beside me, before my 
eyes, I could not help hoping and was fearfully happy. Oh, 

I exhausted her fearfully that evening. I understood that, 
but I kept thinking that I should i^lter everytliing directly. 
At last, towards night, she was utterly exhausted. I per- 
suaded her to go to sleep and she fell sound asleep at once. 

I expected her to be delirious, she was a little delirious but 
\crv slightK. I kept getting up c\cr\ minute in the night 
and going softK in my slippers to look at her. I wrung my 
hands over her, looking at that frail creature in that 
wreu» ’ httk iron bedstead which I had bought her for 
three roubh's. I knelt down, but di 1 not dare to kiss her feet 
in her sleep (without her consent). I began pra\ing but 
leapt up again I ukers i kept w itch over me and ^ame in and 
out from the kitehen. 1 went in to her, and told her to go to 
bed, and that to-morrow ‘ things would be quite different.” 

And I bclic\ed in th s, blindh, madh. 

Oh, I was brimming o\er with rapture, rapture 1 I was 
eager for the next das \bo\ all, I did not believe that any- 
thing could go wrong, in spite ot the symptoms. Reason had 
not altogether come' hick to me, tliough the \eil had fallen 
from m\ eves, and for a long, long time it did not come back 
— not till to-dav, not till this \ei\ da\ ! Yes, and how could 
it have come back tlien: whv she was still aliv’e then; why, 
she was here betore mv e\es, and I ssas before her eyes: 
“To-morrow she will wake up and 1 will tell her all this, and 
she will sec it all." That was liow 1 reasoned then, simply 
and clearly, because I was in an ecstass ^ My great idea was 
the trip to Boulogne. I kept thinking for some reason that 
Boulogne wmuld be everv thing, that there was something 
final and decisive about Boulogne. “To Boulogne, to Bou- 
logne!” ... I waited franticallv for the morning. 
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III 

I UNDERSTAND TOO WELL 

But you know that was only a few days ago, five days, 
only five days ago, last Tuesday 1 Yes, yes, if there had only 
been a little longer, if she had only waited a little — and I 
would have dissipated the darkness 1 — It was not as though 
she had not recovered her calmness. The very next day she 
listened to me with a smile, in spite of her confusion. . . . 
All this time, all these five days, she was either confused or 
ashamed. She was afraid, too, very much afraid. I don’t 
dispute it, I am not so mad as to denv it. It was terror, but 
how could she help being frightened ^ We had so long been 
strangers to one another, had grown so alienated from one 
another, and suddenly all this. . . . But 1 did not look at her 
terror. I was dazzled by the new life beginning I ... It is 
true, it is undoubtedly true that I made a mistake. There 
were even, perhaps, many mistakes. When I woke up next 
day, the first thing in the morning (that was on Wednes- 
day), I made a mistake: I suddenly made her my friend. I 
was in too great a hurry, too great a hui ry, but a confession 
was necessary, inevitable — more than a confession! I did 
not even hide what I had hidden from m\self all my life. I 
told her straight out that the whole winter I had been doing 
nothing but brood over the certainty of her love. I made 
clear to her that my money-lending had been simply the deg- 
radation of my will and my mind, my personal idea of self- 
castigation and self-exaltation. I explained to her that I 
really had been cowardly that time in the refreshment bar, 
that it was owing to my temperament, to my self-conscious- 
ness. I was impressed by the surroundings, by the theatre : I 
was doubtful how I should succeed and whether it would be 
stupid. I was not afraid of a duel, but of its being stupid . . . 
and afte^’wards I would not own it and tormented every one 
and had tormented her for it, and had married her so as to 
torment her for it. In fact, for the most part I talked as 
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thwig;ii in ^liriuni. She hewlf took my hands and m«4 sH 
leave off. “You are exaggerating ... you are distre#!!^ 
yourself,** and again there were tears, again almost hys- 
terics! She kept begging me not to say all this, not to re- 
caUit. 

I took ni» notice of her entreaties, or hardly noticed them: 
“Spring, Boulogne! There there would be sunshine, there 
our new sunshine,’’ I kept saMng that! I shut up the shop 
and transferred it to Dobronravo\. I suddenly suggested to 
her giving all our monc\ to tl c poor except the three thou- 
sand left me b\ m\ godniotlur, which we would spend on 
going to Boulogne, and tlun wc would come back and begin 
a new life of re il work. So wc decided, for she said nothing. 

. . . She onh smiled And I belitxc she smiled chiefly from 
dehc ’.c\ ‘ fear ot disappoinMng me. I saw, of course, that 
1 was burdviisome to her, don’t imagine 1 was so stupid or 
egoistic as not to see it. I s iw it all. all. to the smallest detail, 

I saw better than an\ one all the hopelessness of m> posi- 
tion stood rescaled. 

I told her e\cr\ thing about m\sclf and about her. And 
about Lukcraa I told her that 1 had wept. . . Oh, of 
course, I changed the cons crsation. 1 tried, too, not to say a 
W’ord more about certain things And, indeed, she did resns’e 
once or twice — I remember it, 1 remember it* Whs do you 
say I looked at her and siss nothing? And if only this had 
not happened, esers thing ssould base come to life again. 
Why, only the das be tore sesterdas. when sse were talking 
of reading and ss hat she h ul been reading that winter, she 
told me something hersell, and laughed as she told me, re- 
calling the scene ot Ciil Bias and the \rchbishop of Granada. 
And with what sweet, childish laughter, just as in old days 
when we were engaged (one instant! one instant I); how 
glad I wasl I was aw fulls struck, though, by the story of 
the Archbishop; so she had found peace of mind and hap- 
piness enough to laugh at that literary masterpiece while she 
was sitting there in the winter. So then she had begun to 
be fully at rest, had begun to believe confidently that I 
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leave her like that. “I thought you would leave me 
that/* those were the words she uttered then on Tuesday 1 
the thought of a child of ten! And you know she be- 
lieved it, she believed that really everything would remain 
like that : she at her table and I at mine, and we both should 
go on like that till we were sixty. And all at once — I come 
forward, her husband, and the husband wants love 1 Oh, the 
delusion I Oh, my blindness I 

It was a mistake, too, that I looked at her with rapture; 
I ought to have controlled mvself, as it was my rapture 
frightened her. But, indeed, I did not control m\sclf, I did 
not kiss her feet again. I never made a sign of . . . well, that 
I was her husband — oh, theie was no thouglit of that in my 
mind, I only worshipped her! But, \oii know, I couldn’t 
be quite silent, I could not refrain from speaking altogether ! 
I suddenlv said to her frankly, that I enjoeed her conversa- 
tion and that I thought her incomparabK more cultured and 
developed than I. She flushed crimson and said in confusion 
that I exaggerated. Then, like a fool, 1 could not resist tell- 
ing her how delighted I had been when I had stooil behind 
the door listening to her duel, the duel of innocence with 
that low cad, and how I had enjoved her cleverness, the bril- 
liance of her wit, and, at the same time, her childlike sim- 
plicity. She seemed to shudder all o\cr, was murmuring 
again that I exaggerated, but suddenly her whole face dark- 
ened, she hid it in her hands and broke into sobs. . . . Then 
I could not restrain myself: again 1 fell at her feet, again I 
began kissing her feet, and again it ended in a fit of hysterics, 
just as on Tuesday. That was yesterday evening — and — in 
the morning. . . . 

In the morning! Madman! why, that morning was to- 
day, just now, only just now ! 

Listen and try to understand: why, when we met by the 
samovar (it was after yesterday’s hysterics), I was actually 
struck by her calmness, that is the actual fact I And all night 
I had been trembling with terror over what happened yes- 
terday. But suddenly she came up to me and, clasping her 
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hand# (this mornings this morning I) began telling me thtt 
she wee a criminal^ that she knew it, that her crime had been 
torturing her all the winter, was torturing her now. • • • 
That she appreciated my generosity. ... “I will be your 
faithful wife, I will respect you . . 

Then I leapt up and embraced her like a madman. I kissed 
her, kissed her face, kissed her lips like a husband for the 
first time after a long separation. And why did I go out this 
morning, only for two hours . . . our passports for abroad. 

. . , Oh, God! if only I had come back hve minutes, only five 
minutes earlier! . . . That crowd at our gates, those eyes all 
fixed upon me. Oh, (lod! 

Lukerya says (oh! I will not kt Lukerya go now for any- 
thing. She knows all about it, she has been here all the 
wi^'tc:, al L will tell me evcr\ thing M, she savb that when I 
had gone out ol the house and only about twenty minutes 
before I tame back — she suddenly went Into our room to her 
mistress to ask her something, I don’t remember what, and 
saw’ that her ikon (tiiat same ikon of the Mother of God) 
had been taken down and was standing before her on the 
tabic, and her mlstrc'^s seemed to have onl\ just been pray- 
ing before it. “What arc jou doing, mistress?” “Nothing, 
Lukerya, run along.'' “Wa*^ a minute, Lukerya.” “She 
came up and kissed me. ‘Are }Ou happ\, mistress?’ I said. 
‘Yes, Lukerya.’ ‘Master ought to have come to beg your 
pardon long ago, mistress. . . . Thank God that you are 
reconciled.’” “Ver\ good, Lukcr\a,'’ she said. “Go away, 
Lukerja,” and she smiled, but so strangely. So strangely that 
Lukerya w’cnt back ten minutes later to have a look at her. 

“She was standing by the wall, close to the window, she 
had laid her arm against the wall, and her head was pressed 
on her arm, she was standing like that thinking. And she 
was standing so deep in thought that she did not hear me 
come and look at her from the other room. She seemed to 
be smiling — standing, thinking and smiling. I looked at her, 
turned softly and went out wondering to myself, and sud- 
denly I heard the window opened. I went in at once to say: 
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fresh, mistress; mind you don’t catch cold,’ and sud- 
deldy I saw she had got on the window and was standing 
there, her full height, in the open window, with her back 
to me, holding the ikon in her hand. My heart sank on the 
spot. I cried, ‘Mistress, mistress.’ She heard, made a move- 
ment to turn back to me, but, instead of turning back, took 
a step forward, pressed the ikon to her bosom, and Hung 
herself out of window.” 

I only remember that when I went in at the gate she was 
still warm. The worst of it was they were all looking at me. 
At first they shouted and then suddenly they were silent, 
and then all of them moved away from me . . . and she was 
lying there with the ikon. I remember, as it were, in a dark- 
ness, that I went up to her in silence and looked at her a long 
while. But all came round me and said something to me. 
Lukerya was there too, but I did not see her. She says she 
said something to me. I only remember that workman. He 
kept shouting to me that, ‘‘Only a handful of blood came 
from her mouth, a handful, a handful 1” and he pointed to 
the blood on a stone. I believe I touched the blood W'ith my 
finger, I smeared my finger, I looked at my finger (that I 
remember), and he kept repeating: ‘‘a handful, a handful!” 

‘‘What do you mean by a handful ?” I yelled with all my 
might, I am told, and I lifted up my hands and rushed at 
him. 

Oh, wild! wild! Delusion! Monstrous! Impossible! 

IV 

I WAS ONLY FIVE MINUTLS TOO LATE 

Is IT not so? Is it likely? Can one really say it was pos- 
sible ? What for, why did this woman die ? 

Oh, believe me, I understand, but why she died is still a 
question. She was frightened of my love, asked herself 
seriously whether to accept it or not, could not bear the ques- 
tion and preferred to die. I know, I know, no need to rack 
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nytinuiit: the htd made too many promises, she was afraid 
the could not keep them — it is clear. There are circum- 
stances about it quite awful. 

For why did she die? That is still a question, after all. 
The question hammers, hammers at my brain. I would have 
left her like that if she had ^^auted to remam like that. SVie 
did not believe it, that s what it was I — no. 1 am talking 

nonsense, it was not that at all. It was simply because with 
me she had to be honest — if she loved me, she would have 
had to love me altogether, and not as she would have loved 
the grocer. And as she was too chaste, too pure, to consent 
to such love as the grocer wanted she did not want to de- 
ceive me. Did not want to deceive me with half love, counter- 
feiting love, or a quarter love. They are honest, too honest, 
that is what it is ! I wanted to instil breadth of heart in her, 
in those days, do you remember? A strange idea. 

It is awfully interesting to know; did she respect me or 
not? I don’t know whether she despised me or not. I don’t 
believe she did despise me. It is awfully strange : why did it 
never once enter my head all the winter that she despised 
me? I was absolutely convinced of the contrary up to that 
moment when she looked at me with stern surprise. Stern 
it was, I understood on the spot that she despised me. I 
understood once for all, for ever ! Ah, let her, let her despise 
me all her life even, only let her be living. Only yesterday 
she w'as walking about, talking. I simply can’t understand 
how she threw herself out of the window ! And how’ could I 
have imagined it five minutes before ? I have called Lukerya. 
I won’t let Lukerya go now for an) thing I 

Oh, we might still have understood each other 1 We had 
simply become terribly estranged from one another during 
^the winter, but couldn’t we ha\ e grown used to each other 
again? Why, why, couldn’t we have come together again and 
begun a new life again? I am generous, she was too— that 
I was a point in common! Only a few more words, another 
two days— no more, and she would have understood every- 
^thing. 
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What is most mortifying of all is that it is chancfr— 
simply a barbarous, lagging chance. That is what is morti- 
^ng 1 Five minutes, only five minutes too late 1 Had I come 
five minutes earlier, the moment would have passed away 
'like a cloud, and it would never have entered her head again. 
And it would have ended by her understanding it all. But 
now again empty rooms, and me alone. Here the penduli*' 
is dddng; it does not care, it has no pity. . . . There is nr 
-—that’s the misery of it I 

I keep walking about, I keep w« aboui. i n..tt 
know, you need not tell me; it amuses you, you think it 
absurd that I complain of chance and those five minutes. 
But it is evident. Consider one thing : she did not even leave 
a note, to say, “Blame no one for m> death,” as people al- 
ways do. Might she not have thought that Lukcrya might 
get into trouble. “She was alone with her,” might have been 
said, “and pushed her out.” In any case she would have 
been taken up by the police if it had not happened that four 
people, from the windows, from the lodge, and from the 
yard, had seen her stand with the ikon in her hands and 
jump out of herself. But that, too, was a chance, that the 
people were standing there and saw her. No, it was all a 
moment, only an irresponsible moment. A sudden impulse, a 
fantasy! What if she did pray before the ikon? It docs not 
follow that she was facing death. The whoic impulse lasted, 
perhaps, only some ten minutes; it was all decided, perhaps, 
while she stood against the wall with her head on her arm, 
smiling. The idea darted into her brain, she turned giddy 
and — and could not resist it. 

Say what you will, it was clearly misunderstanding. It 
would have been possible to live with me. And what if "t 
were anaemia? Was it simply from poorness of blood, fror’ 
die flagging of vital energy? She had grown tired during 
the winter, that was what it was. . . . 

I was too late I I I 

h 

How thin she is in her coffin, how sharp her nose • 
grown 1 Her eyelashes lie straight as arrows. A'’ ■* 
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tirheti the fell, nothing was crushed, nothing was broken! 
Nothing but that '‘handful of blood.” A dessertspoonful, 
diat 18 . From internal injury. A strange thought: if only it 
were possible not to bury her ? For if they take her away, 
then ... oh, no, it is almost incredible that they should take ‘ 
her away 1 1 ant not mad and I am not raving — on the con- 
trary, my mind was never so lucid — ^but what shall I do 
when again there is no one, only the two rooms, and me 
alone with ♦}»< pledges? Madness, madness, madness I I 
worried her to death, that is what it is 1 

What are your laws to me now ? What do I care for your 
customs, your morals, your life, \our state, your faith 1 Let 
your judge judge me, let me be brought before your court, 
let me be tried b\ jur), and I shall sav tliat I admit nothing. 
The ju,Uv- will shout, “Be silent, officer.” And I will shout 
to him, “Wh It power have \ou now that I will obey? Why 
did blind, inert force destroy that which was dearest of all? 
What are your laws to me now? They are nothing to me.” 
Oh, I don’t Card 

She was blind, blind ! She is dead, she does not hear 1 You 
do not know with what a paradise I would have surrounded 
you. There was paradise in my soul, 1 would have made it 
blossom around you! Well, vou wouldn’t have loved me — 
so be it, what of it? Things should still have been like that, 
everything should have remained like that. You should only 
have talked to me as a friend — we should have rejoiced and 
laughed with joy looking at one another. And so we should 
have lived. And if you had loved another — well, so be it, so 
be it! You should ha\c walked with him laughing, and I 
jj^ould have watched you from the other side of the street. 
. Oh, anytliing, anything, if onlv she would open her eyes 
at once I For one instant, only one 1 If she would look at me 
she did this morning, when she stood before me and made 
vote to be a faithful wife f Oh, in one look she would have 
IlKlerstood it all I 

blind force! Oh, nature! Men are alone on earth — 
want k what is dreadful ! “Is there a living man in the coun- 
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Mt $ libOi and no one answers my cry. Tney say the ana 
ilsetlife to the universe. The sun is rising and— loiA at it^ ^ 
Sit not dead? Everything is dead and everywhere there are ' 
dead. Men are alon^— around them is silence— that is the 
earth! “Men, love one another" — ^who said that? Whose 
commandment is that? The pendulum ticks callously, heart* 
lessly. Two o’clock at night. Her little shoes are standing by 
the little bed, as though waiting for her. ... No, seriously, 
when they take her away to-morrow, \vhat will become of 
me? 
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I 


I AM a ridiculous person. Now they call me a madman. 
That would be a promotion if it were not that I remain as 
ridiculous in their eyes as before. But now I do not resent it, 
they arc all dear to me now, even when they laugh at me — 
and, indeed, it is just then that they are particularly dear to 
me. I could join in their laughter — not exactly at myself, but 
through affection for them, if I did not feel so sad as I look 
at them. Sad because they do not know the truth and I do 
know it. Oh, how hard it is to be the only one who knows 
the truth 1 But they won’t understand that. No, they won’t 
understand it. 

In old days I used to be miserable at seeming ridiculous. 
Not seeming, but being. I have always been ridiculous, and 
I have known it, perhaps, from the hour I was born. Perhaps 
from the time I was seven years old 1 knew I was ridiculous. 
Afterwards I went to school, studied at the university, and, 
do you know, the more 1 learned, the more thoroughly I 
understood that I was ridiculous. So that it seemed in the 
end as though all the sciences I studied at the university 
existed only to prove and make evident to me as I went more 
deeply into them that I was ridiculous. It was the same with 
life as it was with science. With every year the same con- 
sciousness of the ridiculous figure I cut in every relation grew 
and strengthened. Every one always laughed at me. But not 
one of them knew or guessed that if there were one man on 
earth who knew better than anybody else that I was absurd, 
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it wzs myself, and what I resented most of all was that they 
did not know that. But that was my own fault ; I was so proud 
that nothing would have ever induced me to tell it to any one. 
This pride grew in me with the years ; and if it had happened 
that I allowed myself to confess to any one that I was ri- 
diculous, 1 believe that I should have blown out my brains 
the same evening. Oh, how I suffered in my early youth from 
the fear ihat I might give way and confess it to my school- 
fellows. But since I grew to manhood, I have for some un- 
known reason become calmer, though I realised my awful 
characteristic more fully every year. I say “unknown,” for 
to this day I cannot tell why it was. Perhaps it was owing to 
the terrible misery that was growing in my soul through 
something which was of more consequence than anything 
else about me: that something was the conviction that had 
come upon me that nothing in the wot Id mattered. I had long 
had an inkling of it, but the full realisation came last year 
almost suddenly. I suddenly felt that it was all the same to 
me whether the world existed or whether there had never 
been anything at all : 1 began to feel with all my being that 
there was nothing existtng. At first 1 fancied that many 
things had existed in the past, but afterwards I guessed that 
there never had been anything in the past either, but that it 
had only seemed so for some reason. Little by little I guessed 
that there would be nothing in the future either. Then I left 
off being angry with people and almost ceased to notice them. 
Indeed this showed itself even in the pettiest trifles: I used, 
for instance, to knock against people in the street. And not 
so much from being lost in thought: what had I to think 
about? I had almost given up thinking by that time; nothing 
mattered to me. If at least I had solved my problems 1 Oh, 
I had not settled one of them, and how many they were ! But 
I gave up caring about anything, and all the problems disap- 
peared. 

And it was after that that I found out the truth. I learnt 
the truth l:^8t November — on the third of November, to be 
precise — ^and I remember every instant since. It was a 
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glooiny evening, one of the gloomiest possible evenings. I 
was going home at about eleven o’clock, and I remember that 
I thought that the evening could not be gloomier. Even 
physically. Rain had been falling all day, and it had been a 
cold, gloomy, almost menacing rain, with, I remember, an 
unmistakable spite against mankind. Suddenly between ten 
and eleven it had stopped, and was followed by a horrible 
dampness, colder and damper than the rain, and a sort of 
steam was rising from everything, from every stone in the 
street, and from every by-lane if one looked down it as far 
as one could. A thought suddenly occurred to me, that if all 
the street lamps had been put out it would have been less 
cheerless, that the gas made one’s heart sadder because it 
lighted it all up. I had had scarcely any dinner that day, and 
had been spending the evening with an engineer, and two 
other liiv/ils had been there also. I sat silent — I fancy I 
bored them. They talked of something lOusing and suddenly 
they got excited over it. But thp\ did not really care, I 
could see tha*, and only made a show of being excited. I 
suddenly said as much to them. “Mv friends,” I said, “you 
really do not care one w’ay or the other.” They were not 
offended, but they all laughed at me. That was because I 
spoke without any note of reproach, simph because it did 
not matter to me. They saw it did not, and it amused them. 

As I was thinking about the gas lamps in the street I 
looked up at the sky. The sky was horribly dark, but one 
could distinctly see tattered clouds, and between them 
fathomless black patches. Si ddenly I noticed in one of these 
patches a star, and began w’atching it intently. That was 
because that star gave me an idea : I decided to kill myself 
that night. I had firmly determined to do so two months be- 
fore, and poor as I was, I bought a splendid revolver that 
very day, and loaded it. But two months had passed and 
it was still lying in my drawer: I was so utterly indifferent 
that I wanted to seize a moment when I would not be so 
indifferent — ^why, I don’t know. And so for two months every 
night that I came home I thought I would shoot myself. I 
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kept waiting for the right moment. And' so now this star 
gave me a thought. I made up my mind that it should cer- 
tainly be that night. And why the star gave me the thought 
I don’t know. 

And just as I was looking at the sky, this little girl took 
me by the elbow. The street was empty, and there was 
scarcely any one to be seen. A cabman was sleeping in the 
distance in his cab. It was a child of eight with a kerchief on 
her head, wearing nothing but a wretched little dress all 
soaked with rain, but I noticed particularly her wet broken 
shoes and I recall them now. They caught my eye particu- 
larly. She suddenly pulled me by the elbow and called me. 
She was not weeping, but was spasmodically crying out some 
words which she could not utter properly, because she was 
shivering and shuddering all over. She was in terror about 
something, and kept crying, “Mammy, mammy 1” I turned 
facing her, I did not say a word and went on ; but she ran, 
pulling at me, and there was that note in her voice which in 
frightened children means despair. I know that sound. 
Though she did not articulate the words, I understood that 
her mother was dying, or that something of the sort was 
happening to them, and that she had run out to call some one, 
to find something to help her mother. I did not go with her ; 
on the contrary, I had an Impulse to drive her away. I told 
her first to go to a policeman. But clasping her hands, she 
ran beside me sobbing and gasping, and would not leave me. 
Then I stamped my foot, and shouted at her. She called out 
“Sirl sirl . . .” but suddenly abandoned me and rushed 
headlong across the road. Some other passer-by appeared 
there, and she evidently flew from me to him. 

I mounted up to my fifth storey. I have a room in a flat 
where there are other lodgers. My room is small and poor, 
with a garret window in the shape of a semicircle. I have a 
sofa covered with American leather, a table with books on it, 
two chairs and a comfortable arm-chair, as old as old can be, 
but of the gqod old-fashioned shape. I sat down, lighted the 
candle, and began thinking. In the room next to mine, 
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^rough the partition wall, a perfect Bedlam was going on. It 
had been going on for the last three days. A retired captain 
lived there, and he had half a dozen visitors, gentlemen of 
doubtful reputation, drinking vodka and playing stoss with 
old cards. The night before there had been a light, and I 
know that two of them had been for a long time engaged in 
dragging each other about by the hair. The landlady wanted 
to complain, but she was in abject terror of the captain. 
There was only one other lodger in the flat, a thin little regi- 
mental lady, on a visit to Petersburg, with three little chil- 
dren who had been taken ill since they came into the lodg- 
ings. Both she and her children were in mortal fear of the 
captain, and lav trembling and crossing themselves all night, 
and the youngest child had a sort- of fit from fright. That 
captain, 1 know for a fact, sometimes stops people in the 
Nevsky Prospect and begs. They won’t take him into the 
service, bui strange to say (that’s ^^hy I am telling this), all 
this month that the captain has been here his behaviour has 
caused me no annoyance. I ha\e, of course, tried to avoid 
his acquaintance from the very beginning, and he, too, was 
bored with me from the first; but I never care how much 
they shout the other side of the partition nor how many of 
them there are in there : I sit up all night and forget them so 
completel) that I do not even hear them. I stay awake till 
daybreak, and have been going on like that for the last year. 
I sit up all night in my arm-chair at the table, doing nothing. 
I only read by day. I sit — don’t even think; ideas of a sort 
wander through my mind and I let them come and go as they 
will. A whole candle is burnt every night. I sat down quietly 
at the table, took out the revolver and put it down before 
me. When I had put it down I asked myself, I remember, 
“Is that so?’’ and answered with complete conviction, “It is.” 
That is, I shall shoot myself. I knew that I should shoot my- 
self that night for certain, but how much longer I should 
go on sitting at the table I did not know. And no doubt 
I should have shot myself if it had not been for that little 
girl. 
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II 

You see, though nothing mattered to me, I could feel pain, 
for instance. If any one had struck me it would have hurt 
me. It was the same morally: if anything very pathetic 
happened, I should have felt pity just as I used to do in old 
days when there were things in life that did matter to me. I 
had felt pity that evening. I should have certainly helped a 
child. Why, then, had I not helped the little girl? Because 
of an idea that occurred to me at the time : when she was call- 
ing and pulling at me, a question suddenly arose before me 
and I could not settle it. The question was an idle one, but I 
was vexed. I was vexed at the reflection that if I were going 
to make an end of myself that night, nothing in life ought to 
have mattered to me. Why was it that all at once I did not 
feel that nothing mattered and was sorry for the little girl ? 
I remember that I was very sorry for her, so much so that I 
felt a strange pang, quite incongruous in my position. Really 
I do not know better how to convey my fleeting sensation at 
the moment, but the sensation persisted at home when I was 
sitting at the table, and I was very much irritated as I had 
not been for a long time past. One reflection followed an- 
other. I saw clearly that so long as I was still a human being 
and not nothingness, I was alive and so could suffer, be angry 
and feel shame at my actions. So be it. But if I am going to 
kill myself, in two hours, say, what is the little girl to me and 
what have I to do with shame or with anything else in the 
world? I shall turn into nothing, absolutely nothing. And 
can it really be true that the consciousness that I shall 
completely cease to exist immediately and so everything else 
will cease to exist, does not in the least affect my feeling of 
pity for the child nor the feeling of shame after a contempt- 
ible action? I stamped and shouted at the unhappy child as 
though to say — not only I feel no pity, but even if I behave 
inhumanly and contemptibly, I am free to, for in another two 
hours everything will be extinguished. Do you believe that 
that was why I shouted that? I am almost convinced of it 
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now. It seemed clear to me that life and the world somehow 
depended upon me now. I may almost say that the world 
now seemed created for me alone : if I shot myself the world 
would cease to be at least for me. I say nothing of its being 
likely that nothing will exist for any one when I am gone, 
and that as soon as my consciousness is extinguished the 
whole world will vanish too and become void like a phantom, 
as a mere appurtenance of my consciousness, for possibly all 
this world and all these people are only me myself. I remem- 
ber that as I sat and reflected, I tuined all these new ques- 
tions that swarmed one after another quite the other way, 
and thought of something quite new. For instance, a strange 
reflection suddenly occurred to me, that if I had lived before 
on the moon or on Mars and there had committed the most 
disgraceful and dishonourable action and had there been put 
to su.’h shame and ignominy as one can only conceive and 
realise in dreams, in nightmares, and if, finding myself after- 
wards on earth, I were able to retain the memory of what I 
had done on the other planet and at the same time knew that 
I should never, under any circumstances, return there, then 
looking from the earth to the moon — should I care or notf 
Should I feel shame for that action or not? These were idle 
and superfluous questions for the revolver was already lying 
before me, and I knew in every fibre of my being that it 
would happen for certain, but they excited me and I raged. 
I could not die now without having first settled something. 
In short, the child had saved me, for I put off my pistol shot 
for the sake of these questions. Meanwhile the clamour had 
begun to subside in the captain’s room: they had finished 
their game, were settling down to sleep, and meanwhile 
were grumbling and languidly winding up their quarrels. At 
that point I suddenly fell asleep in my chair at the table — 
thing which had never happened to me before. I dropped 
asleep quite unawares. 

Dreams, as we all know, are very queer things: some 
parts are presented with appalling vividness, with details 
worked up with the elaborate finish of jewellefy, . while 
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others one gallops through, as it were, without noticing them 
at all, as, for instance, through space and time. Dreams seem 
to be spurred on not by reason but by desire, not by the head 
but by the heart, and yet what complicated tricks my reason 
has played sometimes in dreams, what utterly incomprehen- 
sible things happen to it I My brother died hve years ago, for 
instance. 1 sometimes dream of him; he takes part in my 
affairs, we are very much interested, and yet all through my 
dream I quite know and remember that my brother is dead 
and buried. How is it that I am not surprised that, though 
he is dead, he is here beside me and working with me? Why 
is it that my reason fully accepts it? But enough. I will 
begin about my dream. Yes, I dreamed a dream, my dream 
of the third of November. They tease me now, telling me it 
was only a dream. But does it matter whether it was a dream 
or reality, if the dream made known to me the truth? If 
once one has recognised the truth and seen it, you know that 
it is the truth and that there is no other and there cannot be, 
whether you are asleep or awake. Let it be a dream, so be it, 
but that real life of which you make so much I had meant to 
extinguish by suicide, and my dream, my dream — oh, it re- 
vealed to me a different life, renewed, grand and full of 
power I 

Listen. 

Ill 

I HAVE mentioned that I dropped asleep unawares and even 
seemed to be still reflecting on the same subjects. I suddenly 
dreamt that I picked up the revolver and aimed it straight at 
my heart — ^my heart, and not my head; and I had deter- 
mined beforehand to fire at my head, at my right temple. 
After aiming at my chest I waited a second or two, and sud- 
denly my candle, my table, and the wall in front of me be- 
gan moving and heaving. I made haste to pull the trigger. 

In dreams you sometimes fall from a height, or are 
stabbed, or beaten, but you never feel pain unless, perhaps, 
you really bruise yourself against the bedstead, then you feel 
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pain and almost always wake up from it. It was the same in 
my dream. I did not feel any pain, but it seemed as though 
with my shot everything within me was shaken and every- 
thing was suddenly dimmed, and it grew horribly black 
around me. I seemed to be blinded and benumbed, and I 
was lying on something hard, stretched on my back; I saw 
nothing, and could not make the slightest movement. People 
were walking and shouting around me, the captain bawled, 
the landlady shrieked — and suddenly another break and I 
was being carried in a closed coffin. And I felt how the coffin 
was shaking and reflected upon it, and for the first time the 
idea struck me that 1 was dead, utterly dead, I knew it and 
had no doubt of it, I could neither sec nor move and yet I 
was feeling and reflecting. But 1 a^as soon reconciled to the 
position, and as one usually does in a dream, accepted the 
fart , t’lout disputing them. 

And novv I was buried in the earth. They all went away, I 
was left alone, utterly alone. I did not move. Whenever be- 
fore I had imagined being buried the one sensation I associ- 
ated with the grave was that of damp and cold. So now I felt 
that I was very cold, especially the tips of my toes, but I felt 
nothing else. 

I lay still, strange to say I expected nothing, accepting 
without dispute that a dead m in had nothing to expect. But 
it was damp. I don’t know how long a time passed — whether 
an hour, or several days, or man\ days. But all at once a 
drop of water fell on m\ closed left eye, making its way 
through a coffin lid; it was followed a minute later by a sec- 
ond, then a minute later by a third — and so on, regularly 
every minute. There was a sudden glow of profound indig- 
nation in my heart, and I suddenly felt in it a pang of phys- 
ical pain. “That’s my wound,’’ I thought; “that’s the bullet. 
. . .” And drop after drop every minute kept falling on my 
closed eyelid. And all at once, not with my voice, but with 
my whole being, I called upon the power that was responsible 
for all that was happening to me : 

“Whoever you may be, if you exist, and if anything more 
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mtmiiail tlittn what is happening here is possible, suffer it to 
bi’nere now. But if you are revenging yourself upon me for 
my senseless suicide by the hideousness and absurdity of this 
subsequent existence, then let me tell you that no torture 
could ever equal the contempt which I shall go on dumbly 
feeling) though my martyrdom may last a million years 1” 

1 made this appeal and held my peace. There was a full 
minute of unbroken silence and again another drop fell, but I 
knew with infinite unshakable certainty that everything 
would change immediately. And behold my grave suddenly 
was rent asunder, that is, I don’t know whether it was opened 
or dug up, but I was caught up by some dark and unknown 
being and we found ourselves in space. I suddenly regained 
my sight. It was the dead of night, and never, never had 
there been such darkness. We were flving through space far 
away from the earth. I did not question the being who was 
Caking me; I was proud and waited. I assured mvself that I 
was not afraid, and was thrilled with ecstasy at the thought 
that I was not afraid. I do not know how long we were flying, 
1 cannot imagine; it happened as it always does in dreams 
when you skip over space and time, and the laws of thought 
and existence, and only pause upon the points for which the 
heart yearns. I remember that I suddenly saw in the dark- 
ness a star. “Is that Sirius?” I asked impulsively, though I 
had not meant to ask any questions. 

“No, that is the star you saw between the clouds when you 
were coming home,” the being who was carrying me replied. 

I knew that it had something like a human face. Strange 
to say, I did not like that being, in fact I felt an intense aver- 
sion for it. I had expected complete non-existence, and that 
was why I had put a bullet through my heart. And here I 
was in the hands of a creature not human, of course, but yet 
living, existing. “And so there is life beyond the grave,” I 
thought with the strange frivolity one has in dreams. But in 
its inmost depth my heart remained unchanged. “And if I 
have got to exist again,” I thought, “and live once more 
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under die control of some irresistible power, I won*t be van- 
quished and humiliated.” 

You know that I am afraid of you and despise me for 
that, I said suddenly to m\ companion, unable to refrain 
from the humiliating question which implied a confession, 
and feeling my humiliation stcih mv heart as with a pin. He 
did not answer nu question, but all at once I felt that he was 
not even despising me, but was laughing at me and had no 
compassion for me, and that our jouiiiev had an unknown 
and mysterious object that concerned me only. Fear was 
growing in m\ heart Something was mutely and painfully 
communicated to me from m\ silent companion, and per- 
meated my whole being. We weie flving through dark, un- 
known space. I had tor some time lost sight of the constella- 
tions familiar to nu eves I knew that there were stars in the 
hea'^uily spaces the light of wl ich t('ek thousands or millions 
of years to reach the earth Perhaps wc were already flying 
through those spices I expected something with a terrible 
anguish tliat irtuied mv lieait Vnd suddenly 1 was thrilled 
by a familiar tceling that stored me to the depths: I sud- 
denly caught sight of our sun! 1 knew that it could not be 
our sun, that gave life to our earth, and that we were an infi- 
nite distance from our sun, but for some icason I knew In 
mv whole being that it was a sun exactlv like ours, a dupli- 
cate of it. A sweet, thrilling feeling resounded with ecstasy 
in my heart • the kindred power of the same light which had 
given me light stirred an echo in mv heart and awakened it, 
and I had a sensation of life, the old life of the past for the 
first time since I had been in the grave. 

“But if that is the sun, if that is exactly the same as our 
sun,” I cried, “wliere is the eirth^” 

And my companion pointed to a star twinkling in the dis- 
tance with an emerald light. We were flving straight towards 
it, 

“And are such repetitions possible in the universe? Can 
that be the law of Nature? , . . And if that is an earth 
there, can it be just the same earth as ours . . . just the 
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same, as poor, as unhappy, but precious and beloved for 
ever, arousing in the most ungrateful of her children the 
same poignant love for her that we feel for our earth?” I 
cried out, shaken by irresistible, ecstatic love for the old 
familiar earth which I had left. The image of the poor child 
whom I had repulsed flashed through my mind. 

“You shall see it all,” answered my companion, and there 
was a note of sorrow in his voice. 

But we were rapidly approaching the planet. It was grow- 
ing before my eyes; I could already distinguish the ocean, 
the outline of Europe ; and suddenly a feeling of a great and 
holy jealousy glowed in my heart. 

“How can it be repeated and what for? I love and can love 
only that earth which I have left, stained with my blood, 
when, in my ingratitude, I quenched my life with a bullet in 
my heart. But I have never, never ceased to love that earth, 
and perhaps on the very night I parted from it I loved it 
more than ever. Is there suffering upon this new earth? On 
our earth we can only love with suffering and through suffer- 
ing. We cannot love otherwise, and we know of no other sort 
of love. I want suffering in order to love. I long, I thirst, this 
very instant, to kiss with tears the earth that I have left, and 
I don’t want, I won’t accept life on any other 1” 

But my companion had already left me. I suddenly, quite 
without noticing how, found myself on this other earth, in 
the bright light of a sunny day, fair as paradise. I believe I 
was standing on one of the islands that make up on our globe 
the Greek archipelago, or on the coast of the mainland fac- 
ing that archipelago. Oh, everything was exactly as it is with 
us, only everything seemed to have a festive radiance, the 
splendour of some great, holy triumph attained at last. The 
caressing sea, green as emerald, splashed softly upon the 
shore and kissed it with manifest, almost conscious love. The 
tall, lovely trees stood in all the glory of their blossom, and 
their innumerable leaves greeted me, I am certain, with their 
soft, caressing rustle and seemed to articulate words of love. 
The grass glowed with bright and fragrant flowers. Birds 
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were flying in flocks in the air, and perched fearlessly on my 
shoulders and arms and joyfully struck me with their darling, 
fluttering wings. And at last I saw and knew the people of 
this happy land. They came to me of themselves, they sur- 
rounded me, kissed me. The children of the sun, the children 
of their sun — oh, how beautiful they were ! Never had I seen 
on our own earth such beauty in mankind. Only perhaps in 
our children, in their earliest years, one might find some re- 
mote, faint reflection of this beauty. The eyes of these happy 
people shone with a clear brightness. Their faces were radi- 
ant with the light of reason and fulness of a serenity that 
comes of perfect understanding, but those faces were gay; 
in their words and voices there was a note of childlike joy. 
Oh, from the first moment, from the first glance at them, I 
understood it all! It was the earth untarnished by the Fall; 
on It lived people who had not sinned. They lived just in 
such a paradise as that in which, according to all the legends 
of mankind, our first parents liv’ed before they sinned; the 
only difference was that all this earth was the same paradise. 
These people, laughing joyfullv, thronged round me and 
caressed me; they took me home with them, and each of 
them tried to reassure me. Oh, they asked me no questions, 
but they seemed, I fancied, to know everything without ask- 
ing, and they wanted to make haste and smooth away the 
signs of suffering from my face. 

IV 

And do you know what? Well, granted that it was only a 
dream, yet the sensation of the love of those innocent and 
beautiful people has reuiained with me for ever, and I feel as 
though their love is still flowing out to me from over there. I 
have seen them myself, have known them and been con- 
vinced; I loved them, I suffered for them afterwards. Oh, I 
understood at once even at the time that in many things I 
could not understand them at all; as an up-to-date Russian 
progressive and contemptible Petersburger, it struck me as 
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ftawipKcaMe that, knowing so much, they had, for instance, 
lifiFsdence like ours. But 1 soon realised that their knowledge 
was gained and fostered by intuitions different from those 
of us on earth, and that their aspirations, too, were quite dif- 
ferent. They desired nothing and were at peace ; they did not 
aspire to knowledge of life as we aspire to understand it, be- 
cause their lives were full. But their knowledge was higher 
and deeper than ours; for our science seeks to explain what 
life is, aspires to understand it in order to teach others how 
to live, while they without science knew how to live; and that 
I understood, but I could not understand their knowledge. 
They showed me their trees, and I could not understand the 
intense love with which they looked at them ; it was as though 
they were talking with creatures like themselves. And per- 
haps I shall not be mistaken if I say that they conversed 
with them. Yes, they had found their language, and I am 
convinced that the trees understood them. They looked at 
all Nature like that — at the animals who li\cd in peace with 
them and did not attack them, but loved them, conquered by 
their love. They pointed to the stars and told me something 
about them which I could not understand, but I am con- 
vinced that they were somehow in touch with the stars, not 
only in thought, but by some living channel. Oh, these 
people did not persist in trying to make me understand them, 
they loved me without that, but I knew that they would never 
understand me, and so I hardly spoke to them about our 
earth. I only kissed in their presence the earth on which they 
lived and mutely worshipped them themselves. And they 
saw that and let me worship them without being abashed at 
my adoration, for they themselves loved much. They were 
not unhappy on my account when at times I kissed their feet 
with tears, joyfully conscious of the love with which they 
would respond to mine. At times I asked myself with wonder 
how it was they were able never to offend a creature like me, 
and never once to arouse a feeling of jealousy or envy in me ? 
Often 1 wondered how it could be that, boastful and untruth- 
ful as I was, I never talked to them of what 1 knew— of 
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of course, they had no notion — that I was neirer 
tempted to do so by a desire to astonish or even to benefit 
them. 

They were as gay and sportive as children. They wan- 
dered about their lovely woods and copses, they sang their 
lovely songs; their fare was light — the fruits of their trees, 
the honey from their woods, and the milk of the animals who 
loved them. The work thi\ did for food and raiment was 
brief and not laborious 1 he\ \ \ed and begot children, but 
I never noticed in them the impulse ot that cruel sensuality 
which overcomes almost every man on this earth, all and 
each, and is the* seniree of almost evers sm of mankind on 
earth. The\ rejoieed at the arrival of children as new beings 
to share their hxppiness There was no quarrelling, no jeal- 
ousy among them, and thev did not even know what the 
words meii.t. Then ehildien Acre the children of all, for 
thev all made up one family There was scarcelv any illness 
among them, though there was death, hut their old people 
died peaceful i, is though falling asleep, giving blessings 
and smiles to those who surioundtd them to take their last 
farewell with bright and loving smiles I never saw grief or 
tears on those oeeasions, but onlv love, which reached the 
point of ecstasv, but a calm ecstasv, made perfect and con- 
templative. One might think that thev were still in contact 
with the departed after death, and that then earthlv union 
was not cut short bv death. Thev scarcely understood me 
when I questioned them about immortality, but evidently 
they were so conv meed of it without reasoning that it was not 
for them a question at all Thev had no temples, but they 
had a real liv Ing and uninterrupted sense of oneness with the 
whole of the universe; they had no creed, but they had a cer- 
tain knowledge that when then earthly joy had reached the 
limits of earthly nature, then there would come for them, for 
the living and for the dead, a still greater fuhess of contac. 
with the whole of the universe. Thev looked forward to that 
moment with joy, but witlvou^ haste, not pining for it, but 
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Mjlttning to have a foretaste of it in their hearts, of which 
they talked to one another. 

In the evening before going to sleep they liked singing in 
musical and harmonious chorus. In those songs they ex* 
pressed all the sensations that the parting day had given 
them, sang its glories and took leave of it. They sang the 
praises of nature, of the sea, of the woods. They liked mak- 
ing songs about oie another, and praised each other like chil- 
dren; they were the simplest songs, but they sprang from 
their hearts and went to one’s heart. And not only in their 
songs but in all their lives they seemed to do nothing but 
admire one another. It was like being in love with each other, 
but an all-embracing, universal feeling. 

Some of their songs, solemn and rapturous, I scarcely 
understood at all. Though I understood the words I could 
never fathom their full significance. It remained, as it were, 
beyond the grasp of my mind, yet my heart unconsciously 
absorbed it more and more. I often told them that I had had 
a presentiment of it long before, that this jov and glory had 
come to me on our earth in the form of a yearning melan- 
choly that at times approached insufferable sorrow; that I 
had had a foreknowledge of them all and of their glory in 
the dreams of my heart and the visions of my mind; that 
often on our earth I could not look at the setting sun without 
tears . . . that in my hatred for the men of our earth there 
was always a yearning anguish: why could I not hate them 
without loving them? why could I not help forgiving them? 
and in my love for them there was a yearning grief: why 
could I not love them without hating them? They listened to 
me, and I saw they could not conceive what I was saying, 
but I did not regret that I had spoken to them of it: I knew 
that they understood the intensity of my yearning anguish 
over those whom I had left. But when they looked at me 
with their sweet eyes full of love, when I felt that in their 
presence my heart, too, became as innocent and just as theirs, 
the feeling of the fulness of life took my breath away, and I 
worshipped them in silence. 
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Oh, every one laughs in my face now, and assures me that 
one cannot dream of such details as I am telling now, that I 
only dreamed or felt one sensation that arose in my heart in 
delirium and made up the details myself when I woke up. 
And when I told them that perhaps it really was so, my God, 
how they shouted with laughter in mv face, and what mirth I 
caused I Oh, yes, of course [ was overcome by the mere sen- 
sation of my drtMm, and that was all that v^as preserved in 
my cruelly wounded heart ; but tae actual forms and images 
of my dreams, that is, the ver\ ones I really saw' at the very 
time of my dream, were filled \\i*h such harmony, w'ere so 
lovely and enchanting and were so actual that on awakening 
I was, of course, incapable of clothing them in our poor lan- 
guage, so that the) were bound to become blurred in my 
mind; and so perhaps 1 really was forced afterwards to make 
up th*w d^»a Is, and so of course to distort them in my passion- 
ate desire to convey some at least of them as quickly as I 
could. But on the other hand, how can I help believing that 
it W'as all true*^ It w'as perhaps a thousand times brighter, 
happier and more joyful than I describe it. Granted that I 
dreamed it, yet it must have been real. You know, I will tell 
you a secret: perhaps it was not a dream at all! For then 
something happened so aw'ful, something so horribly true, 
that it could not have been imagined in a dream. My heart 
may have originated the dream, but would mv heart alone 
have been capable of originating the awful event w'hich hap- 
pened to me afterwards? How could I alone have inv'ented 
it or imagined it in my dream? Could my petty heart and 
my fickle, trivial mind have risen to such a revelation of 
truth? Oh, judge for yourselves: hitherto I have concealed 
it, but now I w'ill tell the truth. The fact is that I . • . cor- 
rupted them all! 

V 

Yes, yes it ended in my corrupting them all I How' it could 
come to pass I do not know, but I remember it clearly. The 
dream embraced thousands of v'ears and left in me only a 
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s^»e of the whole. I only know that I was the cause of their 
sin and downfall. Like a vile trichina, like a germ of the 
plague infecting whole kingdoms, so I contaminated all this 
earth, so happy and sinless before my coming. They learnt 
to lie, grew fond of lying, and discovered the charm of false* 
hood. Oh, at first perhaps it began innocently, with a jest, 
coquetry, with amorous play, perhaps indeed with a germ, 
but that germ of falsity made its way into their hearts and 
pleased them. Then sensuality was soon begotten, sensuality 
begot jealousy, jealousy — cruelty. . . . Oh, I don’t know, I 
don’t remember; but soon, very soon the first blood was 
shed. They marvelled and were horrified, and began 'to be 
split up and divided. They formed into unions, but it was 
against one another. Reproaches, upbrai dings followed. 
They came to know shame, and shame brought them to 
virtue. The conception of honour sprang up, and every union 
began waving its flags. They began torturing animals, and 
the animals withdrew from them into the forests and became 
hostile to them. They began to struggle for separation, for 
isolation, for individuality, for mine and thine. They began 
to talk in different languages. They became acquainted with 
sorrow and loved sorrow; they thirsted for suffering, and 
said that truth could only be attained through suffering. 
Then science appeared. As they became wicked they began 
talking of brotherhood and humanitarianism, and under- 
stood those ideas. As they became criminal, they invented 
justice and drew up whole legal codes in order to observe it, 
and to ensure their being kept, set up a guillotine. They 
hardly remembered what they had lost, in fact refused to 
believe that they had ever been happy and innocent. They 
even laughed at the possibility of this happiness in the past, 
and called it a dream. They could not even imagine it in 
definite form and shape, but, strange and wonderful to re- 
late, though they lost all faith in their past happiness and 
called it a legend, they so longed to be happy and innocent 
once more that they succumbed to this desire like children, 
made an idol of it, set up temples and worshipped their own 
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ideSt their own desire; though at the same time they fully 
believed that it was unattainable and could not be realised, 
yet they bowed down to It and adored it with tears 1 Never- 
theless, if it could have happened that they had returned to 
the innocent and happy condition which they had lost, and 
if some one had shown it to them again and had asked them 
whether they wanted to go bark to it, they would certainly 
have refused. The\ answered me : 

“We may be deceitful, wicked and unjust, we know it and 
weep over it, we grieve over it; w’e torment and punish our- 
selves more perhaps than that merciful Judge Who will 
judge us and whose Name wc know not. But we have science, 
and by means of it we shall find the truth and we shall arrive 
at it consciously. Knowledge is higher than feeling, the con- 
sciousness of life is higher than life. Science will give us 
wisdn.r ntsJom will reveal the laws, and the knowledge of 
the laws of liappincss is higher than happiness.” 

That is what they said, and after saying such things every 
one began to love himself better than any one else, and 
indeed thev tould not do otherwise. All became so jealous of 
the rights of their own personality that they did their very 
utmost to curtail and destroy them in others, and made that 
the chief thing in their lives. Slavery followed, even volun- 
tary slavery; the weak eagerly submitted to the strong, on 
condition that the latter aided them to subdue the still 
weaker. Then there were saints who came to these people, 
weeping, and talked to them of their pride, of their loss of 
harmony and due proportion, of their loss of shame. They 
were laughed at or pelted with stones. Holy blood was shed 
on the threshold of the temples. Then there arose men who 
began to think how to bring all people together again, so 
that everybody, while still loving himself best of all, might 
not interfere with others, and all might live together in some- 
thing like a harmonious society. Regular wars sprang up 
over this idea. All the combatants at the same time firmly 
believed that science, wisdom and the instinct of self-pres- 
ervation would force men at last to unite into a harmonious 
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and rational society; and so, meanwhile, to hasten matters, 
“the wise” endeavoured to exterminate as rapidly as possible 
all who were “not wise" and did not understand their idea, 
that the latter might not hinder its triumph. But the instinct 
of self-preservation grew rapidly weaker; there arose men, 
haughty and sensual, who demanded all or nothing. In order 
to obtain everything they resorted to crime, and if they did 
not succeed — to suicide. There arose religions with a cult of 
non-existence and self-destruction for the sake of the ever- 
lasting peace of annihilation. At last these people grew 
weary of their meaningless toil, and signs of suffering came 
into their faces, and then they proclaimed that suffering was 
a beauty, for In suffering alone was there meaning. They 
glorified suffering in their songs. I mo\ ed about among them, 
wringing my hands and weeping over them, but 1 loved them 
perhaps more than in old da)s when there was no suffering 
in their faces and when they were innocent and so lovely, I 
loved the earth they had polluted e\en more than when it 
had been a paradise, if only because sorrow’ had come to it. 
Alas! I always loved sorrow and tribulation, but onl> for 
myself, for myself; but I wept over them, pitying them. I 
stretched out my hands to them in despair, blaming, cursing 
and despising myself. I told them that all this was my doing, 
mine alone; that it was I had brought them corruption, con- 
tamination and falsity. I besought them to crucify me, I 
taught them how to make a cross. I could not kill myself, I 
had not the strength, but I w'antcd to suffer at their hands. 
I yearned for suffering, I longed that my blood should be 
drained to the last drop in these agonies. But they only 
laughed at me, and began at last to look upon me as crazy. 
They justified me, they declared that they had only got what 
they wanted themselves, and that all that now was could not 
have been otherwise. At last they declared to me that I was 
becoming dangerous and that they should lock me up in a 
madhouse if I did not hold my tongue. Then such grief took 
possession of my soul that my heart was wrung, and I felt as 
though I were dying; and then . . . then I awoke. 
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It was morning, that is, it was not yet daylight, but about 
six o’clock. I woke up in the same arm-chair; my candle had 
burnt out; every one was asleep in the captain’s room, and 
there was a stillness all round, rare in our flat. First of all I 
leapt up in great amazement; nothing like this had ever hap- 
pened to me before, not even in the most trivial detail ; I had 
never, for instance, fallen asleep like this in my arm-chair. 
While I was standing and coming to myself I suddenly 
caught sight of my revolver lying loaded, ready — ^but in- 
stantly I tlirust it away! Oh, now, life, life! 1 lifted up my 
hands and called upon eternal truth, not with words but with 
tears; ecstasy, immeasurable ecstasy flooded my soul. Yes, 


life and spreading the good tidings! Oh, 1 at that moment 
resolved to spread tlic tiding-,, and resolved it, of course, for 
my whole life. I go to spread the tidings. I want to spread 
the tiding'— of what? Of tlie truth, for 1 have seen it. have 
seen it with my own eyes, have seen it in all its glory. 

And since then I have been preaching! Moreover 1 love 


all those who 'augh at me more than any of the lest. \\hy 
that is so I do not know and cannot explain, but so be it. 1 
am told that I am vague and contused, and if I am vague 
and confused now, what shall I be later on? It is true indeed; 

I am vague and confused, and perhaps as time goes on I shall 
be more so. And of course I sliall make many blunders be- 
fore 1 find out how to preach, that is, find out what words to 
sav, what things to do, for it is a very difficult task. I see all 
that as clear as daylight, but, listen, who docs not make mis- 
takes? And vet, you know, aU are making for the same goal, 
all arc striving in the s.'mc direction anyway, from the sage 
to the lowest robber, only by different roads. It is an old 
truth, but this is what is new: I cannot go far wrong. For I 
have seen the truth; 1 have seen and I know that people can 
be beautiful and happy without losing the power of 1‘ving m 
erth. I will no, and cannot believe ,ha, 
condition of mankind. And it « jns, ^ 

Any laugh at. But how can I help beUevmg it I 
*e ,rutL-l, is not as though I had invented it wiA my 
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mind, 1 have seen it, seen it, and the living image of it has 
filled my soul for ever. I have seen it in such full perfection 
that I cannot believe that it is impossible for people to have 
it. And so how can I go wrong? 1 shall make some slips no 
doubt, and shall perhaps talk in second-hand language, but 
not for long : the living image of what I saw will always be 
with me and will always correct and guide me. Oh, I am 
full of courage and freshness, and I will go on and on if it 
were for a thousand years I Do you know, at first I meant 
to conceal the fact that I corrupted them, but that was a 
mistake — that was my first mistake 1 But truth whispered 
to me that I was lying^ and preserved me and corrected me. 
But how establish paradise — I don’t know, because I do not 
know how to put it into words. After my dream I lost com- 
mand of words. All the chief words, anyway, the most nec- 
essary ones. But never mind, I shall go and I shall keep talk- 
ing, I won’t leave off, for anyway I have seen it with my own 
eyes, though I cannot describe what I saw. But the scoffers 
do not understand that It was a dream, they say, delirium, 
hallucination. Oh I As though that meant so much 1 And 
they are so proud! A dream! What is a dream? And is not 
our life a dream? I will say more. Suppose that this para- 
dise will n^ver come to pass (that I understand), yet I shall 
go on preaching it. And yet how simple it is: in one day, 
in one hour everything could be arranged at once 1 The chief 
thing is to love others like yourself, that’s the great thing, 
and that’s everything; nothing else is wanted — you will find 
out at once how to arrange it all. And yet it’s an old truth 
which has been told and retold a billion times — but it has 
not formed part of our lives! The consciousness of life is 
higher than life, the knowledge of the laws of happiness is 
higher than happiness — that is what one must contend 
against. And I shall. If only every one wants it, it can all 
be arranged at once. 

And I tracked out that little girl . . . and I shall go on 
and on I 
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